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PEEPS POLITICAL, FROM THE LOOP-HOLES OF RETREAT. 


“ °Tis pleasant from the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep on such a world.” 


Tue recess of Parliament brings pleasures of 
a kind that must be highly prized, but which 
are not often spoken of. How pleasant it must 
be, for example, to the wearied politician to lie 
quietly by for a time, and coolly vverlook the 
game in which he was but lately keenly engaged ! 
How interesting the employment of watching, 
from a distance, the complicated movements of 
the great political and social machine ; from the 
strong throbbing of its mighty heart in London, 
to the distant but vigorous vibrations which may 
be marked in its farthest ramifications—at the 
Government House of Quebec, at Darrynane, at 
a Sheffield Radical meeting; or be it no more 
than in the humble parsonage of Knockany, 
where an obscure parish priest may give an impulse 
to the machine which is felt to the extremities. 

The mere State machine is at present little 
attended to. It is known to be laid up, dread- 
fully damaged and quite unfit for farther opera- 
tions ; and attention is riveted upon the more 
intelligent of those persons who, having an 
interest in the concern, are earnestly engayed 
in attempting to tinker it up, and to cajole 
the public anew into the belief that, if not 
quite sound in all its parts, yet, if one rusty lever 
is taken away, and a new screw supplied—one 
wheel greased, and another hitched over an ob- 
struction—the crazy, old, worthless thing may 
hobble on through the tear and wear of another 
year. To lay aside these bald figures :—the 
more able of those professed Liberals who, if 
they saw any chance of the Melbourne Govern- 
ment holding together, might not be at all 
troublesome with their remonstrances or com- 
plaints, perceive that its salvation, even for one 
session, is impossible without a change of mea- 
sures. They perceive that the country can no 
longer be deceived. Even Ireland is opening its 
tyes, and the case is become alarming. From 
indications not to be mistaken, and which are 
quite as marked in Ireland as in England, there 


| mock liberalism. 


is a strong and, on this one point, we believe, a_ 


very sincere desire to get rid of a part of the | 

Cabinet, in order to save the rest, and pro- | 

tract Lord Melbourne's reign, with all its con- | 

comitant blessings and advantages, for as long a | 
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period as possible. ‘The “ Irish Chiefs,” as the 
Irish Ministerial supporters now delight to be 
called, would, in general, be content to sacrifice 
Lord John Russell, who possesses some little 
nerve ; Mr Spring Rice, and probably the noble 
Secretary for the Colonies, so that the Melbourne 
Administration might be kept together for cer- 
tain remaining * Irish objects,” which are any- 
thing but the objects upon which the Irish 
people have set their hearts. No one will now 
say that it is for Church Reform, whether in 
England or Ireland, that a Melbourne Govern- 
ment should be supported by Ireland ; nor yet 
for Corporation Reform in that unfortunate 
country, always oppressed by its open enemies, 
and betrayed by its treacherous friends. Al- 
though neither the “ Irish Chiefs” nor the Eng- 
lish Melbourne adherents would care one pin 
about the fate of the three Jonahs of the Ca- 
binet, they might have no great objection to get 
rid of them handsomely—to Lord Glenelg being 
shipped off for India, Lord John Russell being 
kicked up stairs, and, if better might not be, 
to giving the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
Speaker’s chair, as an honvurable retreat. By 
this purgation, and such an accession of strength 
as the Chiefs should sanction, if not prescribe, 
Mr O'Connell might again try his skill in ca- 
joling the Irish with better success than has 
attended his Precursory exhibitions. It is ob- 
vious that Lord Melbourne's personal adherents, 
thuse backsliding Radicals of the press who ure 
tied to support not the Ministry, but the Minis- 
ter, vehemently desire the same thing. The for- 
lorn hope is, getting rid of the mure obnoxious 
Members of the Cabinet, and projecting cither 
sume good measure, or, at need, sume delusion of 
It is not that ope of them 
can seriously expect greater liberality, or more 
firmness or statesman-like policy from Lord Mel. 
bourne, and any new staff that would consent tu 
serve under his tarnished banner; but the plan 
might suthice to keep him in office for a while, 
and realize their own hopes of good things by 
and through him, 

Lord Melbourne has the Court by the ear, 
and is therefure to be preferred ; aud the nua. 
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chalant Lord is also composed of more malleable 
material than little Juhn ; more impressible to 
the Irish screw. ©O’Connell’s organ, The Dublin 
Pilot, has accordingiy opened a hot fire upon 
the denounced portion of the Government, while 
a cross-fire is poured in by Lord Melbourne's 
small engines in London, Far be it from us to 
defend the individuals marked out as scape- 
goats; but we hold the entire Cabinet guilty 
alike, art and part, and believe that any intrigue 
to maintain one section in power at the expense 
of another, can have none other than selfish ob- 
jects, and the continuance of delusion under a 
new guise. 
Pilot, of the 5th September, we find the following 
pessage from The Exuminer, Lord Melbourne’s 
personal London organ :— 

None will rejoice more sincerely than ourselves, in 
seeing Lord Melbourne’s Ministry occupying a higher 
and a stronger popular ground, as We are sure they may 
yet do, than that from which they have so unfortunately 
descended. But tur this, as fur any other purpose, be it 
tor better or for worse, it is certain that ihe government 
must underyo some repairs, some renovation ; for, consti- 
tuted as it is, it cannot yo through the first stage of the 
wert Session. A deplorable deficiency of the faculties of 
business has lately been observable iu Parliament. This 
must be cured, for it most certainly will net be en- 
dured. 

Upon this, The Pilot, well-knowing the quarter 
whence the threat proceeds, remarks— 

Now, this we take to be a very distinct and audible 
beating up for ministerial recruits; and this is the point 
on which we wish to fasten the attention of the clergy 
and the Irish people. 

We do not remember to have read in English, or indeed 
l.uropean history, of any ininistry that possessed equal 
advantages and powers for sei:ving their country as the 
Melbourne Ministry possessed, on the assumption of the 
sceptre last year by the present monarch. But, unluck- 





In O’Connell’s Dublin journal, The | 


—— 





ment, Lord J. Russel/, the leader of the reform move- | 
ment and of the Hiouse of Commons, suddenly came out | 


with a declaration against the ballot and all further re- 
jorm ! 
fory lords were not slow in perceiving the advantages it 
gave them, It was a similar declaration against reform 
that unhorsed the Duke of Wellington in 1830, and pro- 
duced hisdowntal, The Tory Peers, we say, immediately 
on the declaration of Lord J. Russell, ‘saw that the Mel- 
bourne Ministry was overthrown ; and they accordingly 
assumed the duties and powers of government in both 
houses, and even the forms of address, appertaining from 
time immemorial to ministers of the crown, For it not 
unfrequently happened that Loid J. Russell, the succes-- 
ful leader of the British people against the Tory benches, 
would find himself constrained to “ ask the right hon- 
vurable baronet (Sir R. Peel) what course he meant to 
pursue On Thursday night with respect to the Irish wu- 
nicipal bill 7” 

Accordingly, this ministry and their measures were 
kicked unceremoniously by the Tory leaders in the Lords 
and Commons, and they were driven to the miserable 
position of eating up their own declarations. They are 


now beaten to the earth, and must either resign their , 


clumsily-wielded power into the hands of the Tories, or 
else come back again to their insulted and disgusted con- 
stituents, [ut it is useless for them to come, unless 
identified with great measures, and accompanied by men 


drawn fiom the ranks of the people to represent these | 


measures. Upon this there cannot, and there shall not, 
be any mistake. The office, for instance, of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is notorious, is‘at present filled by 
wmcapacity, if not by something woree. Ireland, at least, 


will not long endure that man and his crotchets. 
There is much more of it ; and abundant abuse 


This at once lad its effect on the people ; and the | 
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of a proscribed few of the individual members of 
a Goverment every member of which is to be 
held equally guilty, and which the Irish Chiefy 
disgraced themselves by supporting in all their 
worst measures. But this shallow intrigue—the 
forlorn hope of the exclusive supporters of Mel. 
bourne ; thosé who care not who périshes, so that 
the Premier is saved—cannbdt succeed. 

The Whig-Tory Ministers must stand or fa}] 
tegether. The Tories, like men of sense, shun 
and disdain alliance with persons so hopelessly 
damaged ; and no acute, forecasting Liberal, 
who is merely wise in his generation, and has 
any little character to risk, would take office in go 
rickety a Cabinet. Nor can any rational Re- 
former see one whit to choose between Lord John 
Russell and Lord Melbourne, save that most fickle 
of all earthly possessions, the favour of a young 
Queen held by an elderly courtier who chances 
tu be her Minister, and for the endurance of 
which he must tremble every day that he rises, 
If there be any difference, it is rather in favour 
of Lord John Russell. He occasionally shews 
some power of resistance in a right direction, 
So much for this incipient intrigue, which can 
never ripen. Mr Spring Rice and Lord Glenelg 
might be got rid of to their own satisfaction ; 
but what is to be made of the hope of the house 
of Russell P—And could Melbourne do without 
him and his collateral advantages? 

The more moderate portion of the Liberal 
Ministerial supporters—those who, though they 
cannot defend the policy or measures of the 
Government, still, for sume vague reason and 
more vague hope, desire to keep in the Whigs, 
but at the same time to make some progress 


|: . = aiilllas as cle: as 7 re 
ily, on the very first night of the assembling of parlia- | in Reform poreesys Se cle rly is The E 


aminer or The Pilot, that, without actually 
doing something, as well as making vast pro- 
fessions, the Melbourne Ministry cannot longer 
exist. They, however, dread a disruption in the 
Cabinet. They try to keep it united, coax it to 
eat in its words, to hang out some fresh de- 
vice, and to get up a new “ principle.” 

The Melbournites are great men for “ a prin- 
ciple.” "They can do nothing without one. It 
was on “a principle’—that, namely, indicated in 
the Appropriation Clause—upon which they pro- 
claimed that their Government was based ! The 
new principle recommended for their adoption 1s 
Ballot, which has the additional recommendation 
of giving them a chance of salvation, however 
small, at the next election; or, if not Ballot, 
which Lord John cannot in decency now coul- 
tenance, then something else, to conciliate, and, 
if possible, pacify the grumbling Reformers. 
Will they do this? And, if they should promise, 
how far are these men of principle tu be depended 
upon? it is not for us to laugh at the sanguine 
expectations of sincere Reformers, and much less 
to laugh derisively. Shortly after the forma 
tion of the second Melbourne Administration, 
we gave up all hopes of the Whig- Tories; 
yet, no longer ago than the accession of the new 
Sovereign, we were again willing to be deceived, 
tohope the best of them, even when wesaw nosure 
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‘undation of hope. Thanks to Lord John Rus- | a measure, it was Lord Melbourne’s second Ad- 
il, he did not protract the delusion.* That | ministration, to the great principle involved in 
energetic Little Finality probably outwitted him- | the Appropriation Clause. That clause was 
wif, fur it appears that he actually resigned— | their Palladium. Session after session, while 
.he most remarkable phenomenon, by the way, of | Reformers cheered their spirit, they renewed 
chelate Session ;—bat he effectually openedtheeyes | the tokens of their allegiance to the principle 
yf the nation, There is, however, charity to be | of all church property being public property, 
extended to those who, like Mr Ward, are willing | and, as such, liable to be dealt with as the wis- 
to hope still, even against the tendencies of the | dom of Parliament thought fit. It was the thing 
Whig-Tory policy so glaringly manifested, and | upon which the Finality Ministers were fairly at 
with not the substantial difference of a hairs- | issue with the Tories, and upon which there 
preadth between the principles and objects of the | could be no concession, no compromise. They 
two factions who have hitherto alternately made | were pledged as gentlemen, as well as in their 
the people their spoil. But we wrong the Tories. | official capacity. Lord Melbourne, in particular, 
They have something like a fixed creed, wither- | the chief of the Cabinet, roused himself from his 
ing as are its dogmas ; some comprehensible and | ordinary complacent mood of pleasant drowsi- 
consistent principles of action, bad as they are. | head, and displayed energy foreign to his dispo- 
To those real, though very, very moderate Re- | sition, when the cause is merely public and not 
formers who persist in going over the old ground, | personally annoying. And how could he doless in 
and using the old language of superstitious dread | that question upon which he said his Govern- 
of the Tories, rather than of rational dislike of | ment was based? Great pains were taken by 
Tory and of Whig-Tory principles, we speak | Ministers individually, to proclaim, that, on the 
more in sorrow than in anger, when we inquire | carrying their Irish bill, “‘ their existence as a 
how they vindicate their farther trust, or place | Government depended ;” and we have all seen 
any hope of good in men, who, imbecile to a | how much they will peril and sacrifice in that dear 
proverb, have also shewn a reckless profligacy in | cause—their official existence! Accordingly, 
their abandonment of their principles, unparalleled | when Lord Lyndhurst moved the destruction of 
since the Revolution. ‘Tory Governments, the | the grand palladium, up got Lord Melbourne, in 
worst of them, at least possessed the vigour which | huge wrath. The proposition was almost a per- 
placed them above the necessity of practising | sonal affront, in his peculiar circumstances. He 
such manifold deceits, ending in the shameless | declared that ‘‘ He would not accept the bili when 
desertion of the measures to which they were | deprived of THE PRINCIPLE to which he was 
solemnly pledged. pledged. He and his colleagues sroop on that prin- 
How does it sound to hear, in this extrem- | ciple. They stood on that to which they were 
ity, the Ministerial advocates, [hired or vol. | pledged ; and—{now mark the noble Viscount’s 
untary, bid them stand forth like men, and save | stalwart determination |—if they were not longer 
themselves by the adoption of some new prin- | sustained in the maintenance of that principle, 
ciple of reform, such as Ballot ; or—more futile | THEY WERE READY TO RESIGN THE OFFICES THEY 
still from finality men—the reform of the Reform | aexp! !!” 
Bill! ‘The matter can only be reconciled in the | | How we all crowed—poor simpletons, as the 
view, that, to keep their offices, it is imagined by | Tories called us, and asthe Whigs thought us— 
such men as Mr Ward, Ministers will at need do at this brave declaration of the Premier! Here 
anything :—and hence, in the eyes of Reformers, was a manly Minister! Here was a vigorous 
their superiority to the Tories. They will do Government! 
anything to which they can be compelled; while | “ Not only in point of honour, but in point of 
the Tories would probably have the honesty and _feeling, and in point of every regard which they 
manliness to resign, as Sir Robert Peel did, to would consider binding upon themselves as pub- 
make way for Lord Melbourne and his “ prin- | lic men, he [our heroic and immovable Premier! ] 
ciple,” _and his colleagues felt bound to adhere to the 
To take but this one example of the good | principle and to the letter of the resolution.” 
faith of Whig- Tories, and the depraving example And is it for the men who so lately made these 
they are setting to future Administrations :—If | studiously energetic declarations, and have 80 
ever any government, and every individual mem_ | shamelessly, and with such sacrifice of personal and 
ber of that government, was solemnly pledged to | of public character, abandoned the cause they 
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-* There is a delectable passage in O'Connell's second letter of the season to the “ Hereditary bondsmen,” On the 
night when Lord John Russell solemnly confirmed his petulant declaration against the Ballot, on the fatal 21st 
of November last, poor Mr O'Connell went home to bed, and wept bitter tears all night! So, at least, he says; 
while, with Moore, in his melody of the “ Bright Sword of Erin,” we say— 

«*« For each soft eye of Dan that John wakened a tear in, 
A drop of his heart’s.blood shall reek on the blade.” 
Instead of going home to bed, and blubbering, why did not Mr O'Connell go to rest with a clear and quiet conscience, 
after having discharged his duty in warning the Cabinet Minister, as did Harvey, Leader, and Buller ?~or act like 
Mr Ward, who, on the instant, told the testy Conservative Secretary that, by that declaration, he “ had signed his 
own death-warrant, and chalked out the graves of his colleagues.” But, no! Mr O’Connell had no thuncer-bolts 
'o launch that evening. It was all drizzling rain, And what a picture of the pathetic !— 
«* The big, round tears coursing each other down his innocent nose 
In pitecous chase?” 
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chalant Lord is also composed of more malleable 
material than little John; more impressible to 
the Irish screw. O’Connell’s organ, The Dublin 
Pilot, has accordingly opened a hot fire upon 
the denounced portion of the Government, while 
a cross-fire is poured in by Lord Melbourne's 
small engines in London, Far be it from us to 
defend the individuals marked out as scape- 
goats; but we hold the entire Cabinet guilty 
alike, art and part, and believe that any intrigue 
to maintain one section in power at the expense 
of another, can have none other than selfish ob- 
jects, and the continuance of delusion under a 
new guise. In O’Connell’s Dublin journal, The 
Pilot, of the 5th September, we find the following 
passage from T'he Eauminer, Lord Melbourne’s 
personal London organ :— 

None will rejoice more sincerely than ourselves, in 
seeing Lord Melbourne’s Ministry occupying a higher 
and a stronger popular ground, as We are sure they may 
yet do, than that from which they have so unfortunately 
descended. But tur this, as for any other purpose, be it 
tor better or for worse, it is certain that ihe government 
must underyo some repairs, some renovation ; for, consti- 
tuted as it is, it cannot go throuyh the first stage of the 
next Session. A deplorable deficiency of the faculties of 
business has lately been observable iu Parliament. This 
must be cured, for it most certainly will not be en- 
dured. 

Upon this, Zhe Pilot, well-knowing the quarter 
whence the threat proceeds, remarks-— 

Now, this we take to be a very distinct and audible 
beating up for ministerial recruits; and this is the point 
on which we wish to fasten the attention of the clergy 
and the Irish people. 

We do not remember to have read in English, or indeed 
l.uropean history, of any ininistry that possessed equal 
advantages and powers for seiving their country as the 
Melbourne Ministry possessed, on the assuinption of the 
eceptre Jast year by the present monarch. But, unluck- 
ily, on the very first night of the assembling of parlia- 
ment, Lord J. Russeli, the leader of the reform move- 
ment and of the Hiouse of Commons, suddenly came out 
with a declaration against the ballot and all further re- 
jorm! ‘This at once liad its effect on the people ; and the 
fory lords were not slow in perceiving the advantages it 
gave them. 
that unhorsed the Duke of Wellington in 1830, and pro- 
duced hisdowntal, The Tory Peers, we say, immediately 
on the declaration of Lord J. Russell, ‘saw that the Mel- 
bourne Ministry was overthrown ; and they accordingly 
assumed the duties and powers of government in both 
houses, and even the forms of address, appertaining from 
time immemorial to ministers of the crown, For it not 
unfrequently happened that Loid J. Russell, the succes-- 
ful leader of the British people against the Tory benches, 
would find himself constrained to “ ask the right hon- 
vurable baronet (Sir R. Peel) what course he meant to 
pursue on Thursday night with respect to the Irish mu- 
nicipal bill 7” 

Accordingly, this ministry and their measures were 
kicked unceremoniously by the Tory leaders in the Lords 


It was a similar declaration against reform | 











and Commons, and they were driven to the miserable | 


position of eating up their own declarations. 


They are | 


now beaten to the earth, and must either resign their | 


clumsily-wielded power into the hands of the ‘Tories, or 
else come back again to their insulted and disgusted con- 
stituents, Dut it is useless for them to come, unless 
identified with great measures, and accompanied by men 


drawn fiom the ranks of the people to represent these | 


measures, Upon this there cannot, and there shall not, 
be any mistake. The office, fur instance, of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is notorious, is‘at present filled by 
imcapacity, if not by something woree. Ireland, at least, 
will not long endure that man and his crotchets. 


There is much more of it ; and abundant abuse 
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of a proscribed few of the individual members of 
a Goveriment every member of which is to be 
held equally guilty, and which the Irish Chief, 
disgraced themselves by supporting in all their 
worst measures. But this shallow intrizgue—the 
forlorn hope of the exclusive supporters of Mel. 
bourne ; those who care not who périshes, so that 
the Premier is savyed—cannot succeed. 

The Whig-Tory Ministers must stand or fa]] 
tugether. The Tories, like men of sense, shun 
and disdain alliance with persons so hopelessly 
damaged ; and no acute, forecasting Liberal, 
who is merely wise in his generation, and has 
any little character to risk, would take office in so 
rickety a Cabinet. Nor cafi any rational Re- 
former see one whit to choose between Lord Juhn 
Russell and Lord Melbourne, save that most fickle 
of all earthly possessions, the favour of a young 
Queen held by an elderly courtier who chances 
to be her Minister, and for the endurance of 
which he must tremble every day that he rises, 
If there be any difference, it is rather in favour 
of Lord John Russell. He occasionally shews 
some power of resistance in a right direction, 
So much for this incipient intrigue, which can 
never ripen. Mr Spring Rice and Lord Glenelg 
might be got rid of to their own satisfaction ; 
but what is to be made of the hope of the house 
of Russell ?>—And could Melbourne do without 
him and his collateral advantages? 

The more moderate portion of the Liberal 
Ministerial supporters—those who, though they 
cannot defend the policy or measures of the 
Government, still, for sume vague reason and 
more vague hope, desire to keep in the Whigs, 
but at the same time to make some progress 
in Reform—perceive as clearly as The Ex- 
aminer or The Pilot, that, without actually 
doing something, as well as making vast pro- 
fessions, the Melbourne Ministry cannot longer 
exist. They, however, dread a disruption in the 
Cabinet. They try to keep it united, coax it to 
eat in its words, to hang out some fresh de- 
vice, and to get up a new “ principle.” 

The Melbournites are great men for “ a prin- 
ciple.” They can do nothing without one, It 
was on “a principle’—that, namely, indicated in 
the Appropriation Clause—upon which they pro- 
cluimed that their Government was based ! The 
new principle recommended for their adoption 1s 
Ballot, which has the additional recommendation 
of yiving them a chance of salvation, however 
small, at the next election; or, if not Bailot, 
which Lord John cannot in decency now coun- 
tenance, then something else, to conciliate, and, 
if possible, pacify the grumbling Reformers. 
Will they do this? And, if they should promise, 
how far are these men of principle tu be depended 
upon? it is not for us to laugh at the sanguine 
expectations of sincere Reformers, and much less 
to laugh derisively. Shortly after the forma- 
tion of the second Melbourne Administration, 
we gave up all hopes of the Whig. Tories; 
yet, no longer ago than the accession of the new 
Sovereign, we were again willing to be deceived, 
tohope the best of them, even when wesaw nosure 
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fundation of hope. Thanks to Lord John Rus- 
ell, he did not protract the delusion.* That 
energetic Little Finality probably outwitted him- 
lf, for it appears that he actually resigned— 
:-he most remarkable phenomenon, by the way, of 
thelate Session ;—but he effectually opened the eyes 
yf the nation. ‘There is, however, charity to be 
extended to those who, like Mr Ward, are willing 
to hope still, even against the tendencies of the 
Whig-‘lory policy so glaringly manifested, and 
with not the substantial difference of a hairs. 
breadth between the principles and objects of the 
two factions who have hitherto alternately made 
the people their spoil. But we wrong the Tories. 
They have something like a fixed creed, wither- 
ing as are its dogmas ; some comprehensible and 
consistent principles of action, bad as they are. 
To those real, though very, very moderate Re- 
formers who persist in going over the old ground, 
and using the old language of superstitious dread 
of the Tories, rather than of rational dislike of 
Tory and of Whig-Tory principles, we speak 
more in sorrow than in anger, when we inquire 
how they vindicate their farther trust, or place 
any hope of good in men, who, imbecile to a 
proverb, have also shewn a reckless profligacy in 
their abandonment of their principles, unparalleled 
since the Revolution. ‘Tory Governments, the 
worst of them, at least possessed the vigour which 
placed them above the necessity of practising 
such manifold deceits, ending in the shameless 
desertion of the measures to which they were 
solemnly pledged. 

How does it sound to hear, in this extrem- 
ity, the Ministerial advocates, [hired or vol- 
untary, bid them stand forth like men, and save 
themselves by the adoption of some new prin- 
ciple of reform, such as Ballot ; or—more futile 
still from finality men—the reform of the Reform 
Bill! The matter can only be reconciled in the 


anything :—and hence, in the eyes of Reformers, 
their superiority to the Tories. They will do 


anything to which they can be compelled ; while | 


the Tories would probably have the honesty and 


manliness to resign, as Sir Robert Peel did, to | 
make way for Lord Melbourne and his “ prin- | 


ciple,” 

To take but this one example of the good 
faith of Whig-Tories, and the depraving example 
they are setting to future Administrations :—If 
ever any government, and every individual mem- 
ber of that government, was solemnly pledged to 


a measure, it was Lord Melbourne’s second Ad- 
ministration, to the great principle involved in 
the Appropriation Clause, That clause was 
their Palladium. Session after session, while 
Reformers cheered their spirit, they renewed 
the tokens of their allegiance to the principle 
of all church property being public property, 
and, as such, liable to be dealt with as the wis. 
dom of Parliament thought fit. It was the thing 
upon which the Finality Ministers were fairly at 
issue with the Tories, and upon which there 
could be no concession, no compromise. They 
were pledged as gentlemen, as well as in their 
official capacity. Lord Melbourne, in particular, 
the chief of the Cabinet, roused himself from his 
ordinary complacent mood of pleasant drowsi- 
head, and displayed energy foreign to his dispo- 
sition, when the cause is merely public and not 
personally annoying. And how could he doless in 
that question upon which he said his Govern- 
ment was based? Great pains were taken by 
Ministers individually, to proclaim, that, on the 
carrying their Irish bill, “their existence as a 
Government depended ;” and we have all seen 
how much they will] peril and sacrifice in that dear 
cause—their official existence! Accordingly, 
when Lord Lyndhurst moved the destruction of 
the grand palladium, up got Lord Melbourne, in 
huge wrath. The proposition was almost a per- 
sonal affront, in his peculiar circumstances. He 
declared that ‘‘ He would not accept the bill when 
deprived of THE PRINCIPLE to which he was 
pledged. He and his colleagues stoop on that prin- 
ciple. They stood on that to which they were 
pledged ; and—[now mark the noble Viscount’s 
stalwart determination |—if they were not longer 
sustained in the maintenance of that principle, 
THEY WERE READY TO RESIGN THE OFFICES THEY 
HELD! ! !” 





| How we all crowed—poor simpletons, as the 
view, that, to keep their offices, it is imagined by | 
such men as Mr Ward, Ministers will at need do | 


Tories called us, and asthe Whigs thought us— 
at this brave declaration of the Premier! Here 
was a manly Minister! Here was a vigorous 
Government ! 

« Not only in point of honour, but in point of 
feeling, and in point of every regard which they 
would consider binding upon themselves as pub- 
lic men, he [our heroic and immovable Premier! ] 
and his colleagues felt bound to adhere to the 
principle and to the letter of the resolution.” 
| And is it for the men who so lately made these 
| studiously energetic declarations, and have 80 
_ shamelessly, and with such sacrifice of personal and 
| of public character, abandoned the cause they 


A 





—— — ee 





* There is a delectable passage in O'Connell's second letter of the season to the “‘ Hereditary bondsmen,” On the 
hight when Lord John Russell solemnly confirmed his petulant declaration against the Ballot, on the fatal 21st 
of November last, poor Mr O'Connell went home to bed, and wept bitter tears all night! So, at least, he says; 
while, with Moore, in his melody of the “ Bright Sword of Erin,” we say— 

«« For each. soft eye of Dan that John wakened a tear in, 
A drop of his heart’s-blood shal! reek on the blade.” 


Instead of going home to bed, and blubbering, why did not Mr O'Connell go to rest with a clear and quiet covuscience, 
after having discharged his duty in warning the Cabinet Minister, as did Harvey, Leader, and Buller ?—or act like 
Mr Ward, who, on the instant, told the testy Conservative Secretary that, by that declaration, he “ had signed his 
own death-warrant, and chalked out the graves of his colleagues.” But, no! Mr O’Connell had no thunder-bolts 
to launch that evening. It was all drizzling rain, And what a picture of the pathetic !— 

«« The big, round tears coursing each other down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase?” 
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had sworn to maintain, that the member for Shef- 
field now challenges the farther reliance of the 
People ?—that is, if they, and especially Finality 
John, can only be coaxed into hanging out 
some other Reform principle. A principle is a 
sine qua non with their advocates. A Principle 
seems as necessary to their existence as was a 
Moral to the character of Joseph Surface. We 
use Mr Ward's name, as the representative of a 
class of Reformers which we desire to respect 


though we cannot understand why they should | 


encourage the delusion of continuing faith in the 
Finality Ministers—men of whom even Mr Ward 
was compelled to tell this disgraceful tale to his 
constituents :— 

On the Irish Church I did suppose that the Govern- 
ment had given such distinct pledges to the country as to 


the policy they would pursue, that any departure from 
them was iwpossible. They have departed from 


sider the conduct of the Government on this question | 


one of the grossest instances of political tergiversation that 
ever occurred. When we remember the fact, that, in 1835, 
this question was the Ministry’s stepping-stone to office ; 
that Lord John Russell then said, the principle of Appro- 
priation was one of so much importance, that, if Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s Government could only exist by succeeding 
against the principle, it were better that the principle 
should succeed and the Government should fall—that Mr 
Spring Rice said that the attempt to settle the question 
without this principle was one of those impossibilities 
which no man in his senses could contemplate—that 
Lord Melbourne said he considered himself pledged as a 
gentleman, to adhere to the principle—remembering ail 
this, I confess it is with griefand pain I have seen the course 
which the Government have pursued on this question, 
And yet Mr Ward would not abandon these mén 
to their fate, lest a more Conservative Govern- 
ment might be put intheir place! It is a strange 
state of a country when itsrulers have no recom- 
mendation save their weakness and incapacity, 
and not daring to be so Conservative as the pre- 
sent Ministry are plainly inclined to be, ever 
since they gained the Court. Mr Ward, with 
many acute persons, believes that, though the 
Administration has been of no advantage to Eng- 
land, it has been a great blessing to Ireland. 
Even this is very questionable. <A lull has been 
obtained for that poor country; but the perma- 
nent advantages remain to be proved. To pull 
down one vile and detestable faction only to 
rear up another, which would soon become as 
bad, will be found no enduring advantage. How 
many lulls, and respites, and highly popular 
Lord Lieutenants has Ireland had ?—And in 
whet have they all ended? Mr O’Connell 
represents Ireland as more volcanic than ever, 
and loud complaints are now made by his 
organs, of abuse of patronage by the paragon 
Irish Government. The best symptom of the na- 
tional feeling of Ireland is, that, being as hos- 
tile as ever to Tory and Orange domination, 





| 
! 
| 
\ 


the People begin to think for themselves, 
The vessel no longer answers so promptly as in 
times past to the helm, while the helmsman 
steered in which direction soever best suited 
his interest or inclination. 

To come back to the heroic adherence of the 
Finality Ministers to their “ principle:’"’—the very 
cream of the thing is, that some blabbers upon 
our side the Channel, charge ©’Connell and 
the Irish Liberal Members with having forced 
poor Lord Melbourne upon the course which 
friends and enemies alike feel so humiliating 
and injurious ; upon the abandonment of that 
single principle, which he could the worse spare, 
as he has not another liberal one left with 
which to shift himself. It is not surprising 
that his friends should seek to lay the blame 
on the Irish members; but can anything go 


ey ‘ /_monstrous and incredible as their accusatij 
them; and I have no hesitation in saying, that I con- | ; = 


be really true? This extraordinary statement 
appeared first in The Examiner, when that print 
found it necessary to plead, in extenuation 
of the unprincipled abandonment of “ the prin. 
ciple,” that the Irish Members, not the Tory 
Irish, but the O’Connellites, had coerced the un- 
happy Premier, placed between the Devil and 
the deep sea, into the act which Mr Ward le. 
niently describes as ‘an instance of the grossest 
tergiversation that ever occurred.” The same 
extraordinary assertion, as to the Irish Chiefs, has 
been made in other quarters ; and thus the mys. 
tery of iniquity deepens, and every man forms 
his own hypothesis as to the alleged conduct of 
O’Connell. Is it then true, as the Tories de. 
clare, that the Irish Chiefs make the British 
Minister yield to the screw as often as they 
have amind? But, above all, is it true that the 
Irish chiefs forced Lord Melbourne to give up 
the Appropriation Clause, and carried that in- 
famous Tithe Bill which the Irish nation spurns? 
O’Connell’s choicest flowers of blarney, and his 
direct denials of a fact so incredible, cannot blind 
his countrymen to the part he so openly acted 
in Parliament in support of that bill, and its 
pleasant collateral, the million ; which last, how- 
ever, more nearly affects us thanthe Irish. But, 
if it be true that he was the instrument of 
compelling the Government to disgrace itself, 
and abandon whatever was of value in the bill— 
namely, the assertion of the great principle, that 
Church property is public property, and to be 
dealt with as such—what then shall we say ? The 
thing appears monstrous :—and yet it cannot be 
denied. ‘The fact is reiterated ; and O'Connell 
takes no notice of it. It passes with Mr Roe- 
buck’s, and now Mr Sharman Crawford’s letters ; 
and is, like them and Mr Davern’s epistles, 
cushioned by all the Irish papers that are under 
O’Connell’s influence.* According to one con- 








* Mr O'Brien Davern, a Catholic priest at Knockany, in the County of Limerick, and an unfeigned seeker of 
“ Justice to [reland,”’ has addressed two very able letters to the “ Liberator” upon his policy siuce he became an 
ally of the Whigs, which Mr O'Connell has not yet noticed, and with which the Irish Liberal press has, according 
to the Northern Whig, one of the few independent liberal journals in Ireland, dealt in the same way. 

Mr Davern tells the simple truth, when he assures Mr O'Connell, that the people feel humiliating sorrow, 
that he, of all men on earth, should not only have lured them into dependence on the Ministry, but actually as 
sisted in the manufacture of those bonds with which their worn manacles were to be strengthened.”’ He also states, 

hut they feel “ vexation, that, as a ycuple, they should have been so hoodwinked, so feulist. so guilty, as to confide 
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jecture, the Irish Liberal Members and their 
friends were anxious for any sort of adjustment 
which might stop the course of those rude mes. 
sengers, Exchequer writs, to their doors, now 
when their personal liabilities were to be fixed ; 
put, in the special instance of O'Connell and one 
or two more of the Irish leaders, some suspicious 
persons go much farther. ‘Their uncharitable 
hypothesis is, that the reason of O’Connell and 
the other Catholic chiefs favouring a Bill for 
perpetuating tithes, is that the tithes may in 
due time be handed over to the Catholic Church ! 
Now, this of O'Connell the Voluntary !—of 
O'Connell pledged to the Voluntary principle a 
hundred and a hundred times; and more deeply, if 
that be possible, than was Lord Melbourne to the 
Appropriation Clause—is much too bad. Still the 
dificulty remains ; and Mr O'Connell is placed in 
a dilemma, from which he will find it difficult to 
extricate himself with credit. This very remark- 
able fact is stated in the Northern Whig of the 
sth September, in relation to O’Connell’s stanch- 
ness to Voluntaryism :— 

It cannot be forgotten that, when Mr Sharman Craw- 
ford endeavoured to pledge the National Association, two 
years ago, to stand by the principle of total extinction or 
total appropriation, and to admit of no compromise that 
would favour or sanction the continued collection of tithes 


for the Church, he was strenuously resisted by Mr O’Con- 
nell; and that, though the latter gentleman, in the end, as- 


PEEPS POLITICAL, FROM THE LOOP-HOLES OF RETREAT. 


sented to a general declaration in favour of the principle, | 


he managed to get a resolution added, which he after- 
wards used as an excuse for continuing the miserable in- 
stalment policy—that is, the policy which he has follow- 
ed out to the extent of accepting the humiliating and 


voercive Tithe Bill, which has just become law, Mr | | : 
ingratitude and perfidy to those who gave them 


Crawford mentioned to us, at that time, a circumstance 
which we considered very extraordinary, and which has 
not, as far as we know, been hitherto published. 
Mr Crawford’s resolutions were proposed in the Associa- 
tiou, they were referred to a Committee. In that Com- 
mittee, Mr O'Connell, to the surprise of Mr Crawford, 
opposed the proposition of extinction; and, among the 
reasons which he assigned for doing so, was this—that he 
thought there were many of the Catholic Clergy who 
would not be in favour of it! The matter, however, 
was finally arranged, in the way we have above stated. 
Mr Crawford thought, indeed, that he had got the Asso. 
ciation pledged against the unfortunate compromising, 
and fatal instalment doctrine ; but Mr O'Connell, as it 
appeared, had outemanmuvred him. . . . 6 « « 

The above fact, which was mentioned to us at the 
time, greatly surprised us. As to Mr O'Connell, we 
ceased from that moment to believe that he had the 
least notion of struggling for tithe extinction. It was 
subsequently stated, as a matter of fact, by The Era- 
miner, of London, that Mr O'Connell was the very indi- 
vidual who urged Ministers to abandon even that small 
alvance on the road to justice, the Appropriation Clause! 
_ The same assertion has been reiterated, over and over 
again, and never denied; and, only a few days ago, The 
Examiner ascribed the abandonment of the principle, on 
the part of the Ministry, to this, as “ the true cause,” that 
“the parties mainly concerned, the Irish Chiefs, were 
clamouring for a surrender.” 

Irishmen will not believe this of O’Connell. 


The Examiner, they will say, is labouring to 
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vindicate its patron ; The Northern Whig must be 
mistaken. But Mr Ward, the Radical Member 
for Sheffield, and the friend of the Administra- 
tion fully as far as any honest Reformer can be 
their friend, told his constituents, the other day, 
the self-same tale:—that O'Connell and Sheil 
were the real authors of the Tithe-Bill. 

“ I know,” said Mr Ward, “ that these views have 
been forced upon the Government (and this is their only 
excuse) by the Irish Members.” 

The Northern Whig acquits the Catholicclergy 
of the secret design of preserving tithes, which 
might so soon become their own again; and 
we hope this may be so. 

To return to Mr Ward, or to that intelligent 
and moderately Liberal party which his opinions 
may be held to represent—to those who are either 
committed in opposition to the Tories, on per- 
sonal grounds, or are anxiously desirous to main- 
tain the Melbourne Ministry, because it is the 
least bad that can be found.—If the Cabi- 
net hold together at all, it can, in the judgment 
of Mr Ward, only do so by an immediate change 
of measures. But can he or any man lay his 
hand upon his heart, and say that the same Min- 
isters who, in the first flush of hope and power last 
session, advisedly and solemnly declared against 
all good measures, are to return, and place their 
strength in them now? Were they capable of 
such conduct, the nation would accept the bene- 
fit, though it must despise the givers. But they 


_ have neither the wisdom nor the courage to re- 


When | 


trace their course. They are doomed men; 
doomed by their inherent weakness, and by their 


power. O’Connell can help them no farther 
than he has done; and they have deeply damaged 
him. No reflecting Reformer can longer flatter 
himself that Lord Durham is qualified, either by 


intellect, temper, or inclination, to strengthen 





the tottering Whig Government, where it most 
needs strength, even although Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell could conquer their sus- 
picions of the noble Earl, and although he were 
persuaded to pocket his late affronts, and come 
to the rescue. Much less is Durham the man to 
accomplish the hopes of Reformers. But, sup- 
posing that Lord John were sunk, as he deserves, 
with Ballot and Finality tied round his neck, 
how could the Melbournites go on without him ? 
The case is hopeless: the members of the 
frail concern must stand or fall together. O’Con- 
nell can do no more—and he will not longer 
sacrifice himself ; and Lord Durham must be 
left to play the only parts for which nature 
has fitted him—the Small Czar or the Sulky 
Boy ; while the mysterious ‘“‘ Durham policy,” 
of which so much was heard, remains an enigma 
for future antiquarian research. But the Whigs 
are now, it seems, favourable to some change in 





the achievement of their freedom, and their children’s freedom, to any one living creature, when they felt the grow- 


ing invincibility of their ewn power.” This is noble. 


‘* What faith,” says this honest priest, “can the people any 


longer feel in the leader who, on Wednesday, wrote a letter from London, denouncing the Ministerial bill ‘as worse 
than ever was imposed by Mahommedan sword on Grecian vassals,’ and on the following evening, and with protests 
from five Irish counties in his pocket, made a speech in support of it, and recorded a vote in its favour ? Ob, sir, 


believe me the people are sick of this blowing hot and cold.” 
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_ hope in that direction. 
There will be no change ia those laws that the 


the Corn-Laws, some modification of the Food- | 


Tax—and Mr Ward seems to place a lingering 
This ia a gross delusion. 


People do not force. It was upon this very text 


that Lord Melbourne took occasion to profess | 
his universal Conservatism—his hatred of change; | 


and he was as explicit on this point as ever 
was Lord John Russell on Finality or Ballot. 
To pin the Premier down to his declaration 
against change of all kinds, but especially 


in the Corn-Laws, the Duke of Wellington, at | 


the very close of the session, and when Lord 
Brougham was speaking against the Food-Tax, 
paid “ the noble Viscount at the head of the 
government” compliments, which were taken 
in gracious part. Far was Lord Melbourne 
from hinting, ‘1 do not deserve the praise of 
the noble Duke on this point, as I am rather 
favourable to a revisal of the Corn-laws. I con- 
sider this an open question.” By putting the most 
convenient gloss on Lord Melbourne’s equivo- 
cal language, Mr Ward properly encourages 
the people of Sheffield to persevere in bombard- 
ing upon the Corn.laws. 
ing to Mr Ward, is like the gir) in the farce, 
with her brisk lover—“I will never consent 
unless you ravish me.” The People are worn- 
out, sickened, and contemptuous of these hollow 
pretexts—these refuges of lies, which Ministerial 
advocates and supporters have, from year to 
year, erected, by putting flattering and glozing 
constructions upon a few double-handled words, 
used by Ministers once or twice in a session. 
What hope the issue of the registrations givesthe 
Whig-T ories, we cannot tell. Both factions claim 
the victory ; and, though the Government influ- 
ence and patronage must have their weight, Tery 
activity, and Tory confidence in the accession to 
office of the party whenever they please, more 
than counterbalance the temporary distribution 
of the loaves and fishes. In the wholesale and 


The Premier, accord- | 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S PHENOMENA AND ORDER OF THE SOLAR SYSTE\,. 


infamous corruption of the county consti. 
tnencies by the manufacture of fagot-votes 
it is impossible to say which party deserves the 
palm. Both have been alike indefatigable . 
though the Tories, at least in Scotland, have 
been the most successful. Indeed, from the ex. 
ample of Lord Melbourne and his “ principle,” 
downward through Mr O’Connell and his Tithe. 
Bill to the principal fagot-manufacturers an 
their raw material, we are constrained to believe 
that public morality was never at a lower eb} 
than now, under the working of the Reform Bil]. 

On the main question, and after the volumes 
of speculation and speechifieation that have been 
expended since the recess, it is clear that the 
Ministry know no more of the course they are 
to steer than the man in the moon. They have 
the young Queen, they have the means of corrup- 
tion, and the will to employ them. They have con- 
siderable patronage, and, as usual, the Chapter 
of Accidents. They might turn the Corn-Law 
agitation to some account, could so pressing a 
matter be protracted and nothing done. Now 
that “‘ Justice to Ireland” is shelved, a running 
fight might be got up between Churchmen, and 
Liberals and Dissenters, by prostituting to so 
vile a purpose the sacred question of National 
Education :—this, of course, after the old fashion 
of playing fast and loose for as many years as 
the people can be gulled, to have the matter set- 
tled in the old way, by yielding it to the Tories 
and the Church. 

Our lucubrations have been confined to the 


| Ministry and its props; but what shall be said of 


the Parliament, and, in particular, of many of the 
men sent to it by large reforming constituencies; 
Have they played their parts well? Or is there 


'any good hope that in the next session there 


will be a better understanding and stricter union 
among those who ought to constitute the Radical 
Opposition? We see none, 





PROFESSOR NICHOL’S PHENOMENA AND ORDER OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM. 


Any popular exposition of the science of as- 
tronomy can be little more than a history of the 
successive discoveries of those eminent men who 
have made the nature and the laws of the heavenly 
bodies the subject of their investigations. The 
chief aim of Professor Nichol’s work is, accord- 
ingly, to familiarize the most important of these 
discoveries ; and, by presenting them in a strik- 
ing light, to lead captive the imagination, and to 
raise the young student or the general reader 
from the dead letter to the living spirit of the 
most sublime of the physical sciences, The 
work, therefore, is not to be considered a mere 
elementary treatise orgrammar of solarastronomy; 
and, indeed, its plan presupposes that the student 
shall be previously conversant with the routine 
of names and numbers, and with the leading out- 
lines of the system, Even these “ beggarly 
elements” may be acquired here, but certainly 





not in the way best suited to “ the lowest capa- 
city.” The author appeals at every step to the 
understanding ; and, not contented with assert- 
ing that euch things are, demonstrates why they 
must be so. 


feel that horror of the trite and the commonplace, 
which, if not kept in check by the well-defined 
boundaries of science, might become fatal to sim- 
plicity. This tendency co-exists with a faculty 
for clearness and perspicuity in demonstration, 
to which we shall afterwards have occasion 
advert. 

It is mentioned, in a prefatory note, that the 
present volume should be regarded as the first 
of a series, of which the author's “‘ Views of the 
Architecture of the Heavens” forms the second 
link. He requests that the volumes may be 
taken in this more natural order ; rising from the 


He must have been aware that there - 
is no want of elementary works ; and he appearsto — 
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t to the greater—from the contemplation of 
the harmony and beauty of our own little system, 
to the majesty and grandeur of the Universal 
Heaven—to the sublimity of the Jnfinite, which 
formed the lofty and awful subject of the pre- 
ceding work. 

In the present view of the Solar System, as- 
tronomy is traced from its birthplace, in the plains 
of Chaldea, to the latest discoveries of Sir John 
Herschel, and the contemporary German astro. 
nomers, Where these bear upon the subject. The 
Professor displays not a little enthusiasm in expa- 
tiating upon the memory of the philosophers and 
heroes, We might say martyrs, of his favourite 
science ; and an astronomer without enthusiasm 
would, indeed, be little more than a mere calcu- 
lating machine, The Treatise is, accordingly, 
filled with aspirations after the Infinite, the 
Eternal Source of light and love; with symptoms 
of that instinctive longing of the human heart, 
whether in sage or savage, emphatically alluded 
to in our anthor’s reference to the origin of 
judicial astrology, as “ that first and most daring 
expression of the human mind of its belief in the 
existence of a wide and permanent sympathy 
through all things, and also the first outburst 
of the ambition of man—~a wild but grand effort 
to break from the bondage of disorder, and to 
unite his destiny and being with these far and 
noble orbs.” 

Long periods of obscurity and ignorance inter- 
vening in the progress of discovery, or absolute 
retrogression, are among those mortifying facts 
in the history of the human race, to which 
astronomy has been more subjected than any 
other of the popular sciences. Dr Nichol justly 
jmputes these benumbing pauses or retrograde 
motions to causes which, we fear, are not yet 
wholly conquered: tothat cowardly, unquestioning, 
slavish subjection to the authority of great 
names and to received opinions, which made the 
technicalities of the Ptolemaic system be regarded 
by the disciples of Ptolemy as more sacred than its 
essence, and rendered them more desirous of ob- 
taining distinction as his followers, than imitating 
his high love of truth. The evil deplored is not 
peculiar to astronomy. In philosophy, how long 
was Aristotle a kind of Old Man of the Sea; 
though the fault was not in the philosopher, 
but in those who, having voluntarily bent their 
necks to the burden, to which they became so 
firmly yoked by authority and custom that they 
could not move save under it. From such con- 
siderations, the rapid sketch of the persecutions 
endured by Copernicus and Galilev, presented in 
this volume, has a reflex moral value, independ- 
ent of the history of Astronomical discovery, by 
exhibiting the pitiable weaknesses and wicked- 
hess into which bigotry, and intolerance, and 
slavish submission to creeds and names, may 
precipitate the very men who assume to be the 
lights and guides of their age. Conceive the 
principal professor of philosophy at Padua obsti- 
nately refusing to look at the planets and their 
satellites through Galileo’s newly-framed power- 
ful telescope, lest. he should be compelled to be- 


come the convert of his own eyes !—or the blind 
and venerable Galileo himself on his knees before 
the Sacred College, renouncing the Damnable 
Heresy of the motion of the Earth, while the 
secret heart of the crushed and persecuted sage 
clung firmly as ever to the wicked belief which 
he declared that he “ abjured, cursed, and de- 
tested!” Persecution, whether for Truth or Error, 
—and against Truth persecution has ever been the 
most rancorous,—cannot now be carried quite so 
far; but has it ceased to annoy, injure, and ruin 
its victims? Now the heresy may be connected 
with astronomy, now with geology, and again 
with something else, or with merely speculative 
opinion ; but that principle of intolerance which is 
branded by our author as the essence of malignity, 
and which would seem something demoniac rather 
than human, is ever active, and ever relentless. 

The second chapter of the work opens grandly 
and solemnly with the downfal of those fallacies, 
bolstered up for centuries by the authority of 
names, and fenced with the flaming sword of 
intolerance; and with the reform, or, it might be 
said, the regeneration of astronomy. It is re- 
marked— 

When logic has done its uttermost, and ingenuity 
made successful use of every artifice to prove that natural 
which is not so, some remote or obscure mind, less than 
usual under the thraldom of custom, and, it may be, 
gifted by the Divinity with a nearer view of himself, 
sends forth from its retirement some bold thought, some 
quiet reclamation on behalf of common sense, or some 
sincere appeal to the geueral reason of mankind, at which 
the surly logicians, amid all their security, cannot help 
being angry and amazed, and in presence of whose silent 
majesty—albeit in the mere commencements of its power 
—their cumbrous and imposing superstitions tremble in 
ominous presentiment of their fate. Kven at such « 
mowent—the moment of the seeming triumph of the 
Ptolemaic machinery—in the hour of its glory and pride 
—this still small voice was heard, issuing from the soli 
tude of an unknown Polish ecclesiastic, promising to 
lighten us on the true way towards celestial truths, to 
open prospects of the Heavens new, vast, and inappreci- 
able, and to reveal a more exalted knowledge concern. 
ing the power and wisdom of God? The promise was 
bold, but to the very letter has it been kept. By the 
word of this Pole, the curtain of the outward senses was 
rolled up, and the Universe exhibited in its own majeatic 
attributes, 

The obscurity of the times in which he lived rests 
over the early character of Copernicus, Wedo not know 
how far favourable circumstances contributed to the de. 
velopement of his genius, or whether, without peculiar 
advantages, he owes all toan inbornenergy. But what- 
ever his mental culture, the greatness of his mind he 
could borrow from no one, as of all who had yet lived, 
he was the first to accomplish a task most difficult for 
man, Feeling, with the intuitive force of the highest 
genius, that those popular systems of the Heavens could 
not be true, and at the same time recognising that the 
logic which sustained them was impregnable, he threw 
fiv.a him the weight of the belief of ages, and quietly 
asked whether that fundamental tenet, which asserts that 
the Earth is motionless, might not be false. The mental 
effort required, even to hesitate on a point which all 
mavkind had up to that moment undoubtingly believed, 
and which had now inwoven itself with all their modes 
of thought, was an achievement for the highest order of 
genius; the question being put, it required ouly superior 
but not uncemmon talent, to follow it to its conclusions. 
. » Modesty—a characteristic of the finest minds—in- 
duced Copernicus, after he had obtained sight of this great 
idea, to search through the ancient philesophies, lest per- 





| chance there might be precious relics buried there, which 
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could confirm and encourage him ; and accordingly he 
did find certain hints, touching apparently on a simpler 
order of things—hints which his correct and discriminat- 
ing intellect speedily methodized into that system which, 
in the somewhat hyperbolical language of his successor 
Tycho, “ moved the earth from its foundations, stopped 
the revolution of the firmament, made the sun stand still, 
and subverted the whole ancient order of the Universe,” 


The discoveries—or, to call them by a mure 
modest name, the bold ideas and grand specula- 
tions of Copernicus—are next briefly elucidated, 
and also the nature of his positive discoveries, 
and with that clearness, brevity, and simplicity, 
which we consider one of Professur Nichol’s best 
characteristics as a popular instructor, and which 
he may probably have perfected by his previous 
experience as a lecturer and private teacher: 
the closet alone could never give this valuable 
faculty. But an exemplification of this useful 
power would be difficult, without the plates and 
diagrams employed ; and, besides, the eloquent 
general speculations and reflections—the moral 
results, as it were—are better adapted to our 
purpose. In these we can bring forward the 
author, speaking in his own person, and unfold- 
ing the wonders and sublimities of creation, and 
the powers and excellencies of thuse sages who 
may be called the first. born of human intelligence. 
The demonstrations are for private study. The 
faculty most apparent in them, perspicuity, was 
prominent in the illustrative demonstrations of Dr 
Nichol’s work on the Sideral astronomy ; but, in 
our Lilliputian home-system, the expositor treads 
upon ground more familiar to most of his readers, 
We are not so helplessly bewildered and over- 
whelmed with ithe vast and infinite of the Uni- 
verse which is opened up there; with multitudi- 
nary starry systems in all stages of progression— 
with that mighty maze, which, if not without a 
plan, yet so far transcends our limited powers, 
as to mock our boldest conceptions, and cast 
down the imaginations of the most profound 
sage, almost to the level of him who, prostrate, 
wonders and adores. 

In prosecuting the course of discovery in the 
Planetary Astronomy, or rather in the Sular Sys- 
tem, “‘ The wisdom of our ancestors” is amusingly 
illustrated by the prejudices and notions of those 
who brought the whole force of logic to the re- 
futation of the damnable heresies of Copernicus 
and Galileo. What they alleged ought not to be 
true, it was not convenient, not according to pro- 
priety, to have true, and therefure it was not 
true. Upon the discovery of the satellites by the 
instruments of Galileo, a discovery which threw 
Conservative astronomers into so much trepida- 
tion, and especially upon the whisper or avowal 
of that awful innovation upon the settled con- 
stitution of the Heavens— 


Francesco Sizzi, an astronomer of no mean note, and a 
townsman of Galileo's, thus gravely and impressively de- 
livered himself :—‘‘ ‘There are seven windows given to 
animals in the domicile of the head, through which the 
air is admitted to the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, 
to warm, and nourish it; which windows are the princi- 
pal parts of the microcosm or little world—two nostrils, 
twe eyes, two ears, and one mouth; so in the heavens, 
as in @ macrucosm or great world, there are two favourable 
stars (Jupiter and Venus), two unpropitious (Mars and 





Saturn), two luminaries (the Sun and Moon), and Mer. 
cury alone undecided and indifferent. F1om which ang 
many other phenomena of Nature, such as the seven me. 
tals, &c., which it were tedious to enumerate, we gather 
that the number of planets is necessarily seven. More. 
over, the Satellites are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore can exercise no influence over the Farth, and 
therefore would be useless, and therefore do not exist, 
Besides, as well the Jews and other ancient nations as 
modern Europeans have adopted the division of the week 
into seven days, and have named them from the seven 
planets ; now, if we increase the number of planets, this 
whole system falls to the ground!!!’ Reader! jn 


| judging of Sizzi’s logic, beware of one inference—Sj77j 


was as sane as yourself ? There is much emphasis in 
that last paragraph—“ If the new planets were acknow. 
ledged, what a chaos would ensue!” Repose-loving 


| man cares not to be disturbed by discoveries—he prefers 





old opinions, somehow as Selden liked his old slippers— 
because they were easiest for his feet. The spirit as dis. 
tinguished from the mere opinions of these times, will be 
tolerably apprehended by an expression of another astro. 
nomer, a young German, Martin Horky. “I will never,” 
says he, “concede his four new planets to that Italian, 
though I die for it.” Horky was very valorous, but the 
suspicion is, he would rather have made Galileo die for it. 


Dr Nichol becomes almost romantic about Tycho 
Brahe, the doughty and noble Dane, and even 
about his princely castle, for it was an Observa-. 
tory, and the best the world had seen. Urani- 
burg, or “‘ The Castle of the Heavens,” stood on 
the small island of Huen, a spot between Sweden 
and Zealand, which had been bestowed upon 
Tycho by the munificent patronage of the King, 
who, to induce the noble-born astronomer to 
settle in his native kingdom, promised him an 
Observatory to his taste. The Castle of the 
Heavens, reared on this petty islet, was filled 
with noble instruments, and, for twenty years, 
was the scene of the splendid discoveries of him 
who is emphatically termed, and in contradis- 
tinction to Kepler, “ the Observer.” Dr Nichol, 
we have alleged, is enthusiastic about the herves 


_ of astronomy, and he makes his apology, at least, 


very gracefully :—*I introduce no discordant 
consideration, for THEY also are Stars; and we 
are drawn nearer the ErernaL by the memory 
of their greatness.” He embellishes his volume 
with several engravings of the sculptured effigies 
of Tycho, and of the armorial, and, as it seems 
to us, zodiacal decoratiens of Uraniburg. Among 
its finer interior ornaments, was a globe upon 
an immense scale, constructed by Tycho, and 
upon which he had fixed the positions of a thou- 
sand stars. This precious relic has an interest- 
ing history. Fickle is the favour of princes: 


_after above twenty years of devotion to scien- 





tific pursuits in his beloved island, Tycho, by the 
intrigues of a court favourite, whom his high 
spirit had offended, was banished from Huen, 
the royal grant resumed, and “ the best observ- 
atory the world had ever seen, destroyed.” He 
found another royal protector in the Emperor 
Rodolphus, and an asylum at Prague, where, 
after languishing for sume years in exile, pining 
for his beloved solitude, he died prematurely at 
the age of fifty-five—repeating, in his last mo- 
ments, ‘I have not lived in vain !” 

An estimate is made of the value of his dis- 
coveries, and anableanalysis given of the peculiar- 
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ities of his genius, which we must leave to the lei- 
surely reader, contenting ourselves with the par- 
allel between “ the noble Dane” and his young 
friend Kepler, who, by the way, was not the least 
important of his discoveries. The origin of the 
friendship between the illustrious Dane and the 
young, obscure, and, as a superficial man might 
have too hastily concluded, the fantastic and un- 

ising Kepler, is a beautiful trait in the his- 
tory of science, disfigured by so many of the 
petty squabbles and jealousies of its most dis- 
tinguished professors. ‘To return to the parallel— 

It appears almost as if the minds of this admirable 
observer and Jchn Kepler, were one mind almost per. 
fect—split into two—each half constituted not by a 
share or portion of all the faculties, but by the whole of 
one set of faculties, which subsequently operated in it 
alone. ‘Tycho’s genius lay exclusively with observa- 
tion; Kepler panted after analogies and relations : Tycho 
had no power to theorize, and when he attempted it, the 
failure was miserable; Kepler’s enthusiasm made his 
whole life that of a theorist, divided between the pursuit 
of mystical relations, and the discovery of some of the 
noblest truths in the science of Astronomy ;—an en- 
thusiasm, however, most diverse from that of the com- 
mon theorist, who usually seeks not after truth but 
distinction, and is pleased no better with a great dis- 
covery, than a startling and noisy paradox: for, spring- 
ing from the finest genius, it prompted him ever to 
search out real relations, and until those relations were 
discovered, never to be at rest. If this ardent, apecula. 
tive, and often erring mind, had been truly in union, 
in the same peison, with the faculties of the calm, ob- 
servant, and unphilosophical Tycho, it could not have 
otherwise befallen it, than to be an instrument of im- 
portance scarce calculable towards the reformation of 
all science: and the truth is, the imperfect union which 
did take place—the happy association until Tycho's 
death of the two persons, and Kepler’s subsequent and 
most pious devotion to the memory of his patron and 
master—has produced an epoch second to none in the 
importance of the truths it revealed, and which therefore 
will always be accounted famous. 

An account of the mighty discoveries of Kep- 
ler follows the relation of those results of Ty- 
cho’s persevering and unwearied observations 
which cleared the way for them. Asa single speci- 
men of Dr Nichol’s clearness and precision ip con- 
veying knowledge, we shill cite his detail of 
Kepler's discovery ; the nature of the first of 
what are often termed Kepler's Three Laws. Of 
course the reader must imagine the simple dia- 
gram— 


Tycho had devoted great attention to the planet Mars ; 
and without delay Kepler threw himeelf, with unbounded 
enthusiasm, into the effort to find from these facts the 
path in which the planet moved. They alone who 
know the state of practical astronomy in those days, 
can be aware of the difficulty of this task, of the genius, 
fine discrimination, and infinite labour, required to 
evolve it; but no reader can fail to apprehend the 
value of the truth thereby brought out. There is a 
curve of an oval shape termed an ellipse, whose de- 
scription is easy. Take a thread, and fix its two ends 
on a card, so that it may hang very loose between 
them, and a pencil carried round by the loop of that 
thread will describe an ellipse. The points A and B, 
are termed the foci of the ellipse—each one being a 
Sous. Now Kepler demonstrated that no system—no 
conceivable complex scheme of circle on circle—would 
correspond with the motions of Mars, which could only 
be explained by supposing it to revolve around the 
Sun in an ellipse—the Sun being not in the centre, but 
‘n one of the foci: and on applying this idea to the 
case of the other planets,*he found—after Tycho was no 
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more, and could not be gladdened by this triumph of 
Uraniburg—that he had alighted on a GENERAL LAW— 
that the orbit of every planet was precisely such a curve 
—and that now, the simplicity of the system——having 
arisen above cycles and epicycles—for the first time em. 
phatically appeared ! The work on Mars, in which this 
great discovery is unfolded, is perhaps the most remark~ 
able in the whole library of science. 

The discovery of the law of the velocities and 
that of the relation of orbits follow ; but Kep- 
ler’s exultation at the suecessful completion of 
one discovery, which evinces the warmth and sim- 
plicity of his nature, is more attractive than 
demonstrations, mighty as are their results. In 
the introduction to one of the books of his ‘“ Har- 
monics,” the most fanciful of scientific men thus 
breaks forth— 

** Tt is now eighteen months since I got the first glimpse 
of light, three months since the dawn, very few days 
since the unveiled Sun, most admirable to gaze on, burst 
out upon me, Nothing hohis me; I will indulge in my 
sacred fury: I will triumph over mankind by the honest 
confession, that I have stolen the golden vases of the 
Egyptians, to build up a tabernacle for my God—tfar 
away from the confines of Egypt. If you forgive me, l 
rejoice ; if you are angry, I can bear it: the die is cast, 
the book is written, to be read either now or by poste- 
rity—I care not which; it may well wait a century fora 
reader, as God has waited 6000 years for an observer 7” 

The musicof the spheres, the mystic dance, “not 
without song,” was no longer the dream, the fan- 
tasy, which still, even in its wildest moods, and 
in the very noon of the night, of the long eclipse 
of philosophy, was heaven-born and_ tending 
heavenward. 

In a brief chapter, closing the first part of the 
Treatise, the subordinate or supplementary laws 
of planetary phenomena are unfelded, and then 
the author is free to proceed to that branch of his 
subject which, properly speaking, ought to come 
last, although some readers may find it useful to 
glance over the V., VI., and perhaps the VII. 
chaptersin the first place, and thusgain more inti 
mate acquaintance with the personal character, so 
to speak, and relative condition of those mighty 
orbs of which philosophers can discourse familiar 
as their garter, before entering upon the consi- 
derations of the laws by which their order and 
movements are sustained and regulated. The 
demonstration of Kepler’s laws is wound up by 
this striking suggestion— 

That three laws like these can result from chance, were 
& supposition too monstrous for belief, Considering the 
relation of the phenomena they include to the Sun's Ro- 
tation and his Equator—for all the motions are in the 
direction of his Rotation, the orbits are nearly in the 
plane of his Equator, and almost as circular as the path 
of a point on his vast surface—the suspicion obtrades 
itself that some profound secret of Nature is before us in 
dim shadow—probably a first hint of the parentage of 
these subservient orbs. 

And Dr Nichol’s rule in philosophic investiga- 
tion seems ever 

“ Be bold, be bold—Ae not too bold.” 

The laws of the solar system having been dis- 
cussed, the leading characteristics of the differ- 
ent orbs of which it consists come next in order. 
The motions of the planetary bodies are indeed 
noticed at the very outset, but only as they must 
strike the untutored observer, and-lead from 
wonder on to inquiry. The aid of toy-orreries 
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is disclaimed ; and we can speak by experience 
in asserting that they more frequently, like many 
other helps, lead to confusion of ideas than to dis- 
tinctness in apprehending the mations of the 
planets, and the relative distances of their orbits. 
An orrery, to give just ideas of the motions of 
the eleven constituents of our little system, with 
their nineteen satellites already ascertained, and 
their primary orb the sun, would require a wider 
surface than ycho’s island of Huen, and a 
mechanism on a scale which it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Dr Nichol’s ideal orrery—of which the idea 
is in substance, as he states, taken from Sir John 
Herschel—conveys a tolerably clear notion of 
the movements of the planets and their moons, and 
one which it coes not seem difficult to realize by 
the mind’s eye, The effort will, at all events, 
form a pleasant exercise to youthful fancy ;— 

Conceive the Sun represented by a globe two feet in 
diameter ;—at eighty-two feet distance, put down a grain 
af mustard seed, and you have the size and place of the 
planet MERCURY, that bright silvery point which is 
generally enveloped in the solar rays; at the distance of 
one hundred and forty-two feet, lay down a pea—it will 
he the similitude of VENus, our dazzling Evening and 
Morning Star. Two hundred and fifteen feet from the 
central glabe, place another pea, only imperceptibly 
larger—that is Man's worLp—(once the centre of the 
Universe!)—the theatre of our terrestrial destinies—the 
birth-place of most of our thoughts! Mars is smaller 
still_a goud pin's head being his proper representative, 
at the distance ot three hundred and twenty-seven feet: 
the four small planets, Vesta, JUNO, CERES, and Pat- 
LAS, seem as the least possible yrains of sand, about tive 
hundred feet trom the Sun; JUPITER as a middle-sized 
orange, distant about a quarter of a mile; SATURN with 
his ring, a lesser orange at the remoteness of two. fifths 
ofa mile: and the far Uranus dwindles into a cherry, 
moving in a circle three quarters of a mile in radius, 
Such is the system of which our puny Earth was ence 
accounted the chief constituent—a system whose real or 
absolute dimensions are stupendous, as may be gathered 
from the size of the SuN himself—the glorious globe 
around which these orbs obediently circle; which has a 
diameter nearly four times larger than the imimense in- 
terval which separates the Moon from the EartuH., 
Compare this mighty diameter, or the space of nine hun- 
dred thousand miles, with the assumed diameter of tio 
See, and the proportion will tell by how many times 
the supposititious orbit af Uranus should be enlarged ! 
The dimensions of the system surpass all effort to con- 
ceive or embody them ;—and yet a wider knowledge of 
the Universe shews that they belong only to our first or 
smallest order of INFINITIES, 

Our author delights to indulge in fanciful 
speculations upon what may be the conditions of 
being in the different planets ; going upon ana. 
logies taken from ‘ the dear, green earth,” 
which, speck and ant-hill as it is in illimitable 
space, is yet so important to its own inmates, 
that they occupy themselves much more about its 
single attendant than with all the other planets. 
Our moon’s proximity is, no doubt, partly the 
cause of the attention its various phenomena 
and its internal structure reeeive ; and Dr 
Nichol hae gratified this taste by discoursing 
largely on lunary affairs, Our great vassal, the 
“‘arbitress of tides,” whois even assumed to influ- 
ence the flux and reflux of our wits, and to per- 
form more functions, and exercise more frequent 
interference in sublunary matters than is at 
all proper, or than it is easy tg enumerate, is so 








much our next-door though humble neighbour 
that her motions must ever continue to be closely 
watched. Her distance is, in the first place 
so trifling, that, were everything else oon. 
formable, the journey might be made by a 
Liverpool locomotive carriage in a fourth of the 
time that was cenaumed by the early Navigators 
in circumnavigating the globe. Philosophers 
have raised plenty of Castles in the Air, as bait. 
ing-places ; and it is as feasible that part of that 
debris which, some conclude, has been falling 
ever since the frightful irruption of that conjee. 
tural plunet conjecturally split into the tiny 
orbs of }esta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, might 
be caught or intercepted, and converted int 
fuel, as many of the guesses of theorists, ‘T'o 
resume—Dr Nichol has bestowed great pains 
in gratifying a rational curiosity about our ga. 
tellite, by telling all that philosophers have 
really discovered ; though he gravely abstains 
from those more diverting things which they 
have guessed and devised, and especially their 
serious plans of opening a direct communication 
with the lunars ; which plain folks, not logicians, 
might fancy quite in time when it has been 
deemed probable that there were any Nien in 
the Moon. The truth is sufficiently atiractive 
in this case without the etimulant of absurd- 
ity. Tor ourselves, we were never half so well 
acquainted with the Moon as to-night, in conse- 
quence of Dr Nichol’s particular introduction ; 
though perhaps, a3 is sometimes the cise with 
other ladies, we might have loved her quite as 
well when we less understood her true char- 
acter, when she was only “ the beauty of the 
heavens, the glory of the stars, an ornament 
giving light in the high places of the Lord.” 
Such was the Son of Sirach’s moon ; and there is 
the poet’s moon, the lover's moon, or the Young 
May Moon; and the Moon as she notes the pro- 
gressive stagesof civilized man—namely, the hun- 
ter's moun ; the harvest moon, which we gaze on 
now, and which will shine for ever; and, lastly, the 
thieves’ moon, which makes up the sum of her 
changeful characters, as indicative of social pro- 
gress. But our proper business is with the 
astronomers moon, with which, after reading 
Dr Nichol’s book, and examining his maps, we 
find ourselves much better acquainted, One 
of these maps is a miniature of the magnificent 
map of Baer and Madler of Berlin, which is 
three feet in diameter, and, we are told, vastly 
more accurate than any map of the earth we can 
yet produce. This is not complimentary to our 
sublunary mathematicians and practical survey- 
ors; but it must be remembered, that the selene- 
graphists have the Moon much at vantage, The 
end of a telescope is a far more convenient sta- 
tion than that traverse of wide oceans, ‘ antres 
vast and deserts idle,” to which our map-makers 
are condemned, By parity of reasoning, the 
lunar geographers and mathematicians ought 
have more aceurate maps of the Karth than we can 
shew ; though they have but a distant view, they 
can take in an immense surface, 

Dr Nichel has illustrated his account of the 
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moon, with a numberof sectional maps of its moun- 
tainchains and ridges—its soaring peaks and sum- 
mits, all of which have been christened by astron- 
omers, andof which many bear honoured and time- 
hallowed names. But these lofty conical peaks 
and sugar- loaf mountains, springing directly from 
the plain, and attaining an immenee height, are 
not the most original or characteristic feature of 
the moon’s mountain scenery, That feature is 


craters of varying size, which occupy nearly two- | 


_fifths of the moon’s whole visible surface, either 
pressing huddled together, or inosculating each 


other. 

On the steep interior declivities of the walls which 
guround them—walls all zerrated on the tops, although 
the fractures are by no means deep—terraces are some- 
times seen going round the whole ring, not unlike the 


terraces of Glenroy; at other times, as in ‘Tycho, | 


ranges of concentric mountains encircle the inner foot of 
the wall, leaving intermediate valleys; again, we have 
a few ridges of low mountains stretching through the 
circle contained by the wall, Sut oftener conical peaks 
start up, isolated like the Puy de Griou, and very fre- 
quently small craters having on an inferior scale every 
attribute of the large one. 

It is demonstrated that there cannot be a drop 
of water in the moon, and consequently not a cloud 
can be inits shallow atmosphere ; and it is a pro- 
blem with philosophers, whether its epoch of 
fluidity be past, or yet to come—whether, in short, 
the moon has reached the age of Mother Earth, 
or that at which the earth was fit for the recep- 
tion of the beings we see around us. ‘These are 
curious and difficult speculations, which must 
he left to moon-explorers, and those whom Dr 
Nichol’s significant hints may tempt to become 
such—and the moon has become as interesting tu 
geologists as to astronomers. His intimations 
and soundings about the great Upheaving Cause, 
that grand energy the agency of which is visible 
inevery planet whose surface is submitted to the 
telescope, scarcely take a definite shape. It is 


enough, that the Professur concludes, that, if his | 


conjectures approach the truth, and they are not 


his alone, then ‘‘ the crater-form is the chief or | 
primary manner in which the upheaving cause | 


manifests its energy.” With the speculations we 
cannot here intermeddle. 

The sun comes after the moon in the volume ; 
and the discoveries of Dr Alexander Wilson, 
Professor Nichol’s predecessor in the Astrenomi- 
cal Chair of the Glasgow University, about the 
spots of the sun, discoveries afterwards perfected 
by the first Herschel, are narrated, and lead to 
conjectures very eloquently expressed. 
adverting to Sir John Herschel’s observation of 
remarkable changes in the South Star, our author 
thus concludes of our own Star. 

Many other stars have altered slowly in magnitude, 
also preserving rigorous invariability of place; and some, 
as Sinus, have changed colour—this star having turned 
from the fiery dog-star of old times, red and fiery as 
Mars, into the brilliantly white orb now adorning our 
skies. Is it not likely then, that the intrinsic energies 
to whose developement these phenomena must be owing, 
act also in our Sun—that, ip short, he also may pags 
through phases, filling up myriads of centuries—once it 
may be shining on Uranus with a lustre as burning as 
that which now dagzles Mercury? How vast are the 
effcts involved in such a change! The rays of the Sun 
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are not merely light-giving; for, combined with theae, 
in the same beam or pencil, there are rays whose funcuon 
is heat-giving, and others equally distinct, which are pro- 
ductive of chemical influences, Now, in the probable 
march of our Luminary, hoW great a variety in the re- 
lations of these three systems of rays may be involved ; 
and, of course, what diversities in his action on hia de. 
pendents! Imagination clinging to such conjectures, 
passes to the august conception of this Master of sur- 
rounding worlds, this majestic globe—himself organized 
—progressing slowly through his destiny, ever acting as 
he moves onward, on the inner and proper principle of 
each planet, drawing from it (which also may itself vary, 


, according to some intrinsic energy or law) every form 
| and manifestation of which it is capable, and conducting 


them all through a long and wondrous history. How 
emphatically does even this guess inform us, that we see 
only sketches of the History of Things—that a leaf or 
two of the Mystic Volume is all that ever will be reed 
by Man! 

The idea above referred to—shadowy though it is— 
may be supposed true of the whole Universe. Conceive 
if, also, a Unity-—a scheme through which a common 
life runs; wherein larger parts involve, modify, and 
exalt inferior ones, without hurting their individuality ; 
all going on indestruetibly, and in interminable progress. 
IMMORTALITY ! that grandest of those dim conceptions 
which lie looming around the outer circumference of the 
region of positive knowledge, and to which minds of hu- 
man structure are only opening—a conception whore 
reality we recognise, although we cannot fully grapple 
with it or define it—what indeed is it, but such inde. 
structibility, such progress—-the FACT that every organ- 
ism has a lifeof its own, which cannot depart from it, 
or be absorbed by the life which rushes through all 
things? This wonderful truth is stamped on the minu’- 
est pebble; and, lo! it is also emblazoned by the radi- 
ance of the STars, 

The nature of comets, and Newton's discovery 
of gravitation, and the wondrous results, conclude 
the work, with a few notes on subjects too abstruse 
to be embodied in the text. If the reader is not 
acquainted with the nature of Newton's re- 
searches, this is not the place to trace the dis- 
covery of gravitation ; but the general reflections 
which follow are too weighty and essential to be 
passed over. They are highly indicative of the 
spirit of Dr Nichol’s astronomical treatises; and 
they concern us, one and all. 

With the real philosopher, want of devotion is im- 
poasible ; and the great but simple Newton, feeling more 
than some of his followers the bearing of the truths he 
had revealed, seeins in this respect, even in the pride and 
fame of his immortal discovery, possessed and sometimes 
overcome by the emotions of a thankful child, bending 
in reverential gratitude that he had been enabled to look 
into the ways of the beneficent Fashioner and Father of 
All! , ° . 
It is recorded, that towards the close of his work— 
when it seemed that the results were coming in accord- 
ance with his surmise—_when he felt on the verge of 
obtaining one of the most important laws ever revealed 
to man——when, in short, he was recognising that which 
for ever more would bind the heayens to the earth, and 
constitute himself the first of philosophers—the nerves of 


| the great man quivered, and he cou!d not finish his task. 


He called in the aid of a friend, pacing his room in 
tumultuous agitation, while the few last arithmetical 
operations were being concluded, and perhaps as fearfyl 
at the moment lest his conjecture might be true as that 
it should prove fallacious! It is difficult now to con. 
ceive the intensity of Newton's feelings when the result 
was finally announced to hia, By effect of ‘amiliarity 
it has become common; but revert back to the revolution 
it made in man's knowledge of the universe. No order 
or connection among events had then been discovered 
save what lay in Kepler’s laws—which, limited as they 
are, it had required the intellect of the previous world 
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to elaborate; but here was a revelation not merely 
tracing some farther small analogy, not binding together 
more closely the character of the planetary orbits, but 
uniting them in all their majesty, with the simplest of 
terrestrial phenomena, and demonstrating that over a 
drop of spray, tossed in an apparently random course 





through the gulf of a cataract, or across the rocky barriers | 


of a raging ocean, is dominant the same regulating power 
which retains the great planets with their me@ons in their 
sweep around the sun. Knowing how trifling a novelty 
may agitate the firmest minds, no wonder that Newton 
was affected by an incontrollable tre:ror, 
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It is such contemplations as the above which 
pervading all Dr Nichol’s scientific Dis ‘ 


works on Astro-Theology. While they address 
and exercise the intellect, they appeal to the 
moral sentiments, and, by heaping’ up so Many 
stupendous proofs of the wisdom and power of 
the Great First Cause, exalt devotional emotions 
into intelligent worship. 
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Every one who read the “ Life of Wilber- 
force,” that had any previous acquaintance with 
the history and personal character of ‘Thomas 
Clarkson, must have felt that great injustice, 
and that of a paltry and invidious kind, was 
done to the venerable Apostle of Abolition. 
This, we believe, is so generally the impression, 
that Mr Clarkson's “ Strictures,” and the com- 
mentaries and explanations of his friend and 
editor, Mr Robinson, were scarcely called for, 
in vindication of the noble character and the 
high claims of “ Tuomas CLarkson.” Public 
opinion had done him justice, and the press has 
revenged him upon his detractors—if, in rela- 
tion to Clarkson, we may in any shape employ 
the word revenge. Even the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer of the *“ Life of Wilberforce’—who, by 
that novel and most unfair practice which has 
crept into periodical literature, was permitted 
to give an improper bias to readers before the 
work appeared—seems conscious of wherein it 
offended against truth and Clarkson, and he 
even deprecates the publication of certain pri- 
vate letters. 

In Tait's Magazine for June last, in which 
the “ Life of Wilberforce,” written by his suns, 
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a manner as free as possible from all insult and 
unkindly feeling.” Mr Clarkson was naturally 
surprised at this announcement ; and he imme- 
diately wrote a long explanatory letter, which 
appears in the “ Strictures,” in his own defence, 
The Messrs Wilberforce, nevertheless, persisted 
in their purpose. 

Clarkson, in his “‘ History of the Abolition,” had 
given their father his true and honourable place 
among the body of active abolitionists ; but 
this did not satisfy those who would have him 
handed down to posterity as the Alpha and 
Omega, the originator, the main instrument, 
and sole director of that vast and complicated 
movement ; and Thomas Clarkson as one of bis 
hired agents, and far from faultless in t hi 
subordinate capacity. The attempt has failed 
so signally that it is now scarcely worth anim- 
adversion. The case was always bad, and the 
facts and letters in the “ Strictures” have, as 
we have said, made it much worse, Wilber- 
force is lessened in the eyes of the world by the 
Officious and ill-advised zeal of his sons, and 
by their unfairness, and, it would seem, studied 
misr*presentation of the motives, and conduct, 
and character of Mr Clarkson. Clarkson is, 





was reviewed, the whole merits are noticed in 
the statement, That the biographers of Mr Wil- 
berforce had raised an injudicious controversy 
about the relative claims of their father in tie 
glorious work of abolition ; and attempted to give 
him a predominance over Clarkson and others, to 
which he never pretended. It is said, “In arro 
gating too much for their venerable father, and 
detracting from the merits and unequalled ser- 
vices of Clarkson, the biographers will, we should 
imagine, neither increase his true glory, nor raise 
the reputation of their own work.” And if this 
was true before the appearance of ‘ Clarkson’s 
Strictures,” the case for the Messrs Wilber- 
force is now much worse, when it is seen that 
the sons of Mr Wilberforce must have made their 
invidious statements less in ignorance than under 
feelings which it is painful to see indulged by | 
the sons of their excellent father, and especially 
against his old friend and fellow-labourer. 

So early as 1834, Mr Robert Wilberforce 
had been in correspondence with Mr Clark- 
son upon the subject of the “* Life,” and had 
given him warning of what the biographers were 
to say,“ from regard to truth, and the claims of | 
filial duty,” but which they hoped to “ express in | 


however, too deepiy-rooted in the esteem and 
enthusiastic affection and admiration of his 
countrymen, and we may say of the whole civil- 
ized world, not to render such an attempt quite 
futile, or only dangerous to the experimenters. 
Mr Wilberforce will ever be remembered and 
admired for his eminent services in the cause of 
humanity, at a period when devotion to objects 
of philanthropy was comparatively a rare virtue 
among men in prominent stations ; but Thomas 
Clarkson will be loved, and honoured, and re 
vered, for that entire and enthusiastic devotion 
of the whole man to one grand object ; for the 
sacrifice of health, fortune, and every worldly 
hope, to one cause, and that from the first hour 
of his entrance upon active life. He came abroad 
into the world to abolish slavery. This was his 
duty, his task, his delight, to which every faculty 
was bent. It were not more unwise than stupid 
and ungrateful, were mankind to keep their 
apostles and missionaries upon the same level 
with those who become the leaders and auxili- 
aries of a great cause among legislative bodies 
and in public assemblies; or, in other words, 
their Cuarksons in the same rank with their 
Winperrorces. Of the latter class, there is 


_on Astronomy, give them the added value of 
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pow always a respectable, though small number ; 
of the former, not even one appears in an age. 
There was but one Clarkson concerned in the Abo- 
jition of Slavery ; though, among so many active 
members of Parliament, there might have been 
other Wilberforces, had the ground not been oc- 
cupied. There is seldom want of champions to fill 
the vanguard, never any want of officers—of those 
who, with much less labour or danger, are to 
have far greater honour and distinction, Uni- 
versal feeling has for ever settled this particular 
question ; and sympathy, nowcooled down and cor- 
rected by thirty years’ experience, should be re- 
garded as all but infallible in its decisions. The 
chief honour devolves on Clarkson and Gran- 
ville Sharp ; and this without underrating, much 
less denying, the meritorious services of Wilber- 
force, Stephens, Macaulay, Smiti, Brougham, 
and many others. With this natural and right 
judgment, no one seems discontented, save the 
sons of Mr Wilberforce. The first place has 
long been assigned to Clarkson by the jirst minds 
of his age. The Edinburgh Reviewer complains 
that Mr Talfourd, in his “‘ Life of Charles Lamb,” 
appears to put Clarkson first among the annihi- 
lators of slavery ; but Mr Talfourd has done no 
more than Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and all the world—the dull with the brilliant, 
the illustrious with the obscure—had done be- 
fore him. Human instinets are rarely at fault 
in matters interesting to universal humanity, 
when there is no selfish opposing interest to give 
afalse bias. Had the biographers of Wilberforce 
not been his sons, men less distinguished than their 
father, and perhaps requiring reflected lustre, 
they would most probably have been of the com- 
mon opinion, and, like Sergeant Talfourd, have 
pronounced Clarkson ‘the true annihilator of 
Slavery,” without in the smallest depreciating 
the services of Mr Wilberforce. 

A letter addressed by Mr Clarkson to Lord 
Brougham, one of the few surviving individuals 
who may be held cognizant of the private his- 
tory of the Abolition movement, from its com- 
mencement, from his after intimacy with the ac- 
tors, has drawn forth a reply which does great 
honour to the generous and genial feelings of the 
writer—him whose intellect could nicely appre- 
ciate their different excellencies, while his heart 
could find room for both Wilberforce and Clark- 
son, and for every fellow-labourer in the com- 
mon cause. This letter must have been written 
during the greatest heat and pressure of Lord 
Brougham’s late memorable Session. It is dated 
29th July 1838. We take a very few sen- 
tences :— 

Dean Tuomas CLarkson,—Our friend, H. C, Robin- 
son, has communicated to me your letter, which you 
propose prefixing to your statement; and I feel bound to 
kive you my testimony on this occasion, ‘This I do with 
great willingness ; while I most sincerely lament that, in 
discharging what they deemed a duty to their father’s 
memory, the sons of our venerated friend Wilberforce 
should have given you any pain, Lhave repeatedly heard 
hia speak of you, both before and after the publication 
of your History, and I never remember any expression 


0 his part but that of the greatest kindness and aifec- 
Hon towards you. T have frequently heard him, in per- 





fect good humour, allude to things which he considered 
as defects, though of a trivial natuie, as your sanguine 
temper, &c.; but I never heard him utter a word of disap- 
probation upon anything connected with your work. 

Lord Brougham then shews, that Wilberforce 
must have read Clarkson’s “ History of the 
Abolition,” which the sons say he threw aside ; 
and he makes an acute cross-examining lawyer's 
remark, shewing that the biographers who deny 
their father having done so, elsewhere admit 
that he had read and that fully. What follows is 
more important. 

It was he (Wilberforce) who first introduced me to 
your acquaintance ; and I distinctly recollect his telling 
me at the time how much he rejoiced that I had done 
you justice in my book upon the Colonies; he added— 
* for Thomas took the field before any of us.”’ I have 
heard him say the same thing in public, I think in the 
House of Commons ; but that he said so at a public meet- 
ing, a few years before his death, I am quite certain. 
Although Granville Sharp had attacked slavery gener- 
ally, and on one question connected with it had gained 
an important victory, and although Mr Ramsay, and 
one or two others, had denounced the horrors of the West 
Iudia system, I certainly had always heard you admit. 
ted to be the persun Who substautially began the contro. 
versy—who first brought the question forward. That 
this was Wilberforce’s view of the matter also, I really 
never had any wore doubt than that he knew your name 
was ThomasClarkson, But I need not add, that this never, 
for one moment, made me question or undervalue the 
services of that great and good man, under whom, as our 
leader, we were all proud to avow that we fought the 
good fight, which has at last been crowned with victory. 


How unfortunate that the sons of Wilberforce 
had not been able to take the same true view of 
the question, and that they have placed Mr 
Clarkson in the painful position which he thus 
describes— 

1 did not expect, in the seventy-ninth year of my age, 
to be called upon to defend the correctness of every part 
of my ‘* History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” 
published thirty years ago, against any one, and least 
of all against the two sous of my late revered friend Mr 
Wilbertorce, his biographers. My history was in his 
hands tor twenty-five years before his death ; and he, who 
was Well acquainted with all the material facts recorded 
in itas they occurred, never himself intinasted that it con. 
tained any mis-statements, 

Besides the decided letter of Lord Brougham, 
Mr Clarkson Las brought forward the testimony 
of other abolitionists of the olden time, which, 
if they come from less distinguished quarters, 
are of equal authority. To shew the small spirit 
in which the Messrs Wilberforce have proceeded, 
we may only state that, in noticing the public 
meeting referred to by Lord Brougham, at 
which, a few years before his death, Wilberforce 
declared that Clarkson had taken the field first, 
the fact is pitifully suppressed that Mr Clarkson 
was also present, and had moved that Mr Wil. 
berforce should take the chair. We have said 
that this is a question upon which no one, not 
wishing to be deceived, can be deceived ; that 
the world has made up its mind, and for ever 
fixed the place in its esteem, which shall be held 
by Mr Wilberforce and by Mr Clarkson; but from 
respect to Mr Clarkson, since he has thought it 
necessary to take his vindication into his own 
hands, und out of that jurisdiction where we 
think he was certain of full justice—the breast, 
namely, of every intelligent reader of the “ Life 
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of Wilberforce”—we shall quote this one passage 
from his Strictures. Mr Clarkson refers to his 
History for the time and manner of his first ac- 
quaintanece with Mr Wilberforce, and proceeds:— 

If this be not a wilfuily falee statement, it was / who 
sought Mr Wilberforce, not he who sought me. And 
therefore it is certain, that, at least at the commence- 
went of Our connexion, it was / who implored his aid, 
he being a man of fortune and in Parliament—not he 
who retained me in his services as an agent. 

In this light, the Messrs Wilberforce through- 
out labour to represent Mr Clarkson—an agent 
employed, paid, and directed by their father ; 
while the fact, as indeed the whole world knows, 
is very opposite. Mr Clarkson states—— 

By the advice of my friend Richard Phillips, [a young 
Quaker gentleman, studying law, with whom Clarkson, 
also a youtig Man, Was very intimate, } I visited person. 
ally those members of both Houses of Parliament, who 
at that time were reputed to bear the fairest characters. 
[ took my Essay in my hand, and presented it to each, 
and implored him to peruse it, that he might become 
acquainted with this great subject. It was to be hoped 
that some of those might, by means of my book, be 
brought cover to sympathise with the injured African, 
and that some one might spring up out of those, who 
would advocate his cause in Parliament. Among those 
whom I thus visited was Mr Wilberforce. 

And what was then the relative position of 
those two eminent abolitionists? Clarkson, an 
enthusiastic young man, who had spontaneously 
at his college forsaken all, to devote himself, 
soul and body, to the cause, and immediately 
from college entered the world as the apostle 
of Abolition ; and Wilberforce, a young man of 
fortune, and in Parliament, the friend of the 
minister, strangely divided, as his Diary shews, 
between ‘ serious impressions” and fashionable 
frivolities ; who, when the question was presented 
tohim, was struck, and finally consented to become 
a leader init, but not until Mr Pitt gave his sanc- 
tion tu the step, and recommended it as a fit 
subject for his friend to introduce and manage, 
As the wembes for Yorkshire, it became not 
more the interest of Wilberforce to be the leader 
in the Abolition of Slavery, than it was the 
glory of Clarkson to have been its dedicated 
missionary, with no possible motive of personal in- 
terest or ambition, with no selfish view, and with 
the willing sacrifice of every mer.ly worldly 





prospect. Well is he entitled to say— 

I was introduced by no man to Mr Wilberforce. I 
went to his door alone, with no other introducer than 
my book. . . . . . « I found the subjects of sla- 
very and the slavi-trade, deeply impressed on his heart, 
but of the slave-irade espevially, he had very little kiuow- 
ledge in detail. We had already learned from Mr Ram- 
say and Mr Latrobe, i.ore conceining the treatment of 
the slaves in the West Indies; but he knew very little 
of the African department of the subject... 2. . 
I state not this to depreciate Mr Wilberforce’s know- 
ledge, nor to claim merit for being the accidental instru- 
meut of communicating it to him ; but it will be found 
to have an important bearing on some of the allegations 
of his sons. Now, in all these assertions concerning 
anything that passed between Mr Wilberforce and my- 
self, I shall obtain full eredit from all who knew me, 
Nor will that credit be shaken, because the Messrs Wil. 
berforce haughtily decline to point out mis-statements, 
which they say would be easily enumerated. 

Mr Clarkson dues not, however, “ haughtily 


decline” to produce his witnesses, safely as he 





might have rested his case upon his character. 


He concludes with the testimony of Wilberforce 
himself, given at the public anti-slavery meet. 
ing above referred to, and held in Freemason’s 
Tavern, in May 1830. There, on the motion of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce took the Chair. It was 
his last appearance in public; and almost hig 
last public words were— 

When I see those by whom I am surrounded—whes 


I again meet my esteemed friend, Mr Clarkson, in this 
cause, I cannot but look back to those happy days 


When we began our labours together, or rather, when: 


we worked together—for he began Lefore me. 


After all, it is not as Mr Clarkson says, the 
question whose benevolent feelings were first 
excited, but who first put his shoulders to the 
wheel—who first conceived the object and acted 
upon it, of rousing a whole nation to a sense of 
the national iniquity, and, by means of an organ. 
ized committee, paved the way for a leyisla. 
tive abolition of the trade. That man was not 
Wilberforce. Uis biographers date not say it, 
while they insinuate that he held back, taking no 
prominent part, while secretly directiny the opera- 
tions of the cummittee, which is proved to have 
been in action a considerable time before he had 
in any way declared himself. He was, in fact, su 
far from rash, that he was tardy ; though, having 
once put his hand to the plough, and being 
cheered and encouraged in his efforts, he never 
drew back. It is, therefore, worse than idle tu 
contrast his labours with those of Clarkson, 
whose labuurs would, indeed, have been impossible 
to almost any other man. If any one save the 
sons of Mr Wiiberforve had instituted the com. 
parison, it would have seemed invidious and dis- 
paraging, and done of set purpose to dwarf Mr 
Wilberforce by placing him in juxtaposition with 
his illustrious forerunner. 

In his editor, Mr Robinson, the venerable 
Clarkson has found such an advceate as 80 
truly wood a man deserves, but does not always 
obtain. Mr Robinson, however, says nothing 
for his friend, that the whole world will not 
confirm, nor more than the intelligent already 
know—than a cloud of illustrions witnesses have 
testilied both in prose and verse. Who will dis- 
pute—not now, we should imagine, the sons of 
W ilberforce— 

That many a pious prayer had been breathed, and 
many 2 benevolent wish secretly nourished, but no one 
public act had been done, when Mr Clarkson left his 
college with his prize essay in his pocket, and came to 
London in 1784, to perform the vow he had uttered, 
and devote his life to the «bolition of the Slave Trade? 
He combined with zeal an intelligence and a power of 
endurance seldom found in one man. He immediately 
took the best, the only means to effect his purpose. He 
looked out for friends and associates. The first he found 
were Quakers, some half dozen who united in a little 
society. He joined them, and infused practical vigour 
into their otherwise acquiescent society, He joined with 
these few, other mercantile friends; and, by mere solici- 
tation, going from house to house, and from man to 
man, he brought together the original committee, whe 
were all collected in the city of London. But, at the 
same time, he waited upon peers, bishops, and members 
of the House of Commons; and his book was a master- 
key to open both doors and hearts. /¢ was in this very 
way that he met with Mr Wilberforce. 

It would be mere impertinence to proceed. 
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We may say, with Mr Fowell Buxton, in a letter 
«ritten to Mr Robinson upon this controversy 
in July last—‘‘ What need has he (Clarkson) 
of vindication? He must know that there is 
more true glory in such achievements than in all 
the vieturies of the herves and conquerors who 
have slaughtered mankind.” 

We are not sorry that this unfortunate con. 
troversy, unfortunate fur the Messrs Wiiberforce, 
vives us ah opportunity of bringing forward a 
humble, but heart-felt tribute to CLarkson, which, 
hut for this circumstance, might never have seen 
the light. The verses we subjoin were written 
hy the late lamented Robert Nicoll, editor of the 
Leeds ‘J'imes, and sent by him to a friend in Edin- 
burgh, a day or two after another friend, a warm 
admirer of Clarkson's, had related to Nicoll 
the following anecdote, found in the ‘ Letters and 
Recollections of Coleridge,” then just published, 
This was a Considerable time before Nicoll went 
to England. 

“JT once asked Tom Clarkeon,” said Coleridge, 
“whether he ever thought of his probable fate 
in the next world? ‘To which he replied — 
‘How can Ir I think only of the slaves in 
Barbadves {’ Does Mr Wilberforce care a farth.. 
ing for the slaves in the West Indies, or if they 
were all at the Devil, so that his soul was saved ? 
As there is a worldliness, or the too-much of this 
life, so there is another worldliness, or rather 
othereworldliness, equally hateful and selfish with 
this worldliness.” Klsewhere, Coleridge styles 
Clarkson a moral steam-engine. The opinion 
of Coleridge is thus added to those of Words- 
worth, Southey, Latnb, and Hazlitt, who finishes 
a brief notice of Clarkson’s character in nearly, 
we think, these words:— His hair divides on his 
forehead a8 We see in paintings of the apostles. 
He was worthy to have been one of the Twelve.” 

The mind of young Nicoll dwelt more upon 
the beauty of Clarkson’s nature and the gran- 
deur of his mission, than upon the corruding 
severity of Coleridge’s remark upon Wilberforce, 
or his species of religionists. Nicoll wrote— 
Dear Sir,—The foregoing lines were suggested by 
the story Mrs J told me on Saturday of Clarkson. 
When Coleridge asked him if ever he thought of the 
Welfare of his soul, he answered—‘I can think of 
nothing save those poor slaves in the West Indies.’ 

THOMAS CLARKSON. 
Man of the bold, brave heart ! 
God gifted thee with stemless will to dare 
And to achieve. Men ne'er successless were 
Who, with thy great endeavour, joined « pure, 
High, holy heart like thine, that could endure 
Hatred, and scorn, and toil that would have crushed 
A weak, despairing spirit to the dust, 
And now ! 
Time tells thy name unte Eternity ;— 
A noble man revealed, 
Thy soul of light unsealed, 


t Thy life a battle-field, 
Wheie fearless manhood set a race from bondage free ! 


Man of the dauntless soul ! 

Great in resistless goodness as was He 

Who came like summer forth of Galilee ! 

Who saves one living thing is ever blessed ; 
Gvod actions soothe, like angel songs, his rest ; 
Aud good men worship round the hero's grave, 
Who lived and died one land of earth to save, 
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But thou ! 
Found a whole race of God-cteated men 
Slaves, bound and scourged, and vile with every stain— 
And now ! 
They tell what ofe sou!-strengthened man can do ! 
That race is fetterless 
Thou pitiedst iu distress; 
Thee, :aviour, they bless, 
Great, Christ-like, pure and hely, good and true ! 


Man of the stainless life ! 
True hearts adore thy faithful Karnestness, 
Thy Hope, that ‘midst ail trials ne’er grew less, 
Thy thoughtful Love, that hatred never quenched, 
And Perseverance ;—power that would have wrenched 
Aught good thy heart desired fr .a Fortune's hand. 
Chance, Fate, and Change, dete, uined men command, 


But thou ! 
Hadst nobler aims than those the foolish prize ; 
Loved mightier deevs than little men devise ! 
And now ! 


| Giver of Freedom ! who shall stand with thee ? 


Greater than thronéd kings, 

Time o’er thy memory flings 

Glorious imaginings! 
A countless race arise aud say, 47e made us free ! 

Robert Nicoll wroteunder the common idea, that 

Clarkson, who had been labouring for Abolition 
fifty years before, had finished his course, But the 
kindred-hearted, youthful poet was to drop at his 
own honourable post, before the patriarch of Negro 
Freedom ciosed his career. When a herd-boy, 
sume few years before, on the braes of Lowland 
Perthshire, the self-educated Nicell had probably 
first heard or read of Clarkson; norevuld this have 
been without a responsive chord being struck in 
his fervid:bosom. At a very early age for such 
a task, he became the editor of the Leeds T'imea, 
and at onve acquired an influence among the 
manufacturers and handicraftsmen of the West 
Riding, which, to those unacquainted with the 
sympathetic influence of mind over congenial 
minds, must have appeared unaccountable. We 
have sometimes wished that the valuable lesson, 
both for encouragement and warning, which 
might be drawn from Robert Nicoll’s brief his. 
tory, were given tu the young men of his clase— 
now & numerous and most importantone, His 
genius, of which Kbenezer Elliott, the head of 
that noble class, has said, * Burns, at his age, 
had done nothing like him,” was, all circwm- 
stances considered, less remarkable than the 
purity of his life, and the fortitude and en. 
ergy of his character, A few specimens of his 
verse are, we believe, preserved, and an account 
of a volume, and a very remarkable one, of his 
juvenile poems, «ppeared in this Muyazine.* At 
the time of his death, there waa an impression 
that he had been a frequent contributor to T'ait’s 
Magazine, and to other{Liberal periodicals. This 
was altogether a mistake, but one hardly worth 
rectifying. His only contributions were a very few 
poetical pieces to our columns, which {bore his 
name ; and one or two prose trifles in the Monthly 
Repository, while it was conducted by Mr Fox, 
A time seemed coming,jwhen any publication 
might have been proud of his contributions, As 
it was, he was prized for the purity and single- 
ness, and the ardour of his mind—for the bright 








© ‘Lait’s Magazine for November 1835, 
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promise of that dawn too soon overcast, and for 
enthusiastic devotion to what he considered 
the good and the true. Robert Nicoll emerged 
in life in almost the same circumstances of self- 
privation and rigorous self-denial, with Garrison 
of Boston, and with the same apostolic zeal for 
freedom, and missionary devotion attributed to 
that remarkable person ; but with more splendour 
of poetic genius. From unacquaintance with 
the world, or with the habits of society, and ig- 
norance, and perhaps unwise contempt of its con- 
ventionalities, he was, as a journalist, occasionally 
chargeable with the same faults as Garrison— 
intemperance of language, and what are usually 
called personalities ; nor is it easy for those who 
would denounce abuse and iniquity, and rouse 
masses of men to the assertion of their rights, to 
be always bird-mouthed or choice in their expres- 
sions. But all his verse is remarkable for tender- 
ness and sweetness ; and for simplicity, without 
rusticity; shewing nothing of that stanch uncom- 
promising Democrat, who, reared in and among 
‘the huts where poor men lie,” gave all his love, 
all his sympathy, and probably all his esteem to 
the virtuous poor. 

For two or three years before his death, 
which took place at the age of twenty-three, 
Nicoll’s physical strength had been literally 
consuming in the fires of his sleepless mind. 
He had contrived to subsist upon the pittance 
of about 2s. 6d. a-week ; burning with the thirst 
of knowledge, and giving day and night to study 
and composition. When he went to Leeds as a 
journalist, aware of the deficiency of his educa- 
tion, or of his non-education, his anxiety ‘‘ to do 
his best’ as he termed it, and a high and sustain- 
ing conscivusness of his real powers, made him 
doubly task himself, ‘The consequence was the 
rapid popularity of the newspaper, whose editor 
was known only by the fervour of his writings, 
and by that resistless sympathy with the feelings 


and wants of the People which obtained him | 


their confidence and admiration. He struggled 
on, until he literally dropped at his post ; though 
his last breath was drawn in that native land 
which he loved so dearly, and to which su much 
of his sweetest verse is dedicated. 

We rejvice that this desultory reference to 
Robert Nicoll, gives us a fit opportunity of men- 
tioning a circumstance which ought to be made 
known to all the world, and especially to the Radi- 
calsof Leeds and the West Riding. When his days 
were evidently drawing to a close, Mr Tait wrote 
Sir William Molesworth to the effect that young 
Nicoll of the Leeds Times had been induced to 
leave his post, in the last stage of a decline, aggra- 
vated by theprospect of destitution, rendered much 
more bitter by the distress of thuse who looked 
to him for daily bread. But his wants were few, 
his time, in all probability, to be short in this 
world, and little would suffice. Sir William, 
without an hour’s delay, transmitted an order for 
fifty pounds, in a most kind and delicate letter. 
it would be a sin to conceal this unostentatious 


deed of benevolence in their Member to tueir | 


late Editor, from the Kadicals of Leeds, 





Some idea may be formed of the character of the 
youth who wrote the above lines to Clarkson, from 
the primitive and emphatic farewell which he took 
of his readers, when about to return to die at 
home. This letter and paragraph, which we copy 
from The Spectator of 4th November 1837, wag 
the last thing connected with politics which jy 
could have written, and almost the last thi 
of any kind, for he died early in December, But 
even after his arrival in Scotland, it was impos, 
sible to win his excitable spirit from the cause of 
the People. His last denunciations, while the 
fires of consumption glowed in his eyes, and 
hectic flushed his cheeks, were of “that man 
Durham, who has deceived us all.”* 

The Spectator says—“ We learn with regret 
from the following letter, that Mr Robert Nieol] 
has been compelled by ill health to give up the 
Editorship of The Leeds Times, a journal which 
he has raised to a large circulation, by following 
an independent course in politics with vigour 
and ability.” 

T© THE RADICALS OF THE WEST RIDING, 

BRETHREN!—IIl health compels me to leave your 
locality, where I have laboured earnestly and sincerely, 
and I trust not altogether without effect, in the holy woik 
of human regeneration. I go to try the effect of my na. 
tive air as a last chance for life ; and, after the last num. 
ber, [ am not responsible for anything which may appear 
in The Leeds Times, having ceased to be Editor of that 
paper from that date, 

I could not leave you without saying this much, with. 
out bidding you one and all farewell, at least for a sea. 
son, If Iam spared, you may yet hear of me asa Sol- 
dicr of the People’s side: if not, thank God! there are 
millions of honest and neble men ready to help in the 
great work. Your cause emphatically is 

‘The holiest cause that pen or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 
And that you may fight in that cause in an earnest, truth. 
ful, manly spirit, is the earnest prayer of one who never 
yet despaired of the ultimate triumph of truth. 
ROBERT NICOLL. 


This was the kind of young man who, two 
years before, had attempted, in the above expres- 
sions of his feelings, to add a leaflet to the wreath 
vf Clarkson. And in the hearts of thousands 
of such nameless youths dwells the pious regard 
which will defend the memory of all who have, 
like Clarkson, fought the good fight in the strife 
of humanity, from the attacks, whether of igno- 
rance or envy. ‘his may seem an irrelevaut 
conclusion to our random observations upon the 
‘ Strictures,’ and Mr Robinson’s Remarks ; but it 
ull means the same thing to those who have the 
key ; and if, as we fondly hope, Mr F. Buxton’s 
judgment be correct ; and benevolence, and active 
goodness, the “ putting the shoulder to the 
wheel,” be the only true greatness, whether found 
tried and confirmed in the veteran soldiers of 
Humanity, like ‘Thomas Clarkson, or only begin- 
ning to be gloriously developed in the smaller 
achievements of right-hearted and enthusiastic 
lads like Garrison, the printer's boy of Boston, 
and, at an humbler distance, Robert Nicoll. 


ae 


* Lord Durham had, shortly before this, been reading 
his recantation of Liberal opinions, in his epistle to Mr 
Bowlby, aud, making the amende not honorable to the 
Court and the Whig Conservative aristocracy, for his 
dvings and sayings in Kdinburgh and Glasgow, AT M. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS TWO YEARS HENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
TuursbDayY, May 20, 1841. 

The royal assent was given by commi:sion to 
several private bills. 

Lorp Ropen presented a petition, sizned by 
the Bishop of Exeter, and many of the clergy of 
his diocese, humbly praying that no further 
changes might be made in the Established Church. 
The petitioners did not dispute the right of the 
State to interfere, but pleaded that national 
religious institutions were essential to sound 
piety and morality ; and, also, that, if the Estab- 
lishment were again curtailed, it would be 
virtually destroyed. The noble Lord said, that 
he fully concurred in the prayer, and expressed 
his deep regret that the Prelate whose name 
stood at the head of the petition, was no longer 
permitted to employ his zeal and abilities in that 
House, in defence of the customs and faith of 
their forefathers ; and the more so, as the utmost 
efforts of all enlightened friends of the Church, 
and all good subjects of the Queen, were now 
needed, to avert the last and worst consequences 
of revolutionary frenzy and violence. 

Lorp Hontanp said he was intrusted with a 
petition having a very different prayer from that 
just laid on the table of the House. It was signed 
by the deputies of three denominations of Dis- 
senters, and to the respectability and conscienti- 
ousness of the petitioners, generally, he could 
bear a cheerful and unhesitating testimony. The 
petition was couched in the most respectful terms. 
The deputies acknowledged that many grievances 
arising out of the Establishment had been re- 
moved ; but they affirmed their belief, that it was 
due to the nonconformists, and desirable for 
the sake of Episcopalians themselves, that the 
last vestiges of a schismatic system should be 
swept away, and that all sects should be placed 
onafootingof perfect equality. Asan opportunity 
would present itself during the Session, of fully 
discussing the subject of the petition, he should 
not detain their Lordships at present by any 
further observations respecting it. Before, how- 
ever, he sat down, he could not avoid aslight al- 
lusion to the tone of the petition which the 
noble Lord had presented, and to the remarks 
by which the noble Lord had accompanied its 
presentation, The petition itself was deserving 
of much commendation, considering the quarter 
whence it emanated. Its tone was subdued, and 
afforded a cheering contrast to the lofty and ex- 
travagant pretensions in which the noble Prelate 
and others had been wont toindulge. The right 
of the State to interfere was distinctly admitted ; 
and he could not but congratulate their Lord- 
ships and the country on these signs of the times. 
(Hear.) He wished he could apply the same 
gratulations to the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Lord. That noble Lord had 
chosen to designate the proceedings of the three 


estates of the realm, by the phrase revolutionary 
NO. LVITI,—VOL, V. 


— 





| violence. (Loud cheers.) Was this the boasted 


loyalty of the noble Lord? (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Was this what that advocate of the Bible, and 
the whole Bible, understood by subjection to the 
powers that be? (Renewed cheering.) For his 
part he did not think an orange handkerchief 
was the substance of loyalty, or an atenement 
for the constant breach of the ninth command. 
ment. He would recommend the noble Lord to 
cease from such vituperation ; and, the rather, 
because for many years he had indulged in it in 
vain. There had been scarcely a measure of im- 
portance brought forward by the present Ministry, 
or their predecessors, which the noble Lord, 
being exceedingly mad against them, had not 
denounced as revolutionary. The noble Lord's 
eloqnence began with revolutionary; and with 
revolutionary it ended. Now, it was quite true 
that much might be done by harping on one string. 
Paganini, for instance, had by one string en- 
tranced all the musical connoisseurs of Europe ; 
but then Paganini himself did not always, fiddle 
on one string. He would recommend this ex- 
ample to the noble Lord. (Loud laughter.) 
Revolutionary violence was a fine strain, and 
very pathetic, but it was too bad to din them 
with the same strain everlastingly. 

Lorp Lonponpenry thought his noble friend 
did not deserve the rude treatment he had re. 
ceived from the noble Lord opposite, 

Some desultory conversation ensyed, when Lorp 
Duruam, who had entered the House whilst the 
Marquis of Londonderry was, on his lega, rose 
and moved, that the part of the royal speech re. 
lating to the suffrage be read by theclerk. The 
clerk accordingly read as follows:—-‘* My Lords 
and Gentlemen,— Your attention will be ecnlied, 
during the Session, to the state of the suffrage, 
with a view to such alterations as the present 
state of the nation may seem to require. A subject 
so important as this, and so interesting to the great 
majority of my subjects, will, | am sure, receive 
the calm and earnest consideration it demands.’ 

Lory Duruam again rose, amidst profound 
silence, and said :— 

My Lords,—The Roman orator, habituated as 
he was to the duties of the Forum, confessed 
himself to be the prey of anxiety when he did 
but anticipate the day on which he must plead. 
Cum illius diei mihi venit in mentem, quo die, 
citato reo, miht dicendum sit, non solum commo. 
veor animo, sed etiam lola corpore perhorresco, 
Many who have altogether wanted the great 
powers of the Roman, have been no strangers 
to his perturbation. My Lords, it might be su- 
perfluous in me to avow, on the present occasion, 
an unusual anxiety; but, though not unaccustomed 
to the cynflicts and responsibilities of political 
life, 1 confess myself to tremble greatly at the 
task from which I cannot escape. The tremor, 
however, arises from a deep sense of the import. 
ance of my undertaking ; and certainly not from 
the slightest doubt of the justice and practica. 
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bility of the measure which it is my duty to 
introduce to the notice of your Lordships. But, 
my Lords, I draw courage from the assurance 
that 1 plead for truth ; and truth is mighty, even 
in the hands of the weak: and I am further 
encouraged by knowing that the great abilities 
of other noble Lords will be exerted to supply 
what is deficient in my efforts, for conciliating 
the good will of your Lordships to the measure 
which will quickly be explained. My Lords, the 
constitutions of states have been, in almost all 
cases, of gradual formation ; and generally their 
growth has been very slow and often checked. 
Having their origin, for the most part, in times 
of barbarism, they have been, as civilization ad- 
vanced, altered and improved, and adjusted to 
the varying circumstances and wants of man- 
kind. The British constitution has been thus 
formed by degrees. It was not dropped from 
the clouds by the angel of Britain; nor did it 
come forth entire from the mind of a Solon or a 
Plato. It is the production of ages; and has, 
in fact, been changed, till its identity becomes 
almost doubtful. (Great cheering from the Op- 
position.) Noble Lords opposite cheer. May I 
remind them that their ancestors, the Barons of 
England, were the first to modify the monarch- 
ical constitution. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) Compelled, in self-defence, to place 
restrictions on the sovereign power, they led the 
way in the career of freedom. The struggle for 
liberty was long confined to the King and the 
nobles; the mass of the People remaining in 
feudal slavery. By slow stages the burgesses 
advanced to power ; and, after the lapse of ages, 
the fetters of feudal bondage were shaken off, 
even by the rustic population. And could one 
of the mail-clad Barons, who confronted majesty 
with the famous expression, Nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari, have risen from the dead, he would have 
gazed on that most unconstitutional sight, a 
nation of freemen. (Cheers.) Noble Lords who 
just now cheered when I spoke of the constitu- 
tion having almost lost its identity, are, perhaps, 
sighing for the luxuries of feudalism. (Renewed 
cheering.) Later times have added to the changes 
already enumerated. The People, as they have 
gained knowledge, have increased their political 
influence, and multiplied the forms in which it is 
exerted; and I must contend, and I hope in 
doing so to have the concurrence of your Lord- 
ships, that the people at large, of the United 
Kingdom, have now advanced so far in knowledge 
and power that it is no longer safe or just to 
withhold from them the right of choosing Parlia- 
mentary representatives. (Loud cries of “ Hear.’’) 
My Lords, the question you have now to consider 
is certainly not open to the charge of novelty. 
it has been long and anxiously discussed ; and 
more out of Parliament than within its walls. 
At first it found favour with but a few. It has 
gradually and surely risen to popularity ; and 
the hour of its triumph is now at hand. (Cheers.) 
In the progress of that cause as the humble 
advocate of which I appear before your Lord- 
ships, we may discern evidence of its truth, 





Political chimeras may find favour for an hoy 
but will soon disappear, It belongs to Trutp, 
however much disowned at its first announce. 
ment, to subdue opposition, and advance with 
sure step to victory. It is thus that the mog 
humane and glorious changes in our national 
policy have been effected—thus that the annihi_ 
lation of religious tests was accomplished ; that 
the extinction of slavery was secured ; that the 
Reform of the House of Commons was carried, 
It is no long time since a few individuals, whose 
names were cast out as evil, united and pro. 
claimed the People as the only legitimate source 
of power ; a sentiment which the People them. 
selves feared to indulge, for they had been 
taught to regard it as treasonable and almost 
blasphemous. Andit is but very lately that the 
middle and most influential classes have detected, 
in this first political axiom, the true secret of 
national concord, security, and glory. (Cheers.) 
Your Lordships, I trust, will not charge upon 
my plan for a complete extension of the suffr 

a tendency to destroy or diminish the honour 
which is due to rank and wealth. Standing as 
you do on the pinnacle of society, you have no- 
thing to dread. My Lords, they who bid you 
jealously guard your privileges, and apprehend, 
in every change that is made, an interference 
with your influence in the State, do you wrong, 
That influence is, and must be, great. The People 
of this kingdom are not backward to discern your 
worth and pay respect to your greatness. Treat 
them frankly and justly, and you will be enthroned 
in their hearts, and attain to honour, compared 
with which the servile homage your ancestors 
received was worthless. My Lords, I shall detain 
you no longer by any preliminary observations, 
but proceed to state, in few words, the leading 
features of the measure to which your consent is 
now asked. Our proposal is, to give to every 
man born in the United Kingdom (with some 
few exceptions afterwards to be mentioned) 4 
vote when he reaches the age of twenty-one. 
(Tremendous cheering.) This, it will be said, 
is a Radical measure. It is so, my Lords. I 
wished it to be so. The sooner the government 
is established on a basis thoroughly popular, the 
sooner will the dissensiuons which have long dis- 
tracted the country be brought to an end ; and 
one fruitful source of animosity and discord, now 
existing in every neighbourhood, will be dried up. 
Convinced that any change less sweeping than 
the one I propose to make, would not be final, I 
am anxious at once to introduce that change 
which must be final. (Hear, hear, hear.) My 
Lords, if I am asked on what principle I concede 
the suffrage to every man, I reply, because every 
man has a natural right to a share in the man- 
agement of the national affairs—that is, of his 
own affairs. Circumstances may place this right 
in abeyance for a time, or may prevent it from 
being discerned; but, as society advances in 
civilization, this right will become apparent, 
and be felt ; and then the only alternatives are 
the destruction of the State by popular violence, 


or, on the other hand, some such concession 
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poth expediency and justice as that now pro. 

ed. My Lords, I deny utterly the right of 
any individual, or any few men, or any moiety 
even of the whole population, to assume the 

vernment. For the reason that your Lord- 
ship would raise your voices, and, if indispens- 
able, draw your swords, to prevent an absolute 
monarchy, or an oligarchy, (using the latter 
word in its ordinary acceptation,) do I protest 
against that more extended oligarchy (a laugh) 
which has hitherto, in this country, held the 
power of the State in its hands. Noble Lords 
opposite smile at the phrase, “ extended oli- 
garchy.” I did not use it unthinkingly, nor am 
I convinced of its impropriety. The electors of 
Great Britain and Ireland are unquestionably, as 
compared with the whole male adult population, 
few: and the government of the few is an oli- 
garchy. I intended, my Lords, to accuse the 
present system of exclusiveness, and to fix 
upon it the stigma which the term oligarchy 
conveys. (Loud cheers.) In this country, up 
to the present time, property has been the test 
of fitness for exercising the suffrage; though 
how loosely the test has been applied, it can 
hardly be requisite to remind your Lordships. 
In counties, the owner of a 40s. freehold has a 
vote, and the owner of landed property, to the 
amount of £10,000 per annum, but a vote. Where 
the tenure is copyhold, £10 yearly is the qualifi- 
cation ; and, in boroughs, a £10 rental suffices. 
In short, the law of the suffrage is a chapter of 
accidents. Itrestsupon noprinciple. Its enact- 
ments, when viewed separately, appear arbi- 
trary, and, when viewed together, confused. 
My Lords, I propose to sweep away these ab- 
surdities, and replace them by the one simple 
measure which has been explained ; a measure 
clear in its principle, unembarrassed in its de- 
tails, and easy to be executed. By this plan, 
should it be adopted, every man born in the 
United Kingdom, when he reaches the age of 
manhood, will have a share in the government. 
His manhood is his claim to a vote, unless there 
can be shewn something peculiar in his circum- 
stances which unfits him for exercising the rights 
of a man; and whatever distinguishes him as 
man, will, by a law of providence, give him the 
additional influence which he ought to possess. 
Be he wealthy or wise, his wealth or wisdom will 
enable him to exercise an influence over others 
proportioned to the degree in which it is pos- 
sessed. The slightest fear, my Lords, lest pro- 
perty should by this bill lose its influence, is pre- 
posterous. Nebuchadnezzar’s subjects were not 
more ready to bow before the image of gold 
than are the People of Great Britain and Ireland 
to pay deference to the rich. If any law must 
be made exclusively for the wealthy classes, I 
contend it ought to be a law depriving them of 
the franchise, on the ground of the great indirect 
influence they exert, and not a law confining the 
suffrage to them. (Hear, hear, hear.) Not 
that such a law could for a moment be thought 
of ; but, of the two evils, I do maintain that it 
would be the least. Look, my Lords, to a dis- 
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trict in which there dwells some wealthy Whig, 
and you will find that his neighbours are Whigs 
also. Jacob’s expedient for making the sheep 
speckled did not more surely succeed than Whig 
land makes Whig farmers, and Tory soil grows 
Tory farmers. (Loud laughter.) There is a 
healthy influence which station and property 
ought to exert—and ever will exert; and the 
measure 1 propose will increase rather than 
diminish that influence, though it will change 
its character—divesting it of much of that ser- 
vility which now belongs to it. (Hear, hear.) 
My Lords, I referred to some exceptions which 
it is necessary to make to Universal Suffrage. 
Of course, all persons of unsound mind, and all 
prisoners, will be excepted. These two classes 
differ widely from each other ; and there js an- 
other, differing as widely from both, from which 
it seems to me but just to withold the right of 
voting—I mean paupers. Every one who pro- 
vides honestly for himself and his family fulfils 
the duties of a citizen; but when man is in- 
capacitated for fulfilling those duties, he ought 
not, I apprehend, to expect longer to exercise 
the rights of a citizen. He who is depend- 
ent upon another's industry is not to make 
laws for his supporter. Anxious, however, 
to confine this class within the narrowest 
limits possible, we propose that no man who 
has not obtained parochial relief for six months 
before the day of election, shall lose his right of 
voting. The clause, so modified, will, owing to 
the commercial prosperity of past years, and the 
wholesome operation of the present poor-laws, 
narrow the constituency to a very slight amount 
only. Ten years ago, it would have formed a 
very serious item in our calculations. Now, my 
Lords, it is introduced, much more as a matter 
of principle, than for any immediate practical 
consequences that will flow from it. The num- 
bers to whom it will deny the suffrage are quite 
inconsiderable: still, I deem it my duty to lose 
no opportunity of strengthening, by legitimate 
means, the motives to industry and independ- 
ence. (Cheers from all sides.) I do not think 
it needful to occupy more time by explanation. 
The whole plan is doubtless understood, espe- 
cially after the long discussion it has elsewhere 
received. In conclusion, suffer me to remind 
your Lordships, that great advantages may fairly 
be expected to flow from the measure I have the 
honour to recommend. The quarrels of centu- 
ries will be ended; and the question which has, 
for many years past, in various forms, occupied 
much of the time of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature, and given rise to much angry feeling and 
altercation, will be for ever settled. When other 
changes have been sought, noble Lords opposite 
have contended that we were but commencing 
concessions which would never terminate ; and 
that one demand would but lead to another, 
keeping the legislative bodies employed in alter- 
ing the frame-work of government, to the neglect 
and hinderance of the great practical purposes 
for which that frame-work had been constructed. 
Against the present alteration, no such objection 
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will apply. The dissensions which noble Lords 
deprecate must exist till this boon be granted. 
Concede it, and they can arise no more. By the 
same means, you put an end to them now, and 
silence them for ever. (Cheers.) The respon- 
sibility of government will be made to rest, 
where it ought to rest, on the People themselves; 
and the causes of the endless, and not always 
unjustifiable jealousies, with which the govern- 
ment has been regarded, will be removed. Give 
every man a vote, my Lords, and when you meet 
with complaints at Manchester or in Bucking- 
hamshire, amongst manufacturers or agricultur- 
alists, the reply is at hand ; and it is one which 
cannot be gainsaid. Those complaints must be 
directed, not against the Monarch, not against 
the Lords, not against the Commons, nor all 
combined, but against all the People of the 
United Kingdom. Give every man a vote, and 
you annihilate every pretext for murmuring, and 
render sedition impossible, by enlisting every 
man in the defence of institutions which he 
himself has helped to form. (Cheers.) Or, 
should there arise a Thistlewood, he conspires, 
not against the Cabinet, but against the nation ; 
and madly attempts to overturn what a whole 
People have joined to establish, and are leagued 
to protect. No measure, my Lords, can be so 
healing and soothing, and so well fitted to bind 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland into 
one harmonious and happy brotherhood, as that 
which, having been sent up by a considerable 
majority of the other House of Parliament, it 
has been my aim to commend to the good-will of 
your Lordships. (Cheers.) The noble Lord 
then moved the second reading of the bill. 

The Duke of WeuuineTon gave the noble Lord 
who had just spoken credit for the clearness and 
frankness with which he had introduced the sub- 
ject ; but could not agree with that noble Lord 
as to the necessity of the measure he advocated, 
or the good consequences that would flow from 
it, if it should become law. In his (the Duke of 
Wellington’s) opinion, the expectations enter- 
tained, that all peace and guod-will would flow 
from universal suffrage, were a marvellous 
exaggeration, or rather an entire mistake. 
(Cheers.) Did the noble Lord’s love for a 
democracy arise out of his knowledge of history ° 
Perhaps the unbroken tranquillity of the ancient 
republics—(loud cheers)—the absence of all 
political animosity at Athens, for example, com- 
bined with the security of life and fortune in 
the city of Socrates and Demosthenes—(renewed 
cheering )—led to the present measure, and the 
hopes that were built upon it. But still he (the 
Duke of Wellington) was not quite convinced 
that, when the People had the authority all in 
their own hands, they would always think what 
was true, and do what was right. (Hear, hear.) 
The government of any country, but especially 
of a country like this, required a mind capable 
of large views, and required also time for the 
examination of almost endless details. Did the 


noble Lord mean, when he talked of self-govern- 
ment, that all people who had lived twenty-one 
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years, possessed the qualifications for govern. 
ment. (Hear, hear, hear.) In his (the Duke 
of Wellington’s) opinion, we should commit a 
radical error if we drew away the labour} 
population from their peaceful pursuits, by which 
they gained their daily bread, and converted 
them into politicians. (Cheers.) He had no 
wish to see the day when the man who holds 
the plough, and the boy who drives it, should 
dispute about politics. He thought that neither 
the master’s field, nor the labourer’s comfort 
would be improved by such an alteration. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble Lord, in his speech, affirmed 
the right of the People to political power. Why 
then did he not give them that power by the 
Reform Bill, in the preparation of which it was 
well known that noble Lord was concerned > 
Was it not the very principle of that bill, that 
the suffrage was dependent upon property? 
(Loud cries of “ Hear.”) Why then did the noble 
Lord now introduce a bill resting on a totally 
different principle? (Cheers.) The effort of 
the noble Lord to prove that his measure would 
not impair the dignity and influence of the no- 
bility, was more creditable to his good feeling 
than to his discernment. He would not, how. 
ever, contend about the interests of noble Lords, 
but would point to a higher position than that 
which they occupied. He would point to the 
throne, and ask if they were not undermining 
its foundations. (Tremendouscheering.) Loyalty 
used to be in high esteem. (Hear.) But he 
did not see how the measures of the present 
administration, and particularly the one now 
before them, were to be carried without leading 
to republicanism, and quickly too. (Hear, bear, 
hear.) Universal Suffrage might suit very well 
the American People and American customs ; 
but was not adapted to England. He was par- 
ticularly anxious to bring under the notice of 
noble Lords opposite this view of the subject ; 
and he put it tothem, whether they had no suspi- 
cions that Universal Suffrage, and an hereditary 
monarchy, were, inthelong run, incompatible with 
each other. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) He asked 
if they had no apprehensions, should he say, in 
some cases no hopes, that the step now proposed, 


led towards the subversion of that form of go- 


vernment which had existed in England fora 
thousand years. (Cheers.) He would not de- 
tain their Lordships longer. He should certainly 
vote against the levelling and democratic scheme 
of the noble Lord. (Cheers.) 

Eart Spencer was induced to address their 
Lordships by the speech to which they had just 
listened. The noble Duke had presented (as he 
usually did) many reasons for his conduct, in & 
narrow compass. He could not pretend to follow 
the noble Duke throughout his speech, but hope¢ 
he might be indulged in a few allusions to some 
parts of that speech. ‘he noble Duke seemed 
greatly to fear that the People would become 
too wise for him—(Ne, no! from the Opposition, 
responded to by loud cheers from the Ministerial 
side)—-and his tenderest sy.ipathy was given to 
the rural population. Now, though he granted 
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that the opinion of the noble Duke was decisive 
in military science, he hoped he might, without 
vanity, differ from him, when the discussion re- 
lated to agriculturists and farmers’ labourers. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) He had had oppor- 
tunities which had not been quite neglected, of 
marking carefully the classes of the population re- 
ferredto; and had no hesitation whatever in affirm- 
ing, that, other things being equal, the most intel- 
ligent man was the best servant—most to be 
trusted for his honesty, and most to be valued 
for his skill. (Cheers.) The most indolent, 
and the intemperate, amongst the operatives of 
all classes, will generally be noisy politicians ; 
seeking to atone for their own vices, by finding 
out and condemning the faults of those above 
them. Under any system of Government, the 
most dissolute labourers will always be the most 
eager politicians ; but he would contend that the 
more instructed the industrious labourer was, 
the better labourer he would become. His 
belief was, that the more enlightened a man 
became, the better he was fitted for his station, 
whether he were a master or a servant. (Cheers. ) 
The noble Duke had given them some historical 
allusions, and he (Lord Spencer) might add one 
to the number. ‘There was no man that had 
lived he would like better for a ploughman than 
Cincinnatus—(Cheering)—and he thought he 
would have an excellent chance of the prize at 
a ploughing match on any soil. (Laughter.) 
Another point touched by the noble Duke, was 
a supposed inconsistency in the conduct of his 
noble friend who opened the debate, and who 
also took part in framing the Reform Bill. The 
charge certainly applied not less to him, (Earl 
Spencer,) disposed as he was to support the 
motion, than to his noble friend who introduced 
it. Indeed, he might be thought more open to 
the charge of inconsistency, because he had 
afirmed that the Reform Bill was intended to 
be afinal measure. (Loud cheers from the Op- 
position.) Now, what he meant was, that they 
{the Government then existing) had no inten- 
tion whatever of bringing forward any further 
measure of Reform. (Oh! oh!) He hoped 
noble Lords who expressed their astonishment at 
this explanation, did not doubt its truth ; how- 
ever unsatisfactory they might deem it. (Hear, 
hear.) He could assure them he was simply 
stating the fact. He would confess, too, that 
he had not the slightest expectation that, during 
his life, any further extension of the franchise 
would be effected. He was not weak enough in 
1832 to suppose they were enacting laws for 
eternity ; but he did then think they were 
settling the suffrage upon a basis which would 
not require to be widened during the nineteenth 
century. Events, however, had proved that he 
had thought wrong ; and that was the only ex- 
planation he had to give of that expression, 
“final measure,” which noble Lords opposite 
really seemed to have converted into a pater 

noster, to be repeated the oftener, the more vir- 
tuous they would become. (A laugh.) The 
noble mover of the present measure was not 
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limited to the same defence. (Cheers.) But 
he would not presume to take that defence out 


| of the hands of the noble Lord. The call for 


general suffrage, in exchange for that which was 
select, (without any very intelligible principle 
of selection,) was so loud, that he thought it 
now quite expedient—indeed, he would say, 
indispensable—to concede to the people at large 
the power of choosing Parliamentary represen- 
tatives : thus carrying out a maxim, which noble 
Lords opposite would not condemn as new-fangled 
or unconstitutional—taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. (Great cheering.) ‘The 
noble Duke had deprecated the measure before 
their Lordship’s as one, which, if it became law, 
would make the People at large politicians. 
They were politicians already. The petitions 
that had been laid on the table proved them to 
be so—petitions emanating not only from the 
large towns, but also from villages and agricul- 
tural districts, and from people of all classes. 
The question to be decided was not whether 
the People should concern themselves in affairs 
of State—they would do it—but whether they 
should give vent to their political feelings and 
wishes peaceably, and through their representa- 
tives, or by political unions, and large and 
dangerous assemblies. (Great cheering.) The 
noble Duke had brought before them some of the 
difficulties of Government, and had asked if the 
fact of having lived twenty-one years were a 
sufficient guarantee for the possession of that 
information without which no government, but 
especially that of England, could be conducted. 
rhe noble Duke seemed to him to labour under 
a radical mistake, and his reasoning to be quite 
fallacious. The constituency had not, of neces- 
sity, to decide upon the measures of Downing 
Street, or of the legislature; but upon the 
character, both for wisdom and probity, of those 
to whom the affairs of State were to be in- 
trusted. The more the constituency knew, the 
better they were qualified to exercise the suf- 
frage ; but all that was essential, was common 
sense. (Hear, hear.) The choice might not 
indeed always be judicious, but generally it 
would be so; and the ends of justice and hu- 
manity would probably be promoted far better 
by such an arrangement than by any other. 
Besides, if a perfect knowledge of the science 
of government were the qualification for poli- 
tical rights, he feared many of the present con- 
stituency must be disfranchised ; and perhaps 
some of their Lordships might scarcely make 
good their claim to their seats in that House. 
(Loud laughter.) The noble Duke's argument 
proved vastly too much. He should vote for the 
second reading. (Cheers.) 

Lorp LonponDERRY rose to protest against 
the measure which had been explained. He did 
think they had advanced far enough in the 
career of revolution. The noble Lords opposite 
might have been satisfied with the success which 
had crowned their past efforts to destroy the 
constitution ; but nothing would content them 
short of its utter subversion. (Order, order !) 
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The noble Lord who commenced the debate, 
talked much of the People, and of giving to 
them what was their due. He objected entirely 
to the assumption that al] care for the lower 
orders was confined to the Whigs and Radicals. 
Why did the noble Lord class together paupers 
and felons? (Oh, oh.) Yes, the noble Lord had 
elassed together paupers and felons. Was not 
this making poverty tantamount to crime? He 
did not see how, if this measure passed, we were 
longer to retain the respect of foreign powers, 
or to escape those fatal convulsions at home, 
which the unbridled power of the populace had 
always produced. 

Eary Firzwituiam did not think there was 
much force in the objections of the noble Lord 
who had spoken last; and, though he did not 
deny that much might be said against universal 
suffrage, he was inclined to vote with the noble 
Lord who commenced the debate. He thought 
in the present state of this country, and after 
the wish expressed by the myriads who had peti- 
tioned on the subject, that the point might be 
safely and wisely conceded. He could not over- 
look the fact, that the worst measures had been 
introduced and upheld, in spite of all evidence 
of their injurious effects, by men who had been 
born in the mansions of nobility, and educated 
in the universities. He must doubt whether 
the representatives of the nation, if the right of 
voting were universal, would ever make the ab- 
surd and inhuman blunder of imposing a tax in 
order to raise the price of corn, the prime ne- 
cessary of life. 

Lorp Lynxpuvrst.—My Lords,—Heartily ap- 
proving, as I do, of the uncompromising oppo- 
sition by which the noble Duke near me meets 
the proposal of her Majesty’s Ministers, I am 
unwilling to join with him in that opposition by 
giving a silent vote. Much do I wish that it 
were in my power, by taking part in the de- 
bate, to arrest the legislature in its downward 
progress, and induce your Lordships to pause, 
if not to retrace your steps. If this be too 
much to hope for, I would at least secure the 
satisfaction of having done what I could to pre- 
serve the ancient and wholesome practice of the 
realm—to preserve those institutions through 
which this nation has risen to unequalled glory ; 
and by which (should they be perpetuated) 
this United Kingdom will be even more re- 
markable for stability than for glory. My 
Lords, the ancient monarchies, and some king- 
doms of modern times, have rivalled us in 
extent of dominion, in wealth, in the arts, and 
the genera) improvements and embellishments 
which perfect civilization induces. If England 
has her Wellington, Carthage had her Annibal, 
and Rome her Cesar, and Spain her Charles V., 
and France her Napoleon. Babylon was as rich 
as London, and Athens outvied it in architecture. 
In their rise to opulence and power, and perfect 
civilization, we have emulated the famous na- 
tions of antiquity ; and now it seems we are to 
imitate them in their decline and fal]. (Cheers.) 
The tide of democracy, unchecked, and even en- 





couraged, by well-meaning but mistaken patri. 
cians, has ruined many states, and is now threat. 
ening to add Britain to the number. Heedlesg 
of the downfall of other people, shall we pres, 
on in the career of destruction? Whilst boast. 
ing of the proud position which, as a country, we 
have attained, shall we destroy the means by 
which we have reached it? Beware, my Lords, 
of ripping up the govse, if you wish to haye 
more golden eggs. (Hear, hear, hear.) Pro. 
perty in this country has been more than pro. 
tected—it has been patronised by the law. The 
man who, by his skill and industry, has amassed 
wealth, or whose ancestors, by bequeathing wealth 
to him, have given to the State a pledge (not 
always redeemed, it is true, but yet a pledge) of 
his good conduct, and to a certain extent of his 
intelligence also, has hitherto been endowed by 
the state with various privileges ; which are to 
all classes a stimulus to future exertion, and to 
some, the merited and honourable reward of ex, 
ertions already made. My Lords, why should we 
destroy this arrangement ?—why annihilate this 
stimulus to enterprise and industry ; and, by dis. 
severing political influence from wealth and in. 
telligence, uproot the wise, and, I will add, hu. 
mane, institutions of our ancestors? We shall 
gain nothing, but lose much, by the levelling 
scheme of the Noble Lord, should it be adopted 
(Hear, hear)—a scheme by which the distinc. 
tions of civilized life will be thrown away, and the 
beautiful variety which, down to the present time, 
has marked the institutions of our country, de. 
stroyed. The motion before your Lordships will 
put us in possession of nothing worth having, and 
leave us nothing to hope for. My Lords, the 
perishable wreath, bound upon the brow of the 
Olympic victor, had been of little value if such 
a crown had encircled every man’s brow. All 
wise rulers have taken care, indeed, to render 
justice to all their subjects ; but they have taken 
equal care to secure to the brave, the wise, and 
the good, a pre-eminence, meted out, not by the 
rules of arithmetic, but by the dictates of gene- 
rosity. The Noble Lord (Durham) in the af- 
fairs of government, worships no divinity but 
the blind goddess with the scales in her hands, 
I contend that it is false worship he pays to her; 
for I deny that justice requires the measure 
which it is now sought to introduce, But, letting 
this point pass for the present, I dislike the cold 
and heartless system of the noble Lord, which 


resolves all subjects into the bare question of 


right and wrong ; divesting them of the generous 
and chivalric sentiments with which our fore- 
fathers delighted to adorn and enrich them. 
Why should we have a system of jurisprudence, 
the sanctions of which are all punitive? Why 


will noble Lords, who talk much, not only of 


truth, but of the beauty of truth, labour to sweeP 
away the few rewards that are now included ip 
our civil polity? (Hear, hear.) Why reduce 
all legislation to pains and penalties? (Cheers) 
I trust your Lordships will shew, by a large maj™ 
rity against the motion, a fixed determination Do 
to set aside the inducements which the frade 
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chise, a3 now regulated, presents to those who 
it not to improve their social condition ; 

and thus earn a right which, if conferred indis- 
criminately, would no longer be a stimulus to 
forethought, economy, and diligence. My Lords, 
] have another reason for objecting to the motion 
of the noble Lord, Its tendency to destroy 
utterly one inducement now laid upon the un- 
represented part of the community, to act as 
d citizens, is the least part of the evil. Its 
tendency is also tu the destruction of the con- 
stitution itself. It will not merely interfere with 
the working of it: its very existence is threat. 
ened. Uter esset is the question your Lordships 
have now to answer. (Hear, hear, hear.) You 
are called upon to commit the control of the 
State to those who have no stake in the country. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble Lord has told us that 
he would surrender the government to the mul. 
titude, without inquiring whether they possess a 
penny or not. (Cheers.) I cannot be mistaken 
in my recollection of the strain of the argument 
of the noble Lord, whose motion we are now dis- 
cussing. He dwelt much upon the wisdom, the 
beauty, the nobility, the necessity of mob- 
government. (Loud cheers.) Nothing will 
satisfy him but that the mass of the People—to 
whom it is of very slight importance whether 
peace and order, or anarchy, should prevail— 
shall have the sceptre and the sword in their 
own hands. Not contented with lowering the 
property qualification, and thus carrying out 
further the true and constitutional theory of 
the suffrage, he throws that theury, much boasted 
ef by our ancestors, and renowed amongst all 
civilized people—he throws that theory to the 
winds ; and proposes to a British House of Peers, 
to drag down the state into all the mire and the 
turbulence of an absolute and unchecked demo- 
cracy. (Loud cheers.) My Lords, I deny the 
right of any man to claim a vote in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of a country in which he 
has no stake. (Cheers.) That a man should 
have the control over his own affairs is a very 
favourite maxim, when it suits their purpose, 
with the advocates of the present ruinous 
measure. Why will they not apply it in the 
present case? Why should noble Lords wish to 
resign the legislative control of their estates, 
and the law by which those estates descended to 
them from their forefathers, and ought to be 
handed down to their posterity, into the hands 
of an ignorant and irresponsible multitude ? For 
to this length will the proposal of the noble Lord, 
if acceded to, carry us. If universal suffrage 
shall not awaken into life the revolutionary 
Violence which now slumbers in the breasts of 
the discontented—if concessions to popular clam- 
our do not lead to new aggressions, till all that is 
most to be valued perishes amidst the demonia- 
cal fury of a revolutionary mob ; yet, certainly a 
stop will at once be put to wholesome legislation 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the flood- 
gates of change will be drawn up. Do noble 
Lords suppose, for one moment, that the poor- 
law now in existence, which all parties joined in 
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passing, and the operation of which has been 
salutary beyond all our hopes, and which had 
become indispensable if pauperism and demoral- 
ization were not to become universal, would 
have passed if the right of voting had been un- 
limited > (Loud cheers.) Is it to be doubted 
for a moment, that that favourite measure of 
the Whigs, with all its good effects, (and I do 
not deny them,) would, with an unrestricted 
suffrage, have been crushed in embryo—(cheers) 
—as I trust the measure now before your Lord- 
ships will speedily be? (Renewed cheering.) 
Or can any one of your Lordships have simplicfty 
enough to hope, that the laws which guard the 
privileges of your order, and perpetuate your 
names, will long continue to exist, if intrusted 
to the tender mercies of the weavers of Spittal. 
fields, and the eperatives of Birmingham? My 
Lords, I call upon you to read anew your armo- 
rial bearings. You are the descendants and re. 
presentatives of illustrious ancestors, whose 
names are inseparably interwoven with the dig- 
nity and glory of their country and your coun- 
try. The footsteps of great and good men— 
your forefathers—once echoed in the halls and 
galleries of your mansions; and the pencil of 
the painter has adorned the walls of those man- 
sions with the very form and feature of the de- 
parted. All beneath you is transient and evan- 
escent. The multitude, like the waves of the 
sea, is ever changing, leaving behind scarcely a 
vestige of that which once was. The nobility 
are the pyramids of England, looking down 
serenely and sublimely on the waste of ages. 
Whatever is rich, or romantic, or great, or glo- 
rious in our national history, belongs to the his. 
tory of England's ancient aristocracy. And to 
you, my Lords, have your ancestors bequeathed 
the sacred trust of handing down to your post- 
erity and theirs, unimpaired, the name you have 
received, and the proud position you hold. 
Proinde ituri in aciem, et majores vestres, et 
posteros cogitate. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Brovucuam.—My Lords, it may be in the 
recollection of your Lordships that my opinion has 
frequently been given against Universal Suffrage ; 
(loud cries of “ Hear,” from the Opposition ;) 
nor, I think, without reason. (Cheers.) Noble 
Lords who cheer are too precipitate in their con- 
clusions, and by far too lavish in their applause. 
(Loud laughter.) I do not quite concur in all 
the reasoning of my noble friend who commenced 
the debate, and who brought to bear upon the 
question at issue, his strong sense and masculine 
eloquence. But, from the course pursued by 
other noble Lords, and from the reasoning by 
which they would defend that course, I utterly 
dissent, (Cheers.) My belief that a much 
greater extension of the suffrage is requisite than 
the Reform Bill accomplished or contemplated, 
has been repeatedly expressed. (Hear.) With. 
out entering upon that disputed topic—a man’s 
abstract right to the franchise—I am willing to 
rest my argument on other grounds. Noble 
Lords opposite will admit that an improvement 


in a man’s circumstances may be properly fol. 
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lowed by an extension of his civil rights. If he 
have no property, they would not include him in 
the constituency. If he havea £2 freehold, they 
would give him a vote. Now, I contend that a 
change has passed upon the whole community 
immensely greater than that of which the phrase, 
‘‘a forty-shilling freehold,’ is the exponent. If 
the possession of a hut worth a shilling a-week, 
qualify aman to choose parliamentary represent- 
#tives, a much stronger claim arises, and a much 
higher qualification, out of that most felicitous 
change by which the poor have, in a few years, 
passed from pauperism into independence, and, 
owing to the diffusion of education, from dark- 
ness into marvellous light. It seems to me that 
much more ought, therefore, to be conceded now, 
than it would have been either wise or safe to 
concede ten years ago. Then, owing to the 
reckless expenditure, and yet more reckless le- 
gislation of the party long dominant in the State, 
the nation was pauperized. To have granted, 


without limitation, the right of voting, would | 


have been to intrust all property to those whose 
immediate interest it was to render all property 
but a name; and a universal franchise from which 
peupers were excluded, would have been a most 
glaring and ludicrous misnomer. So long as that 
stute of things continued, Universal Suffrage 
would have been, in my opinion, ruinous. Hap- 
pily this difficulty, which at one time appeared 
insurmountable, has been overcome. Vassing 
from this improvement, which the illustrious 
Duke who has spoken to-night would be the first 
tv admit, I cannot refrain from adverting again 
to the intelligence now diffused amongst all classes 
of the people, as contrasted with the ignorance 
which a few years since prevailed. The prodi- 
vious advances which the People of this United 
Kingdom (a kingdom never co glorious as now) 
have made in knowledge—knowledge which fits 
them to discharge their duties as citizens—cer- 
tainly calls for some corresponding changes in 
the machinery of Government. It is admitted, 
by the most determined opponents of the pre- 
sent measure, that the Commons should repre- 
sent, not the property only, but also the intelli- 
gence of the constituency. Even those who 
deny that all should possess the franchise, confess 
that the wisdom, as well as the wealth of the 
community, should be felt in the legislature. 
But, my Lords, sound information is at the pre- 
sent day diffused to an extent quite unknown 
heretofore; and it may fairly be argued, that, 
with this extension of knowledge, there should 
be some extension of political influence also. 
(Hear, hear.) Your Lordships will suffer me to 
remind you of another fact. The nation isawake 
to the subject we are discussing. Petitions, in 
numbers almost unexampled, ask you—respect- 
fully but firmly ask you—to aid in making the 
lower House of Parliament representative of 
the whole nation ; and, finally, the Commons 
themselves have given heed to similar peti- 
tions addressed to them, and have sent up to 
your Lordships the measure which you are im- 
plored not to originate, but to promote. You 





have to consider, not merely whether you wil) 
give the boon, but whether you will refuge 
it; and I would humbly plead that it would 
ill become your Lordships, as you value your 
own dignity, or the respect of a great and 
enlightened nation, to step in between the 
people and the privileges which the Commons 
have shewn their readiness to grant. For the 
reasons which have been concisely and very jm. 
perfectly obtained, I shall certainly give my 
vote, and give it most cordially, in favour of the 
second reading of the bill. (Loud cheers.) Be- 
fore I sit down, it may be allowed me to refer to 
some parts of the debate which is now drawing 
towards aclose. A noble Lord opposite (London- 
derry) has brought a charge against the pro- 
moters of this measure for having classed to- 
gether paupers and felons—seeming to suppose 
that, by so classing them, my noble friend 
designed to identify them in all respects. (No, 
no.) No, no? But why then complain of the 
classification? It may, perhaps, go forth to the 
world that Lords Londonderry and Brougham 
took part in this debate. But would any sane 
man accuse the reporter of reducing Lord 
Londonderry to the level of Lord Brougham? 
(Laughter.) Could any man be so wooden- 
headed as, on the ground of this accidental 


junction of names, to charge the reporter with 


attributing to Lord Londonderry all the obtuse- 
ness, all the doggedness, and all the littleness of 
Lord Brougham? (Lord Londonderry rose to 
order, amidst roars of laughter.) I will not 
trouble the noble Lord to guide me to a more 
useful topic, but will willingly proceed to com- 
ment upon some sentiments of the noble and 
learned Lord who has just resumed his seat, and 
who warned us to take care of the golden eggs— 
a warning much in the way of the party to which 
my learned friend has, for many years, been 
allied—a warning which certainly comes most 
gracefully from those lovers of go!den eggs who 
were long employed in multiplying emoluments, 
and keeping them all to themselves. When the 
learned Lord was telling us so pathetically 
about the golden eggs, my thoughts instantly 
reverted to the prolific means of wealth once 
possessed by a certain party in the state—but 
now lost; and, alas! it would seem, lost for ever. 
Noble Lords opposite have a two-fold evil to 
deplore: the goose does not lay so freely as for- 
merly ; and, what is worse. when she does lay, 
they can rarely pick up an egg. (Loud laughter.) 
To pass to another objection: we have been 
warned against introducing into England the 
rashness and frenzy of Athenian democracy. 
My Lords, there may be some danger of 
such violence in this country. The existence 
of the Birmingham Union, and similar socie- 
ties, has shewn it. But it surprised me 
that the illustrious Duke should forget that the 
representative system is exactly adapted to pre- 
vent such outbreaks of popular opinion, The 
parties to whom the bill would give the right of 
voting are now strongly tempted to form them- 
selyes into dangerous combinations ; and what- 
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ever produces the frequent convention of vast 
multitudes of the most excitable classes is to be 
dreaded, as in the last degree perilous to the 
commonwealth. ‘The very purpose of the mea- 
eure now proposed is tu remove all temptation 
so toassemble, by enabling all parties to exert 
a direct and wholesome influence through their 
representatives, (Cheers.) Let not the noble 
Duke flatter himself that he can be above the 
reach of the influence of the thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen who carn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. (Loud cheers.) He has 
ty choose whether that influence shall be ex- 
erted quietly and steadily by representation, or 
by such sudden and fierce outbreaks of feeling 
as have often shaken this country in recent 
times, and once at least compelled the hero of 
Waterloo, and the hosts marshalled under him, 
to retreat. 
Lord argues that no man has a right to a vote 
who has no stake in the country. I perfectly 
agree with him; but, my Lords, I cannot ex- 
press, in terms sufficiently strong, my dislike of 
the mercenary estimate which knows of no stake 
save money. Surely there may be other interests 
which may render an Englishman solicitous for 
the welfare of his native land besides those which 
a forty-shilling freehold presents. Does the noble 
and learned Lord, who said so much of generous 
and chivalrous sentiments, think that the peas- 
ant has no stake in the land which gave him 
birth—the land in which his forefathers sleep— 
the land in which his children are to live and 
die? Has the owner of a forty-shilling freehold 
something to care for, and the father of ten 
children no interest in the peace and good 
government of the country? Evenasa question 


O25 


| public, and quite in favour of the steadiness of 





(Great cheering.) But the learned | 





of pounds, shillings, and pence, the plea of the | 


learned Lord is unsound; for, surely, if two 


pounds per annum received as the rent of a cot- | 
| of argument, the Ministerialists at present re- 


tage constitute a stake, five-and-twenty or thirty 
pounds a-year received for labour may be allowed 


tobe a stake. But (to adept the words of my | 


learned friend) away with such a cold and heart- 
less reckoning ! 
are worth—whatever value we should venture to 
assign tothe love which bindsthe virtuous husband 
to the virtuous wife, and both to their offspring, 
where a man’s home is his world—all these consti- 
tute thestake which the poor and good peasant has 
in his country. Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, 
propingui, familiares; sed omnes omnium cari- 
tates patria una complexa est. (Loud cheers.) 
The nobie Duke, in arguing the question, laid 
much stress upon the tendency of the present 
measure to republicanism. (Loud cries of “Tlear, 
hear,” from the Opposition.) 1 will frankly give 
the illustrious Duke my views on the subject 
Which, with much force, he introduced. The 
feeling of the People of this kingdom is decidedly 
and strongly loyal ; and nothing can endanger 
the Government, as at present constituted, but 
the rash and needless refusal to accede to the 
reasonable claims of the nation. (Hear, hear.) 
The popular sentiment is unquestionably averse 


tothe frequent changes and struggles of a re- 
“OO LVIHIL—VOL. Vv, 


Whatever the charities of home | 





government which an hereditary monarchy en- 
sures. At the same time, it is not to be 
denied that the days have passed by when mo- 
narchs could sport at pleasure with the interests 
of their subjects. Wo tothe king who should 
repeat the freaks of the Fourth George! Let the 
monarch act discreetly, and the throne will be 
more stable, and the crown brighter, than ever ; 
but let the counsels of the noble Duke and 
his allies prevail, and 1, for one, will decline to 
cispute the gloomy forebodings in which that 
noble Duke has indulged. The noble Lord sat 
down amidst cheering, which was long-con- 
tinued. 

Lord ELtLeENsporovcn moved that the debate 
be adjourned, and their Lordships rose at twelve 
o clock, 

The Morning Chronicle, 

An hour was occupied in the House of Lords 
last night, by some sharp skirmishing on the 
Church question. The debate, on the second 
reading of the bill for the Extension of the Suf- 
frage followed ; and was well sustained till mid- 
night. Lord Durham’s speech was statesmanlike, 
and eloquent. The Duke of Wellington dis- 
covered, as usual, vigorous common sense. He 
made the best of a bad cause. Earl Spencer was 
happy in his reply. Lord Lyndhurst never 
speaks without shewing himself an able speaker. 
He was last night more sophistical and less 
effective than usual. We never knew the learned 
Lord more entirely merge the legislator in the 
advocate. Lord Brougham, who seemed very 
unwell, but was evidently unable to remain 
silent, disposed in a few words of everything 
deserving the name of reasoning, which had been 
advanced by the Opposition. Whatever may be 
thought of the merits of the point of dispute, 
all unbiassed men must admit, that on the field 


main victors; and that their victory is complete, 
There is not, we believe, the slightest doubt of 
the success of Lord Durham's motion, though 
the majority will be small. We shall return to 
the subject. 

The Standard, 

The time has at length arrived when, if the 
Peers cannot, or will not, check the tide of 
innovation, the last bulwarks of the constitu. 
tion must be swept away by revolutionary vio- 
lence. Universal Sutfrage, alias mob-rule, and 
the utter subversion of the Established Church— 
that is, of the religion of the country—are only 
two of the measures which our republican rulers 
propose to carry during the present session of 
Parliament. It is whispered that some of the 
Conservatives are preparing to yield at the 
present awful crisis, and thus prove recreants, 
when there is the greatest necessity, and the 
noblest opportunity, for the exercise cf their 
piety and courage. We will not believe that 
their number is considerable, or their influence 
great. We trust to England’s true aristocracy 
tu shew themselves worthy of their exalted 
station, and their great names, and their very 
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636 THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


difficult, but, for that reason, very glorious 
position. They may yet run in between the 
living and the dead; and the plague will be 
stayed. 
sufficient number of good men and true, to out. 
vote the crowd of hungry officials, supported, as 
they are, by a herd of modern Lords who have 
been indecently titled (not ennobled) during the 
past years of Radical misgovernment, and (we 
are grieved to say) by a few men of birth, and 
wealth, and character, who might have done 
honour to a good cause. 
The Times. 

We congratulate the country on the position 
in which, as shewn partly by the debate of last 
night, the great political parties of the state are 
now placed. ‘The Tories are distracted by fac- 
tion. Some of their leaders would grant a mo- 
derale extension of the franchise: others would 
refuse the slightest change: whilst some again, 
are plainly disposed to exhibit the better part 
of valour—that is, discretion—and to yield 


prudently, if not graciously, what cannot be | 


witholden. The Ministerialists are firmly com- 


pacted together. 


There is still in the Upper House a_ 


disappeared. Lord John Russell is no longer 
the helmsman of the House of Commons. The 
proceedings of the Government were not de. 
termined by accident, but are the fair develope. 
ment of great principles. 

An evening contemporary (we will not deign 
to name it) has charged us with double incon. 
sistency, because of the support we give to the 
present administration. We laugh at this base. 
less charge, coming, as it does, from a journal 
which is positively incapable of supporting even 
a valid accusation. Whilst the Whigs were not 
Whigs, but formed a useless, and, indeed, dan. 
gerous party in the state—whilst they were 
halting between two opinions, being powerless 
fur good, and mighty only for evil—we fearlessly 
and conscientiously denounced them. But no 
sooner had the Liberal party taken truth for its 
guide, and in good earnest adopted liberty as 
its motto, than we were found fighting in its 
ranks. We deny that The Times has been guilty 
of the slightest inconsistency, and we appeal 
confidently to our readers for the truth of this 
| denial. 


The Whig party of 1858 has | 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


°T 1s the evening hour, and the sun hath given 
To earth one tinge of his native heaven ; 

And all seems harmony and love 

On the sea below and the sky above. 

One stately vessel in pride is seen, 

Breasting the ocean’s wavelets green 5 

The seamen spread each fluttering sail, 

To catch the breath of the evening gale ; 

But slowly she moves from the glitt’ring strand, 
As it loath to leave so fair a land, 


Heard ye the shout fro the sea-girt shore, 
Or the answering peal that its echoes bore— 
A sound of mirth, o’er the whispering waves, 
That murmuring died in the rocky caves ¢ 

It pass'd from the lip with a joyous swell, 
But jarr’d on the heart like a funeral knell ; 
And many a tale of the heart is there, 

Of love undying, of hope, and despair. 


Mark ye that pale and lovely cheek, 

That tearful eve, whose aspect meek 

Is fix'd with a lingering look on the scene 

Where the flow’ry path of her youth has been 

Her head is leant on the noble form 

For whose sake she hath vow'd to brave the storm ; 
He has sworn to cherish her too, and well 

Do the duating looks of his fondness tell 

How dearly he holds that sacred vow, 

How deep is his love, and his faith how true! 


But who is he that, with haughty brow 
And lip of scorn, hath turn’d him to view 
The crowds that circle the fading shore, 
The land of his home and heart no more ! 
Say, what hath caused that deep unrest 

In so fair a brow and so young a breast ? 
Hath the sting of crime, that brings despair 
On its barbed point, e’er enter’d there ? 
Oh, no !—that fearless look may tell 

No stain of crime with him can dwell. 


The tyrant sought, with oppression strong, 

To bind him down; but he rose from the wrong, 
And, because his soul might not brook command, 
He is seeking a home in a freer land, 


There’s a grief-worn man, whose furrow’d cheek 
And scatter’d snow-white hairs, all speak 

Of the ravages of time and grief— 

Oh! what may bring that beart relief ? 

An exile now from the land where first 

The visions of hope on his childhood burst ; 
Where he lived to see those visions fly, 

Like the golden beams from the western sky. 
His looks are turn’d to the lone churchyard, 
Now distant and dim, beneath whose sward 
Sleeps every soul to his heart allied, 

Save the trembling youth by his aged side, 
Whose pale lips murmur this faint relief— 
‘* Father! O father! calm, calm thy grief!” 


And there is the youth whose heart beats high 
With the visions that gild futurity ; 
And the aged man who hath seen each ray 
Of hope, save the hope in death, decay ; 
And the eye which beameth with love is there, 
| And the trowning brow of dark despair ; 
_ Yet each as he turneth his eye to the shore, 
And thinks of the scenes that must know him no more, 
Feeleth a loneliness o'er him creep, 
In leaving the land where his fathers sleep. 


Oh, many a straining eye will watch 

That vessel fade on her path, to catch 

One last long look, till the tear-drops start, 

To ease the load of a bursting heart— 

Then turn away with thoughts of pain 

On those whom they ne’er may meet again. 

And many a sigh and many a prayer 

Will be breathed to heaven for the exiles there— 
And that God who biddeth the storm depart 
Will hear the prayers of the feryent heart. 
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THE DEFENDER.—A TALE OF 1797. 
BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


Upon an evening towards the close of the sum- 
mer of 1797, a gentleman, advanced in years and 
of a striking appearance, issued from a country 
town in the east of Ireland, and sauntered along 
the pathway that led from it by its river’s edge 
into the open country. 

For a few hours that he had been a cuest, 
along with two younger companions, dressed in 
half military attire, at the principal inn of the 
town, he proved an object of much curiosity to 
the good folk of the community around him ; 





but, as yet, all their attempts to ascertain his | 


name, quality, or occupation in the world, were 
unsuccessful. 

Unlike his young friends, he was habited in 
what is sometimes called, in Ireland at least, 
“plain cloths ;” but, in fashion and material, 


they bespoke a gentleman of the time, and of 


the higher order of gentlemen ; and his features, 
air, and manner, bore out this pretension. ile 
seemed to be between sixty and seventy ; his 
stature was tall, his step firm and noble ; and his 
face, shewing the remains of youthful beauty, 
expressed a peculiar mixture of mental habits of 
blandness and command, urbanity and determin- 
ation, condescension and self-respect. 

At the very commencement of his rural excur- 
sion, he was observed to pause and look about 
him ; turn and glance back the way he had come ; 
turn again and gaze steadfastly along the way he 
was about to go. And so he continued on his 
saunter, stopping, and turning, and looking, 
again and again; his handsomely-shaped lips, 
sometimes in motion, as if unconsciously they 
gave utterance in words to thoughts connected 
with the objeets he contemplated. 


It was plain, indeed, that he enjoyed the sce- | 


nery, either under the excitement of a first im- 
pression from it, or in consequence of his re- 
newal of an old acquaintance with it, after a long 
separation. Even a casual observer, arguing 
from the earnestness and vivacity of his regards 
and his manner, such as we have described both, 
during his walk, would have declared as much ; 
but we can draw the necessary distinction for the 
reader, It was indeed an old friendship that the 
Visiter of our country town was claiming with the 
mute features of nature. Years—many years— 
more than half the term usually allotted to 
luman life—had elapsed since the summer's 
evening when he last trode the little pathway 
“ver which he now wandered ; and the hills, the 
trees, the water, the meadows, the houses, the dis- 
tant mountains, everything he gazed upon, re- 
‘ppeared to his eye as indeed familiar objects,and 
set seemingly with a kind of strangeness upon 
them, as to form, or size, or colour, or relative 
position, which rendered them unsatisfactory in 
the overweening pretensions of memory, and 
Which long absence. among scenery widely differ- 


ent ha character from them, had treacherously 
pros uced, 








No events in the spectator’s life of very great 
interest were connected with the present land- 
scape; vet it served to call up before his mind 
the great changes of fortune, of feeling, and of 
opinion, which he had experienced during his 
distant and devious separation from it ; and by 
reminding him of the simple and every-day tenor 
of the portion of his youth whiled away in its 
presence, the subsequent passages of his man- 
hood and of his age, to the present hour, became 
more contrastedly important. * Ay,” he would 
say, “ when I used to lie in the shade, under 
that granite rock, to coquet with my pocket 
volume of poetry, or when I used to cross-fish 
for salmon with voung Martin Doyle, the mil- 
ler’s son, on the banks of this pretty stream, lit- 
tle did I foresee the swelling circumstances, the 
exertions, and the dangers which, in other cli- 
mates, among a strangely different people, were 
to form my future and my present character and 
place in the world.” 

His thoughts took another and a sadder turn. 
« Little, too, did I then calculate the changes 
that time has since wrought within me and 
upon me: the covling-down of the fine breezy 
freshness of those morning-days ; the stilling of 
the delightful pulsations of hope, in the certainty 
of experience—suy, even of achievement and of 
fame ; the sense of age, and its near fellowship 
with death ; ay, and even this changed person, 
these furrowed features, this staid step, these 


| sinewy hands, this snowy hair—ah, yes, I grant 
j : P y 4 
ye, youth is delusion, or else carelessness; but 


even, fur that very reason, it is happier than 
age.” 

And again his reflections, as connected with 
the place, diverged in their nature. Though 
not a native of the little valley, nor even of 
the country which contained it, he had formed 
a passing intimacy, during the early part of his 
life alluded to, with some of its inhabitants ; 
and upon this intimacy arose, in his kindly 
heart, good wishes towards them, which time, 
absence, and, above all, coming back to their 
vicinity, served but to strengthen. But circum- 
stances had lately visited with misfortune the 
district inhabited by his old, humble friends, and 
a cloud of danger at present hung threateningly 
over their heads; while Ae had returned amongst 
them, a sternman, endowed with much of the 
power which was to direct the final workings of 
the storm, for their weal or their wo. And 
now he paused a moment to ponder the wondrous 
chances which take place in personal responsi- 
bility, and in an individual’s relation towards his 
fellow-creatures: and then arose a benevolent 
sigh for the human misery he had witnessed 
upon earth, and which he was doomed still to 
witness—nay, perhaps instrumentally to cause ; 
and, as one of the minor chords of memory be- 
came generously touched at the thought, he 
began to feel interest fur the present and future 
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fate even of some of the former lowly dwellings 
on the banks of the gentle river by which he 
walked. 

Quickening his pace, he advanced up towards 
its source. Two or three men passed him; he 
looked critically into their features, but memory 
found in the survey nothing she could own. 
Still he proceeded onward, until he came in 
view of another man, who, with a fishing-rod 
in his hand, was sitting over the water under 
a huge fantastically-limbed ash-tree. This per- 
son seemed very intent upen his solitary sport. 
He was old, and not haie for his years; on the 
contrary, it seemed, if one might judge from his 
sitting position, that his tall and guunt figure 
was somewhat bent and prematurely enfeebled. 
He wore a whitish hat, made whiter by flour- 
dust, which also plentifully covered his whole 
person, and even his face; and, in fact, it was 
plain to be seen that he was a miller; nay, a 
jook up the river at the little mill, in the eddies 
of the broken stream from whose weir his 
fishing flies were floating, intimated that he was 
the miller of the valley. 

The strange gentleman regarded him with 
attention, but, it would seem, not with satisfae- 
tion to his object in deing so. Ile stepped 
nearer ani nearer to him, and appeared still at 
fault. 


he said tu himself, “ or else Martin’s Skea Yr, W we 
i have never before s en—for en IT half faney 
there is a kind of family likeness. Good even- 
ing, friend,’ he gents inued to the sportsman, 
suddenly coming close to his side, 


The old man, his attention previously ab- 
sorbed by his jishing-red, and his ears thrown 


4 
off their cuard by the near noise of the rushine 
weir, and of the rippling and dancing water 


= run to him from its base, had not till this 
noment noticed the stranger ; now he started at 
the sudden salut: ers nd having glanced at the 
person who rave it, voke «| ecrnest and respect- 
ful, took off his whit e hak, andi inclined his head—- 
we had almost said politely—as, with a smile, he 
onswered—** A kind good evening, sir.’ But 
the ing Salinger that there was no recognition 
in his how, nor in his smile, nor in his glance. 

“ Don't let me interrupt vour sport ; there 
ought to be some good trout-fishinge about this 
part of the river.’ 

“ Thank you then, sir; and I will throw out 
again.” Suiting the action tothe word, he weund, 
with the hand of a master, his angle and fishin g- 
line above and around his head, cleverly Seneny 


them clear of entanglement with the branches of 


theash-tree,and then caused the line to fall lightly 
and without a curve init upon the water. And 
indeed it is a good spot to find 2 trout in, sir, as 
you say—or, to spexk nearer the thruth, it used 
to be long ago, when Iwas a boy ; but—dickens 
in’em for throuts!—I believe it’s gettin’ bad an’ 


- 


scarce they are wid the times, like all the rest of 


the world. But look, sir, there’s a fine rive at 
me! Is hehooked? Noueebad manners to hin, 
he’s off!” 








«From what you say, my friend, you and the 
trouts hereabout seem to be a long while 
quainted.” 

And so we are, sir, sure enough—all our dives 
ot: ; born and bred together, your Tionour.” 
cy ou live in the mill, 1 suppose ?” 

“J own the mill, your Honour—that is, litt}. 
Martin and I between us; we ewns it aqual- 
alike.’ 

And how is Martin—little Martin, as 
call him 2” . 

The fisher half stopped in his sport, and looked 
with curiosity at the speaker, as he answered — 

« Why, then, brave and hearty, sir; an’ will your 
Iionour let me ask you where you met Martin 
ifore to-night, to know him or care about him >” 

« Oh, no matter for that ; we are old friends. 
—-i was right,” resumed the stranger, in his own 
mind; “this is indeed Martin’s father. by the 
twinkle of his eye.” Then he went on aloud— 
“Can I see him? Is heat home?” 

The old man laid his rod on the bank, and, 
with a changed countenance, in which some 
ainrm mingled with scrutiny, again fixed his eves 
on his catechist as he hesitatingly replied—* At 
home, sir? an’ you'd want to see hime Why, I 
belieyve—I’m almost sure—he is at home wid ’em 
at the hopper ; only Fd make bould to be asking 
again, sir, who is it thet wants him ?” 

Oh, don’t be afraid of me,” said the gentle. 
man, smiling; “ I mean him no harm ; let hin 
come out from the hopper, and, when he know: 
who I am—which he will be sure to do at the 
first look—Aiartin will tell you so himself.” 

Why, then, sir, I’m inclined to think you 
mean bling no harm, sure enough; fer, now tht 
I look at you myself the second time, it i-nt 
the likes of your Lionour, with that smile on your 


ac. 


Vou 


face, and your Honour all alone too,” he eontin- 
ued, glancing watehfully around, “ that he or | 
anal be afeard of. But here he comes, at @! 
rate, to make us all sure one way or nother. 

A man inthe undress of a miller, carrying 4 
chubby child in his arms, with which le tuiked 
and laughed cheerily, approached them from thie 
mill ; and this “little Martin” was about thirty 
years of age, and about six feet two inches high, 

and tall, athletic,and seemingly almost riotous in 
his spirit of activity, for he came jumping and 
bounding along, over every obstacle, great or 
small, in lis way. . 
“Come here, Maurtheen, you gommeral, 
his father; “ here’s a strange gentleman 
—and a gentleman he is every inch of him— 
that knows you well, and that you know well, 
and that wants to be speaking to you.” 

Little Martin, stopping short ata civil dis- 
tance, looked more disturbed than his father had 
just done. © Je, father 2 Want to spake tome? 
7 never saw him afore in my life then.” 

The stranger saw, indeed, that he had been 
quite mistaken in his antic ipations of the identity 
of this individual, who, perhaps deriving all his 
features from his mother, bore not the slightest 
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resemblance, except in the loftiness of his sta- 
ture, to the old angler under the tree ; and a new 
light began to break in upon the observer's 
mind, 

«| beg your pardon,” he resumed ; “ I cer- 
tainly mnst have been in error. Of this little 
Martin of yours I have, indeed, no recollection ; 
but let me ask you another question or two: 
your own name is Martin, I suppose?” 

' «It is, your Honour ; and so was my father’s 
afore me. 

« Martin Doyle?” 


“‘ Martin Doyle, sir, an’ nothing else.” 
«Is this possibler” asked the gentleman of 
himself. “ Is that old man before me the real 
Martin Doyle] want p—the former obliging coim- 
panion of my fishing sperts on the banks of this 
little river? Weil, time has dealt harder with 
him than with me; and yet J am not recognised 
hy him either,” he added, with by no means a 
pleasing argument, philosophically-minded as he 
was, built thereupon in his own thoughts ; per- 
haps he had never before so fully admitted to 
himself that he was old, The looking-elass, with 
its everyday familiarity, may flatter us into a 
comfortable idea that, as years pass en, our fea- 
tures do not change much; but when we meet, 
after a long absence, an early associate of about 
our own age, and find his features changed very 
muck, then we just begin to suspect our own 
liability to human accidents of the same kind. 
.* And maybe it’s about myself, and not about 
ny son, you’d be asking, afther all, sir?” 
‘Do you recollect the —th regiment, that 
- quartered, some time ago, in the town yon- 


= 93 
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* Blocd an’ ages! an’ sure I do, sire Some 
time ago ’—haith, an’ it’s a good long time ago; 
let me see, it’s nigh hand to forty—forty-one— 
forty-two years ago, every day of it; but I re- 
nember the —th regiment for all that.” 

* And why do you remember it so well ?” 

‘“ Because I loved and liked every man in it— 
common men, Officers, and all; an’ a!) in regard 
o! the officersefive, or six, or seven of them, 
that used to run out from the town to the river 

ide here, two or three at a time, an’ call me 
from the hopper to go fishin’ with them ; hearty, 
plessant cratures they were. An’ many a sum. 
mer’s night they'd bespake a loand vo the kitchen 
fire, in the mill; an’ we'd fry the throuts we 
used to ketch together on it, and have to say 
that we eat ’em out o’ the river, afther a manner, 
An’ there was one or two ov’ the whole clan ¢’ the 
oficers that I liked above the rest; an’ good 
reason I had: I fell sick o’ the faver that was 
in the place, and it’s kind friends they shewed 
themselves while it had me down—bad manners 
to it!_kind friends to me an’ my poor ould 
mother—God bless ’em for the same, wherever 
they are, alive or dead, this evenin'!” 

‘I believe you earned the good-will of the 
two gentlemen you speak of by a good action of 
your own towards one of them?” 

* Blessed hour, your Honour ! how do you know 
thatr’” The old miller started up as nimbly 





| as he could, now wholly abandoning his fishing- 








rod. 

“ fT knew your old friends abroad.” 

“Praise be to God! Strange things ‘ill always 
be comin’ to pass in this world, Musha, sir, 
maybe'’——— He drew quite close to the stranger, 
peering at him in the coming twilight, as if he 
hoped to make a gratifying discovery; but added, 
with a disappointed expression of face—* Avoch, 
1o!—your Honour is neither the one nor the 
But you met ‘em abroad, you 
ey spoke to you of one poor 
They thought of him, 
nocent times ; an’ of the poor little 


Gtier o them. 

, , 
say, sir? An th 
vsiartin Doyle, it seems 2 


ati of ould, ! 


ould rill, an’ the throuts, an’ the ould river's 
de,in Trelsnd—an’ they far away? It was like 
ti I i S Gee ures.” 


and they would have been 
ungrateful if they had not done so—one of them, 
at least—the young gentleman you saved from 
drowning, atthe risk of your own life—at almost 
.e certainty of losing it, indeed—very near this 
Vory spot, the spring when there was such a tear- 
ine flood in the river.” 

“Tluth, sir! thot Jittle matther is not worth 
spekin’ about; what did I do, but what we're all 
bound to do for ache other ?—An’ they're alive, 
sir, an’ well an’ happy, I hope, this blessed 
day 7" 

‘They are alive, and well, and as happy as, 
I believe, the generality of their fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

‘* Musha, then, the Lord be praised! and more 
0’ that to them; but there is one o' the two I'd 
be ashing afther, your Honour, wid al! the veins 
o’ my heart—vyouns Masther Eusign Abercromby 
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I3cfore the strange gentleman could answer, 
little Martin, who had been listening in great 
interest, said, ina tone of excitement—“ You're 
spakin’ of a great man now, father; the great 
General Abercromby ; him that the whole world 
is talkin’ about; en’ a man «as good as he is 
great, th Vy Say; a i’, more than that, the very 
general that lias come over to Ireland from Eng- 
land, about a month ago, to review the King’s 
are in fit ordher to finish 


' 


throops, : nu see if they 


=—d « 


their work on the people. 

«“ The Lord be praised, again!” ejaculated the 
old man; ‘sure it was thrue for me when I 
said, 2 while agone, that strange things id never 
stop happenin’; an’ is what little Martin says 
thrue, sir?” 

‘“T cannot vouch for the truth of the compli- 
ments he has paid to General Abercromby,” an- 
swered the gentleman, smiling ; ‘ but the prin- 
cipal facts he has mentioned are true.” 

“They are, your Honour, an’ what I am goin’ 
to say is thrue, besides: the general has been 
reviewing the throops, in different parts o' the 
counthry ; an’ so bad did he find ‘em, in regard 
o their bein’ so long let loose to murther and 
plundher the poor people, that he tould them- 
selves to their faces, that they ‘ were in a state 
of discipline that made them formidable to any 
one but an enemy.” And little Martin related 
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this anecdote with increased vivacity—with a 
vehemence, indeed, which was not lost upon the 
most observant of his hearers. 

“ Well, Martin,” resumed this individual, ad- 
dressing the father ; “‘ so far sv good, as regards 
your own good-natured inquiries after your old 
friends ; but they will, doubtless, be asking, in 
their turn, after your welfare in the world, when 
I happen to see them again; I want to know, 
therefore, all about you, for their satisfaction— 
how you are in health, in wealth, and in expect- 
ations.” 

‘¢ Thankee kindly, sir. ‘The health is nothin’ 
to brag of, praise be to God! there's an ould 
rhumatiz on me this many a year, an’ I had a 
heavy pleuracy the last spring—but we mustn't 
complain. As to the other things, why, the hop- 
per clacks merrily, praise be to God over again ! 
an’ I'm alive to see little Martin, there, ind an- 
other little Martin intirely, in his arms, growin’ 
fat on it ; and while there’s wather in the river 
to keep it goin’ for them, an’ for the little girl 
of a wife he has—an’ a good little erature she is 
—never a throuble comes into my mind about 
the hereafther in this ugly world; that is, if 
the Peep-o’-day-boys, and the Defendher-boys, 
un’ the sogers, ’ud only let us alone, your Honour, 
an’ Jave us in pace an’ quietness.” 

The son fidgeted, and seemed about to speak 
again, very earnestly, but checked himself. 

“And no doubt they will let you alone, Mar- 
tin; for I am quite sure you have had too much 
good sense to give any one cause to inconve- 
nience you, in these unsettled times.” 

«I’m obleeged to your Ilonour for your good 
thought—an’, deed-an’-deed, I desarve it from 
you, sir; never a meddle nor make can any one 
bring agin ould Martin Doyle, on the head of a 
single disturbance that’s in the counthry.” 

«And you can say the same for your son?” 
half questioned the stranger—much doubting the 
fact, however : and little Martin fidgeted more 
and more. 

« 1 can, your Honour—lI hope and pray to 
God that I can; ever an’ always ‘twas my word 
to him, and my advice, and my command, to 
keep clear of oath-takin’, an’ everything o° the 
kind ; an’ if he hasn't hearkened to the words 
o’ my mouth, he’s a worse boy and a worse son 
than I took him for.” 

« 1’]} do nothing to shame you, father,” said 
the person spoken of, still vehemently; ‘an’ I 
hope an’ pray, like yourself, that we may be 
left to rest in pace ; only, how can we expect to 
escape, in the long run, our share of what a’most 
every other man, woman and child, in the land 
of Ireland, is sufferin, or has suffered ¢ In our 
own poor county alone, [ could reckon four 
hundred cabins, an’ snugger houses, burnt down 
within the last two months; there’s six smokin’ 
yet, on the very next lawn-land ; and where are 
them that, last May-day, lived undher their roof- 
threes ?—I'!! tell your Honour,” continued the 
young “ Defender,” his eyes still kindling, and 
his voice and manner becoming still more marked 
with excitement, as he clasped closer, with one 
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sinewy arm, the urchin that nestled on his 
breast, and began to wave the other round his 
head—* I'll tell your Honour—if your Hon. 
our will take the answer from the greatest. 
spoken Irishman that Ireland ever saw, instiq 
of from my own foolish words—I’ll tell your 
Honour!” 

Little Martin meant, indeed, Jreland’s jm. 
mortal Curran ; even then, in the very exercise 
of his oratory, well known among the humbler 
politicians of his country ; and the young miller 
went on with a quotation, truly learnt by heart, 
from a speech recently delivered, upon an im. 
portant trial in Dublin, by the orator. We 
subjoin the passage, without adding lictle Mar. 
tin’s brogue to it. 

‘‘ Where shall you find the wretched inhabitant 
of this land? You may find him perhaps in 4 


jail, the only place of security—I had almost 


said of habitation ; you may see him fiying from 
the flames of his own dwelling, or you may find 
his bones bleaching on the green fields of his 
country ; or he may be found tossing upon the 
surface of the ocean, and mingling his groans 
with those of tempests, less savage than his per- 
secutors, that drift him to a returnless distance 
from his family and his home.” 

And such truly were Curran’s words, descrip. 
tive of the social state of Ireland in this year of 
1797 ; not—we request it to be observed—not 
the year of the rebellion in Ireland, and of the 
surpassing vengeance which it entailed upon the 
devoted population; but the year before that 
rebellion, into which visitations such as_ those 
spoken of by the orator chiefly tended to pre. 
cipitate the people. 

“That is all very well in its way,” quietly 
observed the gentleman ; “ and all very beanti- 
ful language, I willingly admit ; but surely the 
people of this fine country could not be sub- 


jected to such severities, if they had not given 


cause to provoke them.” 

His words now called forth a great flow of 
explanation and expustulation from the young 
man, and, even in his own way, from his father, 
to which, redundant as it was, their new frierd 
listened with attention. He proposed questions, 
too, as if he would inform himself, according to 
their knowledge of facts, of the full subject in 
discussion ; though, indeed, he really lacked no 
acquaintance with it, and put his queries solely 
to ascertain the extent and correctness of theirs, 
together with their incidental opinions and feel- 
ings. The statements they made are, however, 
interesting to our present reader, and we shall, 
therefore, condense them—again, as in the recent 
case of the quotation from Curran, not pre- 
serving the language of our immediate authori- 
ties. 

But the rebellion about to break out, they 
said, no more originated with the people of Jre- 
land, than did the American rebellion originate 
with the red men of the western continent. It 
heads were descendants of English and Scotch 
colonists—Church-of-England Protestants, and 
Presbyterians—who, us their American proto- 
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types had done, quarrelled with the mother | and their manner anxious. The old miller more 


country, because they wanted to rule independ- 


ently over the land of their adoption. England | 


overawed them with her disciplined troops, and 
then they seduced into their ranks the native 


pulation, who—to recur again to the model. | 


contest across the Atlantic—bore, to the two 
arties really at issue, about the same political 
afinities as did the tomahawk allies of the 
American war to the true combatants in that 
struggle ; so insignificant, in the eyes of their 
masters at every side, were then the “ Catholic 
millions’ of Ireland. Circumstanceshad, however, 
indifferently well prepared the Irish mass-goer 
for enlisting against the established authorities. 
For some time previously, a majority of the 


High Church colonists of Ulster had come to a | 


resolution to banish out of their neighbourhood 
all aboriginal Papists; and, being more locally 
numerous than the objects of their aversion, 
and calling in to their aid fire, and sword, and 
all legitimate means of extermination, they 
were very successful in their attempts to do so ; 
for these were the fine old ‘ hell-or-Connaught” 
times. ‘The Protestant bands voluntarily organ- 
ized on the occasion, dubbed themselves Peep-o’- 
day Boys ; and the banished Papists, spreading 
among their own sect, wherever they wandered 
through Ireland, terror and hatred of their per- 
secutors, counter-bands of Catholics became 
formed, in many parts of the country, under the 
name of Defenders. 

Crovernment had never openly countenanced 
or applauded the gratuitous loyalty of the Peep- 
0-day Boys; the Defenders, however, did not 
think that it repressed or punished them as 
vigorously as it could and ought to have done ; 
and those sitting in high places, consequently, 
began to share some of the feelings with which 
the illiterate Irish Catholic regarded his enemy ; 
and, just at this nick of time, in stepped, amongst 
the fermenting Defenders, William Orr, Arthur 
('Cennor, and their friends ; and, as the Peep- 
0-day Boys were Government supporters as well 
as Papist-haters, the Catholic people, hoping for 
ample and exemplary vengeance upon them 
during the struggle, soon became converted into 
United Irishmen—rebels, in fact, against English 
dominion in Ireland. 

“ An’ that’s the way we—the poor people o’ 
the counthry, [ mane—were made united men,” 
continued the young miller; “though now it’s 
we alone that bears the brunt on every side ; 
ay, an’ that are likely to be the only army Gene- 
ral Abercromby ‘ill meet in the field.” 

“Yes,” assented his father ; “‘ yes, the misfor- 
tunate spalpeens—whoever dances, it’s they must 
pay the piper.” 

‘But who is this coming up to us, now?” 
questioned the son, stepping back, the infant 
still in his arms, and looking really alarmed. 
Two young gentlemen, in military undress, ap- 
proached our party, along the bank of the river, 
from the direction of the town; and, owing to 
the increased twilight, they had come near be- 
fore they were observed—their pace was hasty, 








than shared his son’s nervousness. 

“ Still fear nothing, Martin; these gentlemen 
are friends of mine, and only here to seek me. 
Farewell! I am authorized by your old fellow 
sportsmen on the river side, to take your hand.” 
He did so, with an air of cordial though conde- 
scending urbanity; while Martin, his eyes revert- 
ing to the new comers, received, in an embare 
rassed and bewildered manner, the unexpected 
salutation. ‘ And farther, Martin, I have to 
inform you thatthe young Master Ensign Aber- 
cromby you spoke of awhile ago, will be in your 
town to-morrow, and if you inquire for him at 
his quarters, pleased to see you, perhaps. Now, 
good night.” Heturned away, joined his young 
associates, and soon disappeared with them along 
the path by which they had approached, all con- 
versing earnestly. 

‘* Who are they at all ?”’ resumed little Martin, 
his troubled eyes straining after them. ‘* An 
look up there, father !—what's that?” 

About half-way between the speaker and the 
town, a reddish spot appeared in the darkening 
sky. 

‘‘ That’s the sign of another house a-fire,”’ 
answered the father, in a solemn, doleful tone ; 
‘‘ though we can’t see the flames by reason of the 
high grounds between us and it.” 

“ By the lot o’ man!” half screamed the son, 
smiting his thigh with his disengaged hand, ‘ it’s 
the house of little Micky Glennan, our baronial 
sacretary ; and he had all the baronial papers 
under his roof; an’ if they are found, we're lost 
men; or if ne is found, all the same; for the 
little tailoring thrawneen*® of a crature will never 
bear three lashes o’ the cat-o’-nine-tails on his 
back without telling on the whole of us.” 

‘‘ What words are them you're saying, Martin?” 
asked his father, fixing his eyes upon him in mis- 
giving and terror. 

Before little Martin could make answer, a 
feeble and tremulous voice cautiously pronounced 
his name. Both startled and looked round. The 
call was repeated ; and they could now perceive 
that it arose from under the bank near to the 
verge of which they were standing. ‘They peered 
over the bank, and imperfectly discerned beneath 
them, standing breast-high in the current of the 
waters, a little slight-built man, who with diffi- 
culty supported himself in his not unperilous 
position, by grasping at the roots of the ash-tree 
before mentioned as growing in this spot. 

“ | was right, I was right!’ exclaimed young 
Martin ; “it’s Micky himself run out of the fire 
into the wathers, an’ staling down through it all 
the way to us here under the bank, to give us a 
warning! Trot home to Mammy, Matty arour- 
neen,” (he setdown the child, ) ‘‘an’ tell her net to 
mind biling the pyatees for my supper to-night. 
Give us # hould o’ you, Micky.” He threw him- 
self on his breast at the edge of the steep bank, 
stretched one arm downwards, seized the little 
scout by the shoulder, and landed him on his 
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feet under the ash-tree. The peor tailor secre- 
tary stood dripping and shivering in the very 
undress in which he had jumped off his shopboard 
—namely, stripped to his waistcoat, and shoeless 
and hatless—upon the first alarm of the approach 
of the military to his house. 

«Hurry, Martin, hurry!” he now cried, tak- 
ing from between his clenched teeth a bundle of 
papers tied round with a strip of listing. ‘‘ You 
know what these are, an’ I just had time to save 
‘em for your hands—hurry into the mill and 
burn ’em—burn ’em well, well! or the whole 
world is desthroyed! you among all the rest! 
you and yours—hurry, hurry! No terrier could 
bring them betther to you between his teeth, 
out of the fire first, an’ out o’ the wathers 
afther—hurry, man !—but, no—stop—there’s no 
time for you tu do it now—give them to your 
father there—let him make away with ‘em—the 
sogers will be here on vourself in the turning of 
ahand! [ see their bagnets bristlin’ over the 
fence on the high-road above, dark as it’s growin’, 
an’ they'll be down on the poor mill like a hawk 
on the wing! Yes, Martin, they have your 
name, as well as they had mine, an’ the ould 
mill ’ill burn to-night, as sure as Mick Glennan’s 
roof is burnin’ beyant there! Hurry, ould 
Martin, hurry, I bid you!—my duty is done here, 
an’ I can’t stop a moment longer. No, nor your 
bould son oughtn’t to stop, if he cares for the 
breath he’s brathin’! To the wather, agin, wid 
me, for the bare life, an’ for the lives of a 
thousand men along wid it! Follow me, little 
Martin, an’ I'll shew you the way to a good 
hidin’-hole! Follow me! It’s across the river to 
the ould wood I'm goin’—an’, oh, the Lord pur- 
tect me, for my life is worth a mint 0 money !” 

The utterly terrified, and yet self-important 
little man, delivered this speech in gasping and 
catches of breath, and almost in a whisper, 
while not only his features, but his hands, legs, 
and feet worked in spasmy gesticulations ; and he 
had scarce ended it, when he dropped by his hands 
from the bank into the water, in the very place 
where, assisted by Little Martin, he had made 
his appearance. His auditors, stunned by the 
nature of his communications and exhortations, 
had not been able to address to him a single 
word, Little Martin now first recovered pre- 
sence of mind, 
and saw indeed the glistening of the bayonets ; 
he glanced at the death-fraught parcel in his 
hand, and felt that, as the tailor had said, fire 
ought that instant to consume it to ashes; he 
glanced at his father, and perceived that he was 
s0 shaken by fright and consternation, it was 
impossible he could effect this object ; then he 
ran headlong to the mill-house; gained it and 
disappeared into it, by a succession of bounds, 
such as a race-horse might make, when pushed 
hard near the winning-post ; reappeared, and 
reapproached his father, at the same speed; 
found the old man sitting helplessly, and with a 
pitiable expression of face, upon the curled roots 
of the ash-tree ; flung himself on his knees at 
his feet, and addressed him. 





| 
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“’Tis all too thrue, father, dear—I am the 
ruin o’ you, in your ould days! The mill wil 
burn to-night, as little Micky said, an’ I must 
run like a hare to save life itself from the hands 
that ‘ill put the red fire to it. Father, can yoy 
forgive me? But the ould man has no speech 
for me, an’ I can't stop till it comes back ty 
him.”—He eyed the high-ground over the mill, 
and saw the soldiers jumping upon it from the 
road. ‘ Father, listen to one word ; they can’t 
touch you, you know, for you're free 0’ the mat. 
ther. When you see Anty, tell her to come 
look for me to-night in the ould wood. Yoy 
heard what Micky said——didn’t you, father ?” 

** Yes, avich, yes, yes,’ answered the old mil. 
ler, incoherently. 

“ Tell Anty, then, as I hid you—and you’ 
come wid her—won’'t you, father? But don’t tel] 
her till all is over, an’ the sogers gone—her 
grief might misguide her tongue. An’ now, 
father dear, the good night, an’ God look down 
on you, an’ pity you—an’ forgive me !/” 

He jumped up, took his father’s hands, kissed 
his cheeks, gave one short look over his shoulder 
up the hill-side, and the next moment plunged, 
head foremost, from the bank into the river. 

The people in Ireland sometimes give strange 
names to piaces, names which purport or pre. 
tend to describe their characteristic features, 
but which, in reality, do no such thing ; and in. 
deed, had we time to pause for the purpose, we 
might perhaps shew that such is the case in other 
countries also. In the present instance, at all 
events, the place of refuge spoken of by the little 
rebel secretary, as the “ ould wood,” was as un- 
like a wood as could possibly be. It was a bog, 
in fact ; but perhaps, in the very olden times, 
trees had covered its surface, conferring a name 
which, even after their total decay or eradica- 
tion, became hereditary in the neighbourhood. 

It was an extensive bog, too, overspreading 
many acres; very little of it solid ; and such 
spots of it as were so, connected with each other 
by narrow strips of miry soil, or else almost 
quite separated by deep holes filled with water, 
across which it was necessary to bound with a 
sure foot and anagile limb. To those acquainted 
with its recesses, however, and well inured to 


| jumping, leaping, and splashing, it could be ex- 


He glanced up to the high road, | 





plored partially at least ; and from this de- 
scription, we may infer that it afforded to our 
present fugitives a secure temporary retreat 
from pursuers not as well acquainted as they were 
with its statistics, 

It lay about four miles from the town in the 
neighbourhood of which Martin Doyle's mill 
stood, or used to stand, and was distant perhaps 
fifteen miles from another town, a sea-coast 
one, whence small ships occasionally sailed to 
distant parts of the world. Some hours after 


his last disappearance from us, we discover 
young Martin Doyle, and his little shivering 
friend, Micky Glennan, accompanied by another 
man, who bore a pedler’s pack, crouching in the 
shade of a huge turf clump, upon a nearly is0- 
lated patch of almost quagmire in its centre. 
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They had been conversing, but they are nowsilent, 
training their eyes over the waste around them 

ys if in expectation of the approach of some per- 
con whom they anxiously wished to see. It was 
midnight, and, although an autumn midnight, 
cloudy, and moonless, and starless over-head ; 

and altogether nothing could be more checrless 
and more dreary than their position. There 
was no running motion in the black bog. 
water, to give it sound and life; there was 
no breeze abroad to stir the tufts of rushes or of 
daggers—the only vegetation of the bog—which 
grew at its edges, or up through its stagnant 
wave; upon the shelve of the low line of falling 
ground which embasined the desolate place, no 
human habitation was in view ; in fact, no object 
of interest met the eye upon the land or in the 
heavens; and the only sounds which now and 
then broke the dull and painiul silence, were the 
mouse-like squeak of the bat, or the angry hoot 
of the horned ow]—each animal unseen—as it 
fitted or flapped by them, or a sudden splash, 
through its dreams, of a sleeping waterfowl], near 
at hand. 

And here little Martin and his two companions 
lay still, under the clouds of the night, wearily 
watching, 2s we have said, the coming of an ex- 
pected visiter. But the grey morning began to 
break, and no one approached them ; and, half- 
dressed and wet out of the river, as two of the 
three men continued to be, and unsupplied with 
refreshment of any kind, chilliness and hunger 
aggravated the misery of their feelings as out- 
laws, as houseless bege: irs, and as victims doomed 
tothe death. Morning almost fully shone out, 
udeed, before Anty Doyle, with her little boy on 
ier back, gained her husband’s side, 

Chey did not exchange a word at meeting, 
hut embraced many times, the child encircled by 








their intertwined arms—poor Anty only too elo- | 
everything about you ; an’ so they axed himagin, 


yient in her incessant sobs and tears. 

“Well, ma colleen—sure there’s no use in 
«king—the ould mill-house hasn't a roof on it 
by this time 7” 

She could but ery on, 

“Shure, I knew it, e/anna ; and what's the 
use of frettin’ over it now? We're all safe, and 
all here together, anyhow ; all but the ould man. 
Where is he, Anty? Why didn’t he come the 
road with you ?” 

Sull the poor woman was able to give only a 
weeping answer. 

“ He just staid behind to see what comfort or 
help he could pick up for us, an’ he'll be with us 
inno time ?—isn’t that id, Anty? Musha, to 
be sure it is; and so, as I was saying, we'll be 
all together, after the whole that is come an’ 
cone; an’ you and I are young and hearty vet, 
Anty ; an’ : 
whisper in your ear—there’s luck in store for us 
yet; ay, and nigh hand to us. Here’s a friend 
® Mieky Glennan’s,’ (pointing to the third 
man in company,) ‘an’ he has room enough 
bepoke for us all aboard a good ship, only a 
few miles off ; an’, if the ould man id only come 


the world is wide, achona; an— 


wards the sey this moment—couldn't we, Matty, 
ma bouchal 2?” 

He snatched the child from her arms, and be- 
gan to dandle and toss it about, singing and 
laughing, and even dancing to it, in an outbreak 
of false vivacity. ‘‘ But when will he come, Anty? 
—did he tell you?” 

‘“ Martin, Martin,’ sobbed his wife, sinking 
down in a sitting position, and covering her face 
with her hands, *‘ the ould man won't come to us.” 

“What's that you say, Anty? won't come to 
us? Is he so vexed with me entirely ?” 

‘Martin, I mean to tell you that he can't 
come to us.” 

“ Can't ?—what's to hinderhim? They daarn’t 
harm a hair of his head ; they daarn’t lay a hand 
on him. Ile has done nothing to desarve it from 
em. Whereis he? where ishe, Anty? Where's 
my father?” 

‘‘ He’s in the sthrong gaol o' the town beyont, 
Martin.” 

‘What's that you tell me, woman?’ He 
stepped back slowly, put the child down as if a 
master-feeling had suddenly chased out of his 
heart all fondness for it, and then, looking deadly 
pale, continued ina slow, low voice—* The gaol! 
—how could that happen? What did they put 
him in the gaol for? I tell you again, he’s as 
innocent of thrason against them as the child 
unborn,” 

“ And Vil tell you how it came to pass, Mar. 
tin. While the mill an’ the house was burnin’, 
an’ every chair and table we had were thrun into 
the flames to help them, they found the ould man 
and me whispering together. He was afther tel. 
ling me where to go and look for you then; 
an’ they axed him about the road you took, 
an’ he shook, and thrembled, and denied his 
knowledge of you, with such a wake, poor man- 
ner on him, that they easy guessed he knew well 


threathenin’ him; but he denied them still, 
stouter and heartier this time; an’, at 
last, they dhragged him off between ‘em to the 
gaol; an’ your ould father’s bare back, Martin, is 
to be flogged at their thriangle, afore breaktast 
time this blessed mornin’ —ay, Martin, an’ flog- 
ced, flogved, flogged, till he gives em the word 
where to find you.” 

The strong young man looked utterly over- 
whelmed; he changed colour again and again ; 
his forehead grew moist, and he smote his breast 
solemnly, as, with upturned eyes, and moaning 
forth the words like a sick woman, he said—“ © 
my God! my God !—QOh, the Lord forgive me! 
the Lord forgive me!” 

His wife and he had spoken apart from his 
companions; now he turned slowly away even 
from her, walked round the pile of turf to a side 
of it where he could remain unseen, leaned an 
arm against it, and drooped his head; wept and 
sobbed, but not loudly ; wrung his hands ; and, as 
his thoughts and feelings rose fully upon him, 
even shivered; then he knelt, prayed, took his 
final resolution, and, wiping the tears from his 


ry ‘ ? 
growin 


‘mong us at oncet, we could be running oli to- | cheeks, returned to his wife, sat down by her 
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side, drew her to his bosom, kissed her, and spoke | thriangle alone is ready for you, but the gallows. 


rain. 
ne It’s now nigh hand to three years since we 
were married, Anty?” She assented. 

« An’ few poor couples, I believe, far and wide, 
has lived happier together, during that time, 
ma-colieen.” Her confirmation of this fact was 
given eagerly and fondly. 

«* This much I'll say of you, Anty: God never 
gave a betther wife to man, than you have made 
to me—an’ I’m ready to say the same words wid 
my dyin’ breath ;—an’ did J make a bad hus- 
band to you ?” 

“ What's the use in askin’ me that question, 
Martin a-graw ? Could | love you as I do, an’ 
as you know I do, if you ever gave me rason to 
think such athing °” 

« But aint J givin you rason for it now, Anty°” 

“ How, Martin, ma-bonchaliecen ?” 

« Aint I the cause o’ your sittin here this 
mornin, without house or home, Anty, an’ with- 
out a hope for the to-morrow in this world ? An’ 
when I’m gone from your side—an’ when you are 
left quite alone—you an’ little Matty” 

“Mean little Matty!” she interrupted ; “ left 
alone! how? an’ where ud you be goin from either 
of us¢ What do you mane, Martin Doyle ’ 
Arn’t we goin to the ship together—we three— 
an’ this moment, if you like.” 

‘And lave my father’s bare back to be cut 
into the bone, Anty, as you tould me?” 

« And how can you help him, Martin?” 

« And on myaccount—to save me—me his son 
—his undutiful son; is it my own corra-ma-chree, 
Anty Doran, that gives such an advice ?” 

“Why, what other advice can she give you, 
Martin? (Go to the ship, or stay away from the 
ship, how can you, I ask again, screen the poor 
ould man from their hands! ‘Tis a terrible an’ 
a sore thing to think of, an’ many’s the salt tear 
it has taken out 0’ my eyes, comin the road to 
see you here ; but, over an’ over I say—what can 
you do to hindher it 7” 

« Listen to me, Anty. My father is to be 
flogged—ould an’ sickly as he is—an’ the best 
father to me, ever since I could climb his knee, 
and larn the Lord’s Prayer from him, that ever a 
son had—my father, I say, is to be flogged this 
morning, and flogged till he dies undher their 
lash, maybe—because he won't tell them where 
to lay hands on me, Isn't that thrue, a-dan- 
na?” 

“ Well! an’ ir it is?” 

‘An’ I have the knowledge of all this—isn’t 
that thrue, too?” 

‘* Well, Martin, well.” 

‘“ An’ here I am, wid that knowledge on me, 
an’ time enough to make use of it—no more nor 
half an hour’s good run from the barrack-yard, 
where they'll tie him up—and do you think now, 
Anty, I ought to let them tie him up, when stan- 
nin’ sthraight afore’em, an’ just sayin —‘ Here I 
am !’ would save him ?” 

‘“« Give yourself up, Martin!” she screamed— 
“give yourself up from your wife and child! 
O my God! Sure, well you know it isn’t the 








three—the black gallows, Martin !” 

" Well, an’ maybe [ do know it, as you say, 
Anty. ' 

** An’ you'd go and daare it !” 

“IT would, Anty ; I will, Anty ; I must.” 

“« Never !’’ she again screamed—* never, while 
the worldis aworld!’’—(sheclasped him tightly) — 
“never, Martin, unless you cut the arms out 0’ 
my body, never will 1 untwist them from around 
you, to let you from me on such an errand | 
Oh, our boy, Martin, onr little boy! look “ 
him !"—Forgetting, in the breath that uttered 
it, her threat not to release Martin, she now 
snatched up Matty, first springing to her fee: 
and held him close to his father—** Look at him, 
Martin, ma vourneen ! look at his blue eyes— 
your own blue eyes—an his roses of cheeks—an’ 
his curly yellow hair—och! the good God never 
gave the sun to shine upon a more lovely babby ! 
‘There—yes—take him and kiss him—well | 
knew you would!”—Martir, also standing up, 
caught indeed the little fellow in his arms—* An’ 
talk of lavin’ him, indeed! lavin’ him on the 
wide world, without a father !—hush! what non- 
sense !” and she laughed hysterically through her 
tears. 

‘* Here—teke him back from me, Anty,” (he 
held out the child to her with ene hand, cover. 
ing his eyes with the other,) “and take him 
quick—lI can never do what I have to do, if J as 
much as look at him again. And don't be cast 
down, Anty ; there is a good God to watch over 
him and you, when I am gone; and the poor 
ould man that I will save for ye, he will be a 
father to ye both, and make up for my loss; 
and, in a few years, little Matty himself”——. 

‘Bad man, bad husband, and bad father, 
and bad Christian, too! you can never mane 
what you say—you can never mane to” 

‘‘ Flushth, Anty, hushth—bad Christian I am 
not, I hope—in this matther at laste. He is my 
father, Anty—the earthly giver of my life—and 
am I to be his murtherer? Against his advice, 
and against his commands, I have made my own 
lot—and is he to screech to death, still sthrivin’ 
to save me from that lot, because I am coward 
enough to skulk and be afeard of it? Is that 
what you want the world to tell our little boy, 
when he grows ould enough to undherstand it? 
Is but, huth! what rammansh I’m talkin — 
spendin’ the precious time here, givin’ rasons 
for going to do what no living man, that has 
man’s blood in his heart, could think of argufy- 
ing for one instant? and so, Anty—Anty ma 
vourneen !’—He extended his arms. 

‘¢ Martin, Martin!” (she flung herself on her 
knees at his feet, speaking rapidly and hoarsely,) 
‘« listen to one word from me. A rich, a blessed 
thought comes into my head—a blessed thought 
to save you both—the ould man and yourself— 
Listen to me well, I say—if go you must; do 
this, when you are face to face with them; they 
know well you have secrets that they would give 
you your life for, if you only tould ’em out 
plump.—Well, Martin, promise them” —— 
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« Turn informer, Anty ?’—he drew back from 
her, his brows knitting—“ save my own life, by 
wearin’ away the lives of a hundhred other 
men in a whisper ?—dhry up your tears, by ear- 
nin’ the curses of a hundhred poor women like 
yourself ? No, Anty; our son shall never grow 
up to hear said of him a worse saying than 
this—* There goes the child of the man who 
could have made many widows, but made only 
yne.” And while the young miller spoke these 
words, there was an air of true, lofty dignity 
about him. ‘ And come now, Anty, the last kiss 
four you, and for little Matty’—he raised her, 
and again took her in his arms, 

“Oh, I’m lost! I’m lost!” shrieked the poor 
wife and mother. 

« An’ you called me bad father and bad hus- 
band, a while ago, Anty ? Oh! the merciful Lord 
that looks down in pity upon me, this moment, 
knows that [ am not; he knows that there 
never breathed a Christian crature that loved 
wife and child in the very veins of his heart, 
within, betther than 1 do !—ay, an’ you know it 
yourself, a-/anna, and you just said them words 
without thinkin’ —certain sure I am that you did. 
Here then a-/anna—here is the last kiss en- 
tirely for yez both—an’ may God look down on 
ye both !’—he knelt— and be a husband and a 
father to the widow and the orphan !” 

“No, Martin Doyle! No, no! stir from us 
you shan’t !” She clung to his limbs as he arose, 
“ Matty, child, stay here by me and kneel too, 
Let him deny our prayers together, and let him 
kick us away together, while we are praying up 
tohim, if he can! O Martin, ma-bouchal, lite 
is sweet to man!—and the ship is on the sey for 
us, Martin, an’ waitin’ for us.” 

“Yes, yes, Anty, and the thriangle is put up 
for my father, if the lash is not already on his 
back ! Hushth '—I think I hearthe sound of it, 
an’ see the marks of it on his flesh! an’ the ould 
blood that gave me life sthraming like wather ! 
and his screeches, they are wringing in my skull. 
letme go—let me go—let me go! or 
Ah, poor crature! she can’t hold me. Now, and 
iow, is the time to quit her. Here, Micky Glen- 
nan; come here with your crony.” The men 
drew near to him. “ Here, take Anty from my 
hand—kindly, kindly—the faint is on her, poor 
soul! Lay her down where she can come to her- 
self, quiet ; and, when she opens her eyes, tell 
her I kissed her again, afore | left her for ever ; 
aud our gorsoon too, our gorsoon too!” With 
streaming eyes and broken voice, he embraced, 
indeed, his insensible wife and his unconscious 
infant many times ; then, before his friends 
could obtain a word of explanation from him, 
bounded like a chased stag across the bog. 

Little Martin had erred in thinking that the 
place of his father’s punishment was to be the 
vard of the barracks of the town, towards which 
he raced. In about the middle of the main 





street, and where it was spacious, stood the jail, 
surmounted by the court-house, the united build- 
ings falling back some distance from the line of 
ordinary houses at either side, and allowing an 





open space before them. On one side of this 
space, upon the morning we are speaking of, 
stood a triangle, on the other, a gallows, A line 
of soldiers was drawn ap before both, and with- 
in their line appeared some officers, grouped 
with loyal citizens of distinetion ; and without it, 
in the street, a crowd of the common people, of 
whom the countenances of some evinced compas- 
sion for what was going on at the triangle or at 
the gallows; while those of others grew pale in 
terror on their own account, perhaps a few among 
them looked on with scowls of indignation, or of 
longing vengeance. For, as we pause before 
this remarkable spot, neither the triangle nor 
the callews is idle ; nor, indeed, have they been 
so during the whole morning; for, above, in the 
court-house, sits an almost permanent court- 


_ martial, which can quite conveniently send off to 








the noose or the lash, as the case may require, 
without much loss of time, a convicted “ De- 
fender.” 

Two peasants descend together, well guarded 
from the court-house, the flight of steps which 
lead most immediately to the more important 
piece of mechanism erected for the fulfilment of 
the edicts of martial law ; they had come in from 
the country tied on a common car about half an 
hour before. They stand on two ladders under 
the gallows. In a twinkling, the ready swinging 
ropes are adjusted round their necks ; and, hand 
in hand, they direct their eyes amid the low 
wailings of the crowd, whose looks are fixed in 
the same direction, towards an open window in 
a house of the street immediately opposite the 
jail. At that open window appears a man stricken 
in years, wearing a portion of an ecclesiastical 
dress ; his features seem troubled, his eyes are 
red; his lips move in a murmured prayer ; he 
extends his arms towards the doomed men— 
at a distance, of perhaps forty yards ; the rebels 
eyes catch his, and their lips also move rapidly ; 
and the next instant they are turned off the 
ladders. This circumstance asks a word of ex- 
planation. It was not, during this season of ex- 
citement, the etiquette always to allow rebels to 
be attended, in their last moments, by a clergy- 
man of their own persuasion ; an old priest en- 
deavoured, as well as he could, to remedy the 
deficiency ; he craved, and obtained permission 
of a friend to stand at a window in his house, 
conveniently facing the jail, as the sufferers 
were led forth to be hanged ; they had previ- 
ously got a whisper of his intention; when he 
extended his arms, they knew they were to join 
him in prayer, and they did so; and thus mar- 
tial law became half-cheated of a portion of the 
full measure of its awarded punishment. 

The bodies of the two peasants had not yet 
done strugyling, when another man was guarded 
down from the court-house ; but, as he was only 
on his way to the triangle, the gallows did not 
require to be cleared for his accommodation. 
We have lately spoken of a little tailor, upon 
whose endurance of the lash, with a good many 
lives at stake, young Martin Doyle placed a 
very slender reliance ; and this was another little 
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646 THE 
tailor, and now in precisely the 
that Micky Glennan must have 


minds and hearts of the two little men. The 
individual before us was known to be pos- 
sessed of information which, if fully imparted, 
would Jay bare the whole conspiracy of de- 
fenderism in the district ; and, in order to 
argue him into confession, he had received 
five hundred lashes a few days before, but with- 
out effect. Upon this morning, having been 
again confronted with his judges, he was still 
contumacious; and he is now marched down from 
them to be tied up again; and he is tied up 
again ; and, with scarce a loud ery, he under. 
goes five hundred lashes more, only praying for 2 
drop of water, which is denied to him. We will 
give a sentence more to this obstinate little fellow. 
Strange to say, he did not die under the lash ; 
and, what is quite as strange, having been found 
proof against the triangle, he was not turned 
over to the gallows ; for we saw him alive and 
well, twenty years at least after the year 1797; 
nay, and, witha great concourse of other people, 
of all political parties, we attended at his fune- 
ral; and his name was and is invested with 
hereism among the humble classes of his native 
place. Wesubjoin it for the curious in those 
matters—Dooly. Had he been a citizen of an 
older town, old Rome, and had he thus borne to 
be tortured in one of the streets of old Car. 


thage, what would classic history now say of 


him ! 

The people knew that little Dooly had been 
flogged a few days before—indeed, had they 
been ignorant of the fact, his unhealed back 


might now have proclaimed it—and they there- | 


fore looked on at his present punishment with 
feelings of great commiseration ; and 
Jamentations—which called forth 
glances of reprehension from the loyal gentle- 
men, civil and military, standing near the 
triangle—often escaping them. Now and then 


groans 


the flogger would be commanded to desist for a | 


moment, in order that some authorized person 
might reiterate to Dooly the prudent recommend. 
ation to seve his back, by turning informer ; 


and when the subborn little Defender only gave | 


his invariable answer of—‘‘ Let me cie asy—let 


me die asy, in the name of God ;’—and when, in | 
consequence of his pertinacity, the big-¢rum- | 


mer’s lash again descended upon his puny carcase 
with redoubled vigour, the cries of the spectators 
outside the line of soldiers, became quite too loud 
forthe ears of loyalty. One man amongst them, 
in particular, aroused the angry notice of his su- 
periors. He was taller by a heed thanany of his 


neighbours in the crowd ; he had arrived hastily | 


amongst them, running at his utmost speed ; he 
was greatly agitated, though he seemed to make 
efforts to stand quietly and observantly ; he was 
without waistcoat, coat or hat, and dripping with 
wet and covered with mire; and this person it 
was who, as Dooly silently cringed under a good 
blow, dared to call out— Huth! can’t ye hang 


same position | 
held, had his | 
Majesty’s troops succeeded in catching him the | 
previous evening. But very different were the 


frowning | 
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the poor crature, to put him ont o’ pain? 4, 
sthring him up at once, if tnere’s a man’s heart 
among ye!”—-upon which he was sternly com. 
manded to stand back and hold his tongue, at the 
risk of being dragged from where he was 
thrust into the jail. 

«“ Huth! huth!” laughed the offender, « 
would not let me stir out of where I am, for . 
hat full o’ goold this mornin’; stir out of it to 
go backwards, I mane.” 

A new incident appealed to the sympathies of 
the lookerson, When Dooly had nearly received 
his day's punishment, a second candidate for the 
triaugle was led down the court-house steps. 
His appearance called forth a burst of Jamen: 
from the crowd; and—-“ God of glory!” eried 
the man who had before speken, while his eyes 
stared, and his teeth set hard. The rebel now 
to be flogged was tall, old, white-haired, and 
stooping from feebleness. His bleared blue eyes 
wandered vaguely around—his white lips moved 
rapidly—his hands were clasped. His guards 
stationed him behind Dooly, at a point from 
which, for his edification and the King’s expected 
advantage, he might fully observe what was in 
store for himself, under a certain proviso, The 
moment they allowed him to stand still, the old 
man fell on his knees, fixed his roving eyes, as 


, and 


ye 


it was hoped he would have done, on Dooly’s 


back ; 


then clasped his hands tighter, and, 
glancing upward for a moment, his lips moved 


' more quickly than before. 


Dooly was taken down from the triangle, and 


_ borne, fainting, between two soldiers, into the 
jail. 


A fresh big-drummer, wielding a fresh in- 
strument of torture, approached the kneeling 
old man, slapped him on the shoulder, and cried, 
“Strip!” The official was a black, of unlovel. 
aspect; and his own shining, soety, muscular 


/ arms and body were bared for his proposed task. 


“Yes, Doyle, strip!” repeated another official, 
a gentleman of the civic corps; ‘* or else chang: 
your mind, and give the information demanded 
of you,” 

“ Yis, avich, yis—vis, your Honour, yis!” an- 
swered old Martin Doyle, rising with diffienlty. 
“Sthrip I will, by all manes; only Id ask again 
what I asked above inthe court-house—couldnt 
I see aforehand, young Masther Insign Aber- 
cromby, for the love of God 7” 

The gentleman who had addressed him, ex- 
changed smiles with the friends around him, and 
all shrugged their shoulders ; the big black imi- 
tated them, and the former spokesman resumed. 

‘‘ You positively refuse, then, to declare your 


knowledge of where Martin Doyle, the younger, 


may at present be found ?” 
“ Avoch,” was the old man’s reply. 
“In that case, go on,” said a sergeant of yeo- 


_manry, who had accompanied him down from the 
_ court-house, nodding to the black. 


‘¢ Come, old chap,” commanded that important 


individual, tearing open the buttons of the old 
| miller’s white coat. 


« Here, then, in the name o’ God !” said old 
Martin, beginning to undress, 
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«Stand back, there!” roared a sentinel, who 
confronted the crowd outside the line of the sol- 

promo Stand back, or I will run my bayonet 
through } you! 

« Huth, man alive!” cried Little Martin in 
reply, his voice cood-naturedly toned, though, as 
will be seen, his actions proved none of the 
gentlest. ‘ Huth, man alive! stand back your- 
<elf, I don’t mane to hurt you, but I’m wantin 
‘nside, there.” He kicked up the musket ; 
wrested it with little effort from the sentinel’s 
grasp } twirled him aside among the people ; 
pitched it forward into the space before the jail, 
where it rang sharply on the pavement; pushed 
through the soldiers before him, with perfectly 
erect figure, and quiet, though prodigious strides; 
gained his father’s side ; put his arms round him; 
extended widely his gigantic limbs; and_ said, 
ina mild, but firm voice—* Nobody is to touch 
this ould man ; nobody has a need to touch him ; 
nobody has a right to touch him ;—all ye want of 
him is to make him tell where his son is to be 
found, and I can tell ye without botherin him ; 
heis to be found here—here where J stand. I 
am his son; I am the Martin Doyle that ye 
called the younger, just now; so tie me up; lash 
me as long as it plases ye, and hang me up af- 
therwards ; but this ould iman is to go his ways 
in pace.” 

Every one looked on in astonishment and si- 
lence—that is, every one inside the soldiers ; but 
the people in the street allowed to escape them 
creat cries of pity and admiration; and so en- 
gazed were the feelings of all, that a burst of the 
music of a band, a few streets off, and the arrival, 
outside ae military line, of a superior officer on 
horseback, attended by other mounted officers, 
remained fora short time unheeded. 

“Ts id you, Martin, avich?” cried old Doyle, 
hoarsely, gazing wildly into his son’s face, 
“Och, an’ w hat ill luck sent you here? Gohome 

little Martin,” he continued, whispering 
incoherently. ‘Go home again to your wife 
an’ child, in the ould mill. Go home, or ig 
lay hands on you here, an’ hang you. Go, 21 
never fear me. I won’t tell; an’ dont “4 
throubled about what they can do to an ould 
man like me, I’m no Difendher, an’ so my live 
they can’t take; an’, as for anything else, why 
it’s asy to bear id, avich. Sure a father ought 
to bear something for his own sun—sy, an’ for 
that son’s son again; so go home, I bid vou, I 
lay my commands on you to go home ; or even, 
if it ill be too hard for me to bear”—— 

“Put on your coat, father dear,” interrupted 
little Martin, kissing the old man, while his 
own voice broke. “ Ye will Jet me help him, 
gentlemen ?” turning with a smile to the autho- 
rities around—‘‘ ay, ye will, I know. Men are 
men to each other, afther all, There, father, 


how you're fit for the road, and God speed you 
on it, an’ do what you can to comfort poor Anty, 
father, An’ now, gentlemen, heres my hands 
and arms for ye—tie them, and tie me, too, 
pointing alternately tu 


either there or there,” 











the gallows and to the triangle—“ either there 
or there, which ever ye choose, as 1 said afore. 
I’m ready for the one or for the other.” 

“You must go up to the court-house first,” 
said the person who had previously spoken ; 
‘‘but, stop a moment, men, as soldiers ap- 
proached him, here's the general after return- 
ing from the inspection. Right about face! 
present arms!” he continued to the soldiers who 
enclosed the space before the jail, and they, 
obeying his orders, presented arms to the supe- 
rior officer before alluded to, who still kept his 
horse stationary in the middle of the crowd in 
the street, earnestly watching from his saddle 
the scene between Martin Doyle and his father, 
while the troops which he had been inspecting 
in the vicinity of the town, came nearer to the 
court-house, their band playing loudly and gaily. 
As all eyes fixed on General Abereromby, many 
voices whispering his name, little Martin recog- 
nised the features of the stranger who had con. 
versed with him and his father, the evening 
before, upon the river's side. The old miller, 
half aroused into a confused pereepiion of the 
same kind, and, acting wildly upon it, east him- 
self on his knees where he stood, clasped his 
hands, and hoarsely shrieked— 

“Mercy upon him, your Honour! Merey upon 
ould Martin Doyle's only son, Masther Ensign 
Abercromby, my darlin’ !” 

The white-haired general hastily turning his 
inoist eyes from the pair, beckoned to an officer 
near the triangle, who hastened to attend him; 
and, after sume private conversation with this 
individual, rode away. Father and son looked 
as hopeless as ever, when a guard separated 
them, and led the latter into the jail. He was 
never led up to the court-house, however. In 
afew minutes afterwards, a servant in a rich 
livery came through the crowd to the old man, 
and, after whispering him to an effect’ that 
brought the light-of-joy tears into his vld eyes, 
conducted him away from the triangle. 

“Tt have often been obliged to curb my private 

feelings, Martin,” said Abereromby to him, when, 
almost immediately upon this, he and his old 
fellow cross-fisher spoke together in a private 
oom at the General's quarters, “but, perhaps, 
never with so much pain to myself as a while 
ago when I could not shake hands with you at 
once, down there at the jail; now, however, be 
of good cheer. I cannot, indeed, in these di- 
sturbed times, get Little Martin back again for 
you all at once; but they shall not hang him 
outright ; and something he does deserve to suf- 
fer.” 

In less than two years after this day, there 
was anew mill built on the river’s side; and, 
on a fine evening, old Martin might be seen 
fishing, as earnestly as ever, under the old ash 
tree; while little Matty prattled to him; little 
Murtin sang merrily within at the hopper; and 
Anty was getting supper ready for the whole 
family. 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE FAR WEST ; 


OR, A FEW WEEKS ADVENTURES AMONG THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S rrr 


TRADERS, 


I nan been residing for several years on a farm 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal, and had fre- 
quently received pressing invitations from my 
cousin Charles, who crossed the Atlantic with 
me, to visit and enjoy, for a few months, the field 
sports so amply supplied in his vicinity. He 
had obtained an appointment under the Hudson's 
Bay Company, as manager of their fur-trading 
station at IIunter’s Island, in the north-west 
territory of Upper Canada. 

There were many causes to prevent my com- 
pliance with his request, although, to me, the 
temptation was very great. The chief obstacle 
was the distance which separated us; it being 
nearly a thousand miles. 

Early in the summer of 1836, I made up my 
mind to visit Toronto and Niagara; so, having 
left my farm in good hands, I, on the 3d July, 
went to Montreal, intending to remain there 
with a friend for a fortnight. While in Mont- 
real, I received a letter from Charles, to inform 
me that he was on his way to Goderich, where 
he would be glad to meet me, and hoped I might 
be tempted to return with him. Here was an 
opportunity which might never again occur ; I, 
therefore, after some deliberation, determined 
to take due advantage of it; and, having added 
my guncese to my stock of luggage, which, for 
convenience sake, was very small, I started, by 
the usual route, for Toronto, and from thence to 
Niagara. I met with sv much kindness and 
attention on the way, that, after staying two days 
at Niagara, I only reached Goderich on the 25th. 
Charles had arrived some days before me, and, 
having transacted his business, was making pre- 
parations to be off again. 

Next day, we got on board one of the com- 
pany's trading packets, and sailed across Lake 
Huron to Mackinaw, where we found several 
Indian and half-bred hunters and trappers await- 
ing us, with a small schooner, in which we were to 
sail along the southern coast of Lake Superior, 
visiting the fur-trading stations situated within 
forty miles of the lake. 

We left Mackinaw on the 3d of August, after 
having visited the falls of St Mary and other 
objects worthy of notice in its vicinity. On the 
morning of the 6th, we anchored off the mouth 
of the St John River, and proceeded in the ship’s 
hoat about twenty miles up the river to Fort St 
John. Here we were warmly welcomed by Mr 
R , the superintendent, and his coadjutors. 
The establishment presented a scene of the 
utmost confusion, from the arrival of above 
three hundred Chippewa Indians, who had 
brought an immense quantity of racoon, beaver, 
and squirrel skins, with a few bear and bison 
hides, which they were eagerly bartering for 














IN THE AUTUMN OF 10636. 


guns, knives, whisky, bells, trinkets, &e. Ge. 
They had also some very beautiful wild horses, 
of which I got my choice for a kmife and ty 
bottles of rum. 

I chose a beautiful cream-coloured mare, 
which had been in captivity about two months, 
and was already perfectly quiet and pleasant to 
ride. Charles was presented with one equally 
good by an Indian, to whom he had rendered 
some trifling service a year or two before. 

The day after we arrived, I went out with one 
of the clerks to shoot in the woods. We say 
several deer, but they were too shy to allow 
us to get within shot-range. We returned to 
the fort just before dark, well laden with pigeons, 
orivles, and a few grey squirrels. While return. 
ing from the woods, we heard the dismal howling 
of wolves in every direction around us ; only one, 
however, was foolhardy enough to come within 
view ; and he was rewarded for his temerity by a 
round of shot, which apparently only hastened 
his retreat. 

My companion informed me, that the wolves 
were frequently seen in packs, of from two or 
three to ten hundred, in the neighbourhood of 
the fur factory, to which they were attracted by 
the smell of the skins. They had several times, 
during the last Winter and Spring, attacked the 
factory, and had carried off upwards of twenty 
horses, but the skins of the wolves killed on these 
occasions amply compensated for the loss. 

The wolves are not considered as dangerous 
neighbours except in winter, when the frost and 
snow have driven the deer and buffaloes far to the 
south. Then it is not considered safe to fall in 
with them; hunger renders them furious, and 
they will attack man or beast that crosses their 
path ; they even, it is said, devour the weaker 
members of their own species. 

In the evening, while assembled round a blaz- 
ing pine fire, which the damp situation of the 
furt and factory made necessary even at this 
warm period of the year, an Indian trapper 
entered, and informed us, that, while in the forest 
during the day, he had observed many fresh 
traces of bears near a spot about four miles from 
the fort, where five bears had at various times 
previously been shot. He imagined, from the 
trails, that there was a she bear with cubs, Now, 
thought I, we'll have a bear hunt. 1 was right. 
MrkR directed the Indian to be in readiness 
to guide us to the spot early on the following 
morning, and set about making preparations for 
being absent a whole day. 

Next day, Mr R ,». Charles, and myself, 








mounted our horses, with our guns slung by our 
sides, and proceeded through the clearing to 
wards the forest, preceded by our Indian guide, 
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and accompanied by two half-caste hunters, ear- | 
rving hatchets, and taking charge of five power- 
ful dogs, of a breed very similar to the old Eng- 
jjish hound, which were chained together, to pre- 
yent their leaving us on the trails of deer or | 
wolves. 

We rode on through the forest, in a different | 
direction from that in which I had been the pre- 
vious day. ‘The trees were so close and large | 
that the genial rays of the sun had evidently | 
not reached the ground for centuries. Mr R—— 
‘nformed me that the bed of leaves on which we 
were riding, was, On an average, five feet deep, 
and that the soil was of better quality here than | 
in any part of America he had visited. The | 
leaves, besides greatly benefiting the soil by de- 
composition, absorbed a great deal of the super- 
abundant moisture, and prevented the ground 
from being so Swampy as it was in other places ; 
to avoid which we had often to take a very cir- 
cuitous route. 

After riding for about an hour, during which 
we had more leaps over fallen trees, roots, &c., 
than fall to the share of many English fox-hunt- 
ers during a day's hunt, the dogs began to prick 
up their ears, whine anxiously, and make many 
efforts to free themselves. MrR requested 
me to observe the Indian. He was a few yards 
in advance, kneeling down, with his ear placed 
close to the ground. He looked round to us, and 
held up two fingers. “There are two,” said 
Charles, evidently much gratified. He and I 
dismounted and knelt down beside the Indian. 
I heard (or fancied I heard) a low indistinct 
murmur, repeated every few seconds. Mr R 
now ordered the dogs to be set at liberty, and di- 
rected me to have my gun in readiness. The 
dogs, when loose, snuffed about for a few seconds, 
and then, as if they had made sure of their ob- 
ject, bounded off into the woods. We followed 
a’ fast as the swampy nature of the ground 
would permit. Wehad not, however, proceeded 
many yards, when we heard the loud and deep 
hay of the hounds, as they got a view of the 
objects of their pursuit. We got to a less dense 
part of the forest, and put our horses to the 
gallop. Charles’ eagerness predominated over 
lis natural politeness, and he was soon a long 
wav before us. As I was not much accustomed 
to riding slapdash among trees, stumps, rvots, 
and brushwood, I was soon obliged to pull up ; on 
observing which, Mr R kindly did the same, 
and we proceeded more leisurely, till we heard 
Charles’ view-halloo, followed by the report of 
his rifle, when we once more broke into a gal- 
lop. 

We soon got within sight of him. He had 
dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, and was 
standing with one of the dogs, at the foot of a 
tall, thick, fir tree. We also dismounted, tied 
our horses, and went up to him. 

“There is a monstrous brute up there,” ex- 

claimed Charles, pointing upwards, ‘ as large as 
an ox. He was coming down to punish the dog 
for disturbing his slumbers, when I got a glimpse 
of his corpus, and sent a ball after him; upon 

















which he turned tail and trotted up the tree 


again. I don’t think I hit him, however, as my 


horse started as I drew the trigger; but we 
must not be long in ousting him,” said he ; “ as 
| hear the hounds telling us there is more game 
to be had.” 

We fired a few random shots into the tree; 
hut, with the exception of a solitary growl, no 
notice was taken of us by its inhabitant ; so we 
agreed to wait till the trappers, attracted by the 
report of our guns, should come up. In the 
meantime, I expressed my hope to Mr R 
that we should not, by remaining to finish the 
existence of our quarry above, lose what the 
dogs were so eagerly pursuing. 

‘‘ No fear of that, sir,” replied he ; “ when the 
bears are tired of running, they'll climb into the 
thickest tree they can see, and I do not think we 
shall have far to follow them, as they, when 
hunted, do not often run in a straightforward 





' course, but generally endeavour to return to the 


place whence they were started.” 

At this moment the Indian came up to us, and 
corroborated Mr R 's statement, by inform- 
ing us that a bear, with a cub in her mouth, had 
shuffled past him, followed by the four hounds, 
and that they were making their way towards 
the factory. 

The trappers then came up, carrying a dead 
cub, which had evidently been worried by the 
dogs. ‘They had hatchets with them, and com- 
menced to fell the tree immediately. We stood 
back as soon as it began to totter, and then we 
saw Bruin in the act of descending, tail fore- 
most. 

“Give it him in the breast,’ said Mr R 
as I levelled my piece. ‘ Ah, I see you have 
broken his left fore leg.” 

On receiving this small token of my regard, 
the bear paused, and, with an angry growl, en- 
sconced himself in the heart of the foliage, with- 
out doubt fancying himself hidden ; but a ball 
from Charles’ rifle put an end to his delusion, 
and down he came headlong to the ground, the 
large, heavy drops of hot blood pattering in all 
directions, 

We fell back for a moment, supposing he was 
done for ; but, though severely wounded, he was 
still a powerful and dangerous adversary ; for, 
when the dog, who had been anxiously watching 
his descent, flew upon him, he rose with a hide- 
ous yell, and dashing the dog to the ground, 
rushed towards me—lI happening to be nearest 
him. My presence of mind totally forsook me ; 
and, in another second, 1 was scouring through 
the wood at a tremendous pace, imagining every 
branch I trod upon, as it fell back to its place, 
and every echo of my own footsteps, were those 
of the grisly monster in pursuit of me. I had 
not gone far, however, before 1 heard two reports 
in quick succession, when I ventured to look 
over my shoulder, and, seeing nothing, began to 
retrace my steps, and found the party assembled 
over the remains of my enemy. 

We measured him, found his length to be 
nearly nine feet from the tip of the nose to the 
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insertion of the tail, and girth eleven feet. We 
then left the two trappers engaged in skinning 
him, and, mounting our horses, proceeded at a 
brisk rate through the forest, followed by the 
Indian, who easily kept pace with us, as we had 
to avoid all the most swampy places, which would 
not bear the weight of a horse and rider, 
though they bore that of the Indian on foot. 

On the way, Mr R informed me, that, 
after following me for a few yards, the bear 
turned on him, and was immediately shot dead ; 
and that, had they been apprehensive of any 
danger to me, they would have shot it at once ; 
but that, from its loss of blood and broken limb, 
they saw it could not take many steps. 

With this explanation I was quite satisfied, 
being rather ashamed of my precipitate flighr. 

Mr R also gave me directions how to act 
if I should again be in asimilar position. ‘* Stand 
firm,” said he ; “ ten to one, if you do so, Bruin 
will turn on some one else. If you run, he is 
sure, if not prevented by a shot, or enfeebled 
by loss of blood, to run after you; and your 
chance of escape is but small, for Bruin enters 
into the spirit of the chase, much more than 
your nervous agitation will allow you to do, and 
will dodge you round the trees with the greatest 
coolness imaginable ; then, if you manage to get 
the start of him for sufiicient time to allow you 
to climb atree, it would astonish you with what 











When we had gone on for some time in this 
way, the dog, which had increased its 4j 
from us considerably, suddenly stopped, looked 
back at us, and then looked forward, as if it 
wished to point to some object it saw or heard 
At this moment, the Indianshouted to Mr R—__. 
we heard a loud crackimg of the branches; ang. in 
another instant, an enormous bear dashed along 
within a few yards of us. We all three fired at 
once, but apparently without effect, as he 
cvrowled, and hastened his retreat. 

We were going to follow it, when Mr R—_ 
reminded us that the one we were in chase of 
was a female with cubs, while the one which had 


stance 


only 


just passed was evidently a male, and was. 


moreover, probably just started, as he appeared 
quite fresh, and might run several miles before 
he stopped. We therefore again put ourselves 
under the guidance of the dog, who seemed im. 


patient to be off, and in a short time reached the 


celerity the animal would drag his elumsy car- | 
/ entrance of a hole or den among a heap of logs 


case up the tree after you, whetting his teeth 
and growling with perfect indifference as to your 
feelings on the occasion—tien you must make up 
your mind for a fatal embrace, or risk a leap on 
to some other tree, or let yourself down by one 
of the thinner branches to the ground,” 

Here the unequal nature of the ground we 
were riding on put an end to the conversation ; 
but I promised to observe his instructions. 


edge of an open part of the forest, occasioned by 
Indians setting fire to the trees which sometimes 
burn for miles. 

Here we found another dead cub, evidently 
killed a few moments before ; and, immediately 
after, the dog, after pricking up his ears for a few 
seconds, ran across the open space, disappeared 
in the forest on the other side, and immediately 
achorus of yells broke on our ears. We gal- 
loped across; and, as soon as we reached the 
wood, saw tbe three dogs lying panting at the 


and roots, which a thick covering of leaves made 
to resemble a natural hillock, 

We could hear a low growl every now and then 
emanating from the inhabitant; and, as each 


growl reached the ears of the dogs, they gave 


After riding on for chout three quarters of an | 


hour in the direction of the factory, wondering 
we had not seen or heard anything of the dows, 


we heard the Indian, who was considerably in | 


advance, shouting; we answered his call,and then 
pushed on till we got upto iim; he was stand- 


ing by one of the dogs, which, though alive, was | 


so dreadfully torn, that Mr R—— put it out of 
pain by shooting it on thespot. On going a lit- 
tle farther, another dog, one of Mr K 
especial favourites, was found dead, but still 
quite warm. MrkR said, there must have 





s 





vent to a new yell of delight ; but we could not 
induce them to enter the hole. We remained at 
the entrance of the den, each of us alternately 
gathering dry sticks and leaves, while the others 
were prepared to fire, should the animal attempt 
to escape, until the Indian came up, and assisted 
in stufling combustibles into the den, and in set- 
ting the whole on fire. In this we had to use 
much caution, as, from the quantity of combusti- 
ble matter near at hand and the dry state of 
the trees, they were very apt to take fire, and 
when once kindled, there is no putting it out; 
and many instances are recorded of the woods 
burning for several weeks together, to the ex- 


tent of from twenty to fifty square miles, and 


been some desperate hot work here, and won- | 


dered we had not heard it. 

We called loucly on the other dogs, but they 
did not appear, though we thought we heard a 
faint bark in the distance. We rode on, and 


even more, though even this extent is almost 
incredible. 
When Bruin found the heat and smoke insuf- 


ferable, she gave utterance to a tremendous 
growl, and bolted out, overturning Mr R—— 


were soon gratified by seeing the dog which had | 


been stunned by the bear’s paw, and which Mr 
R—— had committed to the care of the trapper, 
come bounding up to us, completely recovered 
from the effects of the blow. It seemed to be 


quite aware of our ignorance of the position of 
the object of our pursuit, and immediately be- 
gan to lead the way, by keeping steadily on a 
few yards in advance of us, 


and myself, who were close by, not expecting her 
appearance so soon, and rushing past the dogs, 


' who missed their catch of her as she passed. She 





seemed for a moment to meditate whether she 
should resent a severe blow which the Indian 
bestowed upon her as she passed him, or make 
the best of her way to the woods. She would 
probably have adopted the latter course, nad net 
«a ball from Charles at this moment put an end te 
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her running powers. As she fell, the dogs flew 
on her, and a bloody combat began ; which we 
put an end to, by calling off the dogs, and send- 
ing some half dozen balls through her head. 

Having carefully extinguished the fire, we 

examined the den, which bore evident proofs of 
having contained two or more cubs. The old 
ones had probably been apprehensive of their 
retreat having been discovered, and were, when 
we met with them, in the act of conveying their 
young to a place of greater safety. 
’ We now partook of some refreshment, and, 
finding that one of the dogs had been roughly 
handled, Mr R took it up beside him, leav- 
ing the others to follow leisurely with the In- 
dian, 

Charles again left us to ourselves ; but, on the 
way to the factory, we heard the report of a 
rile in the distance, and, soon after, he came 
came up to tell us that he had shot a moose 
deer. 

On arriving at the factory, Mr R de- 
spatched several half-breeds to bring home our 
game, of which Charles’ elk was no inconsider- 
able part. I had never seen an old specimen 
of this animal of the deer species before, and 
certainly had no conception of the enormous 
bulk. 

Nothing else worthy of remark occurred 

during our stay at St John’s Factory, except 
that, on the following day, I went out in a boat 
to fish on the river, caught several dozen trout 
and white fish, the name of which I forget. I 
also saw a deserted beaver village, built on a 
dam, across a stream, running into the St Jolin 
River. 
On the 12th August, we left the factory, as 
we arrived at it, in a boat, for the mouth of the 
river, We reached the Jake in about three 
hours, and, re-embarking, sailed in the schooner 
towards the factory in Keewaiwona Bay, about 
seventy miles west of the St John River. 

We anchored in Keewaiwona Bay, on the even- 
ing of the 13th. The factory is situate near 
the junction of the river Keewaiwona with the 
lake, 

Charles requested me not to go ashore, as he 
wished to remain here merely long enough to 
accomplish his business. We weighed anchor 
on the morning of the 15th, and proceeded, sail- 
ing within a few miles of the shore, towards the 
factory on Madeline Island ; the last station at 
which Charles had to call, before crossing the 
lake to his own charge. 

We did not arrive here till the 2ist, having 
got aground several times on the way, by keep- 
ing too close ashore. 

When we anchored, Charles went ashore and 
found that Mr C , the superintendent, had 
gone to a new station which was forming on the 
Fish River, about forty miles from Madeline 
Factory. We sailed for the Fish River, and 
anchored near the mouth ; we then proceeded 
along the banks of the river on horseback ; ac- 
companied by two trappers as guides. We had 


about fifteen miles of prairie ground to cross, 
NO, LVIIL— VOL. V, 

















In doing so, we saw an immense herd of buf- 
faloes, blackening the plain for miles. As we 
were so small a party, we considered it unad- 
visable to molest them. 

We also saw about a dozen wild horses, 
beautiful animals, We rode within a quarter 
of a mile of them; our horses, which, a few 
months before, had been in the same free state, 
taking but little notice of their old friends. 

They neighed several times; and their wild 
namesakes returned the compliment ; but they 
evinced no desire to run off to their old com- 
panions, 

We arrived at the factory just as evening was 
setting in, and, being very wearied by our long 
ride, were merely introduced by Mr C to 
his wife and two daughters, who set before us 
a comfortable repast, before we retired for the 
night, 

We were awakened early next morning, by 
the clanging sound of the axe and the crash of 
falling trees. On getting up, we found every 
one had been up for some time before we made 
our appearance, and that our late fatigue had 
made us sleep for some hours after the noise 
began. When we went out to see what was 
going on, we found Mr C giving directions 
to several lumberers, who, in their turn, were 
directing several hundred red-skins, who were 
busily engaged chopping the branches off the 
trees with which the ground was covered, 

Altogether, the scene was of a most animating 
description, 

Finding that Mr C would not be at leisure 
for some time, Charles and I each got an axe, 
and proceeded to try our felling skill on a tall 
spruce ; we worked hard for nearly an hour 
before it began to totter, and just as it fell 
with a thundering crash, Mr C—— came up to 
us, and we went with him to see ‘ logging in 
perfection,” as he called it. 1 was well ac- 
quainted with logging on a small scale, having 
had above an hundred acres logged within the 
last two years; but I certainly never saw such 
logging as was to be witnessed on this occa- 
sion. 

There were, as Mr C informed us, ups 
wards of seven hundred Sioux Indians, divided 
into three parties, each under the direction of 
four lumberers. One party felled the trees and 
chopped off the branches ; another rolled the 
trunks, by means of levers, to the third party, 
who notched the ends, and piled them up in 
their places by means of levers and fixed cranes. 
The noise occasioned by the crash of the trees 
and the shouts of the Indians, was tremendous. 
Mr C then informed my cousin that he had 
leisure to attend to the business he had come 
on, and recommended me to take my gun and 
go out into the woods, while Charles and he 
were busy, as 1 would certainly meet with good 
sport. 

I set out, accompanied by an Indian and two 
dogs—a species of terrier, trained and much 
used to find and tree racoons. 


Racoons are animals of the bear genus, but 
31 
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much smaller and more elegantly formed ; the 
fur is valued next to beaver. 

It was a striking contrast to enter the deep 
impenetrable gloom of the cool damp wood, after 
being exposed to the full heat and glare of the 
sun, now for the first time reaching the soil of the 
cleared space. Inthe forests of North America, 
the tall, thick trunks of the ancient trees stand so 
closely together, that their branches cannot as- 
sume a natural position, but are, as it were—to 
use a carpenter's expression—dovetailed into one 
another. The branches are, however, almost en- 
tirely confined to the top of the tree, so that the 
traveller is but little incommoded by them, as he 
walks or rides through the forest, though he is 
very much annoyed by the quantity of brush- 
wood which entangles his path. Brushwood is 
the term intended to designate not only fallen 
branches, &c., but also the numerous shoots 
which spring up from the roots of the trees. 
Occasionally a few straggling rays of light or 
sunshine may illuminate the sable gloom, This 
is generally occasioned by some tall tree which 
has elevated its proud head above the level of 
its less aspiring neighbours, and, in one of those 
furious hurricanes but too common in the west- 
ern territories of North America, has been blown 
over, perhaps overturning several others in its 
fall ; or, as is often the case, has been torn from 
its hold of the ground, and, suspended by its 
thick branches resting on the summits of the 
surrounding trees. When any clear space is pro- 
duced by an accident of this kind, a year or two 
is sufficient to remove all marks of it, as the 
branches stretch out and soon fill up the space, 
and the ground below becomes as dark and cold 
and damp as before. 

I enjoyed myself exceedingly in this excur- 
sion. Pigeons and squirrels were plentiful, and 
I bagged some dozen of the former, which are 
considered good eating, and a few of the latter, 
the skins of which are valuable. I treed two 
racoons ; the first was easily brought down, by a 
ball, from its perch; the other must have escaped, 
by leaping from one tree to another, as we com- 
pletely lost it. 

On my return to the factory, I found Mr 
C ’s family engaged, and assisted them in 
distributing to the Indians an ample meal of oat- 
bread, and an allowance of the Indians’ favourite 
—malt-whisky. 

Having finished this employment, Miss C 
requested me to accompany her to the kitchen, 
to view the preparation for the supper of the 
red-skins. I willingly assented, and found the 
kitchen to be a cleared space about an acre in 
extent, situated some hundred yards behind the 
factory. In the centre were two trees, which 
had been allowed to remain standing about thirty 
feet from each other; between them was a pile 
of red ashes, smouldering away without smoke 
or flame, and over this out-door furnace were 
suspended, by a chain fastened to the charred 
trunks of the trees, the huge carcase of & bison, 
with those of three deer, shot some days before 
in the neighbourhood of the factory. Several 











Indians were watching and turning the weighty 
carcases with long poles, On one side were 
ranged, side by side, many split trunks of trees 
with the flat side uppermost, to serve as tables 
as the red-skins, though not particular as to 
having knives, forks, or plates, always like to 
eat their food off an elevated surface ; so, at 
least, said my fair conductress, as we returned 
to the factory ; on our arrival in which, we were 
immediately summoned to dinner. I was glad to 
hear of dinner, my appetite having been consi. 
derably sharpened by the smell of the cooking | 
had witnessed ; and, finding that the bison’s 
hump, a haunch of venison, and my pigeons, 
formed the chief part of the entertainment, | 
was most anxious to commence operations, 

Bison’s humps are often to be met with in 
Montreal or elsewhere, salted or smoke-dried. 
I had never tasted a fresh one, and consequently 
never before tasted anything so rich and juicy, 
What would not some of our London aldermen 
give for one slice and another! Having finished 
dinner, we commenced to brew some of the best 
half-and-half 1 ever had the luck to taste. Mr 
C distilled for himself, and his spirit was 
many degrees over proof. We used maple-sugar, 
which has to my taste a remarkably fine flavour, 
though Charles declared it sickening. 

Our conversation turned upon the Indians em- 
ployed by Mr C I expressed my surprise 
at their being so industrious and willing to assist 
in the formation of a factory on their own terri- 
tory. MrC explained the advantages which 
the Indians derived from the establishment of a 
fur-station amongst them. 

‘“[ had only,” said he, ‘* to make known the 
request of the Honourable Company to the Sioux 
chief, backing it with a present of a double-gun, 
a quantity of ammunition, &c., and promise to all 
the Indians engaged an ample supply of the 
necessary food, including an allowance of spirits 
during the progress of the work, and some trifling 
reward on dismissal, when al! the able-bodied 
men of the tribe, except a few who were left to 
guard their wigwams and squaws, arrived, accom- 
panied by their chief and his two sons, who re- 
mained with us for a couple of days, and then 
left us, on a hunting excursion, from which 
they will not return during your stay.” 

Charles and I then informed Mr C of our 
having met with the herd of buffaloes on our way 
to the factory, when, much to our gratification, 
he proposed to form a hunting party for the fol- 
lowing day, and requested us to accompany him 
to the stable and kennel, previous to his giving 
orders to the trappers, who were to be employed 
on the occasion. Those buildings had been the 
first erected, and were of the same materials 
with the other erections—log-walls and shingle- 
roofs, The factory was thatched. The stables 
contained nearly an hundred stalls, At present, 
however, scarcely half of them were occupied. 
Among the rest were our own cattle, certainly 
not the least handsome. Horses, as I have met- 
tioned before, are easily caught and broken in— 
consequently they are to be had for a mere trifle; 
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and their keep is not expensive, as corn is cheap, 
and the Indians bring quantities of dried grass 
fom the prairie ground; besides which, the 
jorses are remarkably fond of the leaves and 
render shoots of many of the forest trees, and are 
often knee haltered—a bell tied to their neck— 
and then turned into the woods to shift for them- 
selves. 

The dogs were almost all out; but I had al- 
ready had an opportunity of seeing most of them. 
They are of the same breed with those used at 
the St John station ; and, indeed, the same breed, 


trappers at almost all the fur-stations. They 
are tall, noble-looking animals—their body and 
head are much like the bloodhound’s—their limbs 


are similarly formed with those of the greyhound, | 


but are much more muscular. The ears are na- 
turally long and pendent; but are always cut 
close to the head, to save their being torn in 
their encounters with bears and wolves. Their 
hair is long and coarse, and generally of a black, 
and tan or brindled colour. They bound along 
with great fleetness, and are valued for their 
keen scent, perseverance in the chase, and for 
the courage and tenaciousness with which they 
fasten on the object of their pursuit, never will- 
ingly quitting their hold till death relieves them 
of their charge. 

There is also a small breed of dogs which I 
have mentioned before—they resemble our Skye 
terriers. They are trained to trace racoons, 
squirrels, wild turkeys, grouse, partridges, Xc., 
tothe trees in which they conceal themselves ; 
the dog never leaves the foot of the tree, till all 
the game in it are shot or have left it; he then 
proceeds to find any game which may have been 
wounded, or follows a new trace. 

Mr C soon made arrangements for our 
next day’s hunt. About a dozen trappers were 





ordered to set out before daybreak on horseback | 
with led horses, and with the hounds in leash, | and,having hoppled the calf, which affectionately 
for the edge of the prairie, distant about | 


twelve miles. Here they were to remain quiet, | 


avoiding exposing themselves to the view of the 


wild horses or buffaloes. A party of Indians were | 
companion s attention to the circumstance, one 


to disperse in different directions, keeping in the 
forest, but ready to advance in small parties to 
the edge of the prairie as soon as the hunt began, 
forthe purpose of distracting the attention of 
the herd from our movements, and of preventing 
their retreat into the woods. We were to follow 
to the rendezvous soon after daybreak, accom- 
panied by several half breeds on horseback ; and, 
after breakfasting, were to mount fresh horses 
for the hunt, leaving those we rode out on to the 
care of some of the Indians till our sport was 
over, when we would return on them. 

These preliminaries being settled, we returned 
to the house, and soon after retired for the 
night. I was very tired with my day's excursion, 
and would willingly have gone to sleep at once ; 
but my imagination was too busy, depicting the 
‘port of the following day, to allow me to do so 
till far on in the night. And I had not been 
‘sleep long, before I was without ceremony pulled 








| out of bed by Charles, who told me that Mr 





( was ready and impatient to set off. Hav- 
ing made my appearance, we partook of a slight 
refreshment, and then, having packed up a quan- 
tity of provisions of various kinds, with plenty 
of ammunition, and given them and our guns to 
the care of some twenty Indians and half-breeds 
who accompanied us, we mounted and set off. 
Our own horses had been sent on about three 
hours before, so as to be quite fresh ; by the time 
we began the hunt, we formed a pretty large 


| party; and, as we trotted leisurely through the 
rather differently crossed, is employed by the | 


gloomy labyrinths of the forest, the occasional 
neighing of the horses, the crackling of the de- 
cayed branches under their feet, and even the 
sounds of our voices, were re-echoed in every 
direction by the tall columns around us, These 
sounds—frequently accompanied by the distant 
howl of a hungry wolf, as he sullenly dragge:! his 
gaunt form back to his den—probably having been 
unsuccessful in his search for prey during the 
night—or the more cheerful sound of the wild 
turkey or grouse cock calling to his mate, or the 
merry tap-tap of the wood-peckers, the cooing of 
the woodpigeons, or the chirping of numerous 
small birds—enlivened the still obscure scene. 
On the way I received many instructions as to 
how I must conduct myself during the hunt, | 
being quite a novice so far as regarded buffalo 
hunting. MrC related many anecdotes of 
the escapes he and his fellow-hunters had had 
from enraged or wounded bison bulls. On one 
occasion, he and three companions went out for 
ahunt. It was early in July—the season when 
the bulls are in heat, and consequently very 
furious. ‘They rode boldly among the herd, and, 
selecting a fat cow, with a calf by her side, all 
fired together, and brought her down. ‘“ The 
herd,’ said he, ‘* had not seemed to take much 
notice of our party ; but, as soon as we fired, they 
floundered off in all directions. We dismounted, 





remained to witness its mother’s decease, we 
procecded to bleed and dissect the cow. While 
thus engaged, | observed a buffalo disengaged 
from the herd approaching us. On calling my 


of them insisted on going to meet, and have a 
shot at it. We expostulated with him, pointed 
out the danger of attacking, single-handed, an 
animal, which, from its manner of approach, 
seemed to have no amicable intentions; but he 
would have his way, and we contented ourselves 
with reloading our rifles and preparing to follow 
him. We were on the side of a small elevation 
and therefore could only see one side of the 
prairie, and it was onthe other side that our 
friend and the butfalo were. While mounting 
our horses, we heard a shot, and immediately 
after aloud cheer. We proceeded up the slope 


at a canter, but had not gone a dozen yards, when 
we heard the peculiar thundering noise which 
heavy feet make upon the prairie. Just as we 
reached the top, a fearful sight presented itself 

our friend the hunter galloped furiously past 
about an hundred yards distant from us. We could 
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hear the loud panting of the horse, and see the 
flakes of foam dropping from its mouth, as, with 
convulsive energy, it bounded along. About 
twenty yards behind him was the buffalo—ap- 
parently an enormous bull, bellowing with rage, 
and tearing up the ground with his horns, as he 
madly rushed on after our poor friend, lately the 
hunter, but now the hunted. Not a moment was 
to be lost; we galloped on, keeping at a wary 
distance on one side, and ready to fire the mo- 
ment we got within shot. One of the hunters, 
a half brother to our apparently devoted com- 
rade Pierre, kept up within two hundred yards 
of the buffalo; the other hunter and I, finding 
the distance increasing rather than otherwise, 
began to despair of getting up in time for a res- 
cue, when suddenly Pierre changed his course, 
and made off nearly at right angles to his for- 
mer direction, thus getting the start of the buf- 
falo, and giving us the opportunity to ride across 
to meet him. We spurred on our horses, and in 
a few minutes were considerably in advance of 
Pierre and his pursuer ; we each took our sta- 
tion at a few yards’ distance on either side of the 
course, and raised our rifles ready to fire. In 
another moment, Pierre dashed by between us. 
We both fired at the maddened animal behind 
him. Whether wounded by my ball or not, I do 
not know, but in aninstant it rushed on me. My 
eyes began to darken, I felt a severe pain, and 
then became unconscious of what passed, until 
I was recovered by the usual remedies of brandy 
and cold water, and then found that my left arm 
and three ribs were broken. I had been lifted off 
my horse on the bison’s horns and pitched up in 
the air. My poor horse was gored terribly ; it 
died on our return. Pierre’s brother, on coming 
up, fired at the monster, on which it left us and 
trotted off to the herd, probably mortally wound- 
ed; but we were in no condition to pursue it. 
Pierre never stopped his furious career till far 
within the shades of the forest. When his half 
brother got up to him, he found that extreme 
terror had deprived him of speech. He, how- 
ever, recovered his speech before night, and in- 
formed us of the circumstances. He had fired at 
the animal ; it tottered and fell, which was the 
occasion of the cheer we heard ; he then trotted 
up to it, reloading as he went on, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the butfalo was on his legs, 
Pierre threw down his rifle, and the chase began. 
I, concluded Mr C , Was assisted home, and 
was confined to bed for several weeks after; 
however, both Pierre and I have shot many buf- 
faloes since then.” 

The foregoing is a specimen of the anecdotes 
narrated on our way to the prairie. ‘The circum- 
stances were very various, but the moral of all 
seemed to be this, that a wounded bison, espe- 
cially a bull, was a dangerous antagonist, and | 
determined to be cautious during the day’s sport. 
I was horribly annoyed by mosquitoes as we 
drew near the prairie, more so than I have ever 
been since the first summer or two after I arrived 
in America, and I had forgotten my usual reme- 
dy—viz., a few cigars ; they made me scrateh my 
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face so that Mr C declared I looked like 
an Indian warrior returning in triumph from . 
victory, with his face adorned with stripes of the 
blood of his enemies. 

As we drew near the prairie, we could hear the 
distant bellowing of the buffaloes ; and whereye, 
there was an opening among the trees, we could 
see them, like dark spots, in every direction on 
the plain. On reaching the appointed rendez. 
vous, we breakfasted, and then, having aseer. 
tained that the Indians were either on their way 
to, or at their proper places, we each stuck g 
pair of long pistols into our belts, and, accom. 
panied by one-and-twenty hunters, mounted the 
fresh horses, and with the hounds coupled, pro- 
ceeded, two and two, towards the herds. When 
within half a mile of them, they began to move 
off slowly, every now and then looking round 
and bellowing. Charles called te me to obserye 
the use and training of the dogs, which were at 
this moment slipped. They bounded off towards 
the nearest herd, and now the sport began. The 
hounds were trained to hunt in couples. These 
ran together, and, singling out a buffalo, kept 
leaping round and before it, snapping at it when 
it attempted to run, and dexterously avoiding 
the furicus rushes it made at them, and distract 
ing its attention, unti] the hunters came up and 
shot it. Several were soon killed in this way, 
and many more would have been, had not our 
attention been at this time attracted by the yell- 
ing of some of the hounds at a distance, and the 
shouting of the hunters. We found that some 
of the dogs had set on to anold bull, whieh 
proved rather more difficult to deal with than 
those already shot. He had tossed two of the 
hounds, and was now making off at ful! speed, 
with all the others at his heels, treading on some, 
and tossing the more forward of the others high 
in theair. Seeing the danger of the hounds, we 
rode off after him ; but, before we got up to him, 
one of the hounds seized the opportunity when 
the bison put down his head for a gore, ran be- 
tween his legs, and laid hold of him by the under 
lip. In amoment, his flight was stopped, and, be- 
fore he could rid himself from his dependent 
enemy, we shot him dead by several balls through 
the brain. 

We now saw the herd of buffaloes approaching, 
having been turned by the Indians sent to cut 
off their retreat. They rushed down a deep 
gully, the former bed of some tributary of the 
Fish River, while our whole party galloped of 
to meet them at the other extremity. We got 
there first, and, ranging ourselves in two lines 
on either side of the deep gully, presented our 
guns, and awaited their arrival. On they came. 
The foremost seemed aware of their danger, and 
would have returned ; but the hundreds behind 
who could not see us, gored them on; so that, 
finding there was no retreat, they pushed 
boldly, and tried to escape the danger by speed. 
We did not fire till about half had passed before 
us, and then Mr C gave the word, and each, 
singling out his mark, fired, and then throwing 
| down our guns and rifles, a few who had bronght 
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gown their game, flew to take possession ; while 
the others, and I among them, kept up with the 
ones we had fired at, wounded or not, and as 
soon as we had an opportunity, fired at them 
with our pistols. I had not the good fortune to 
kill my mark. Having got pretty near it, I fired 
one of the pistols at it, on which it turned round 
and looked so fierce that I left it to its medita- 
tion, and returned to the party, thankful that 
‘t did not follow me. J found Mr C had 





heen more fortunate in his aim than I had—he | 


had shot a young buffalo. We proceeded to 
kindle a fire, cut out the tongue and hump, 
and make preparations for roasting the same. 
All the hunters and Indians had come up before 
we had completed the necessary preparations ; 
and s.on the smell of roast beef was sent far and 
wide over the prairie. 

Having discussed our meal without the use of 
plates or forks, the hunters were directed to 
take the dogs and follow the herds, for the pur- 
pose of recovering any of the buffaloes which, 
from being wounded, could not keep up with 
the rest, while we remained to rest ourselves, 
enjoy a cheerful glass, and talk over the day’s 
sport. 

I expressed my surprise to Mr C , to find 
the trading forts such comfortable residences, 
where one had such plenty of the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of life to boast of, 
with such advantages for enjoying all manner 
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peltries, superintended, generally, either by part- 
ners or by men of intelligence and experience, 
the small trading posts (in one of which I served 
my apprenticeship) are merely temporary sheds, 
or shanties, as they are called, in which is 
stowed a quantity of goods for trading for pel- 
tries. They are superintended by a clerk, with 
one or two young men as apprentices under him, 
and a few hunters and trappers, who are sent 
out in all directions to hunt deer and bisons, 
and trap beavers, &c. These men, with a few 
horses and dogs, constitute the whole establish- 
ment. They are frequently plundered by stray 
parties of Indians, sometimes detained as pri- 
soners for years among the Indians. They often 


| suffer much from hunger, considering themselves 


happy if they have a sufficiency of horse or dog 
flesh to eat. They are sometimes reduced so far 
as to eat their stuck of skins. After collecting 
all the peltries they can procure in one neigh- 
bourhood, they move off to another, often en- 
during great hardships on the way ; and hav- 
ing gone the round of the places in their dis- 
trict, return to the fort from whence they were 
sent, deposit their peltries, and again set out 
with a new stock of goods fit for trading with 
the red-skins.” 

Charles promised to take me to see some of 
the traders in his district, when we were stay- 


ing at Hunter’s Fort ; of whom I may say more 


of sport, at comparatively no expense, although | 


so many hunters, trappers, clerks, &c., &c., were 
supported by the establishment. I had heard 
and read numerous accounts of the trading posts 
in the west, as being the most wretched of all 
human habitations, and the traders the most 
ill-used and miserable of mankind. 

“ But, my dear sir,’ replied Mr C , you 
have, as yet, not visited any of the internal 
trading posts ; when you do, you will find them 
equal to any description you may have heard of 
them. Instead of being, like our establishments, 
forts for the protection of the interests of the 
Company, and a general depot for goods and 
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Tus book is likely to enjoy a considerable popu- 
larity, especially in Scotland, and among that 
daily increasing section of the fashionable world, 
rousisting of church-building old countesses re- 
cently become devout, and young ladies who, 
_ the Honourable Miss Biddy Fudge, hold 
that 
“We girls may be Christians, without being ‘ frights. 
It is, first of all, the production of a young Lord, 
the heir to an ancient Earldom, who is, more- 
over, possessed of agreeable talents, and is a 
lively and fluent writer. It has better claims to 
distinction. The author displays, throughout, 
4 frank, affectionate, and cheerful disposition, 
and not a little of the engaging romance of 
youth, apt to kindle into enthusiasm at any and 


9 9» 


hereafter. 

After some time spent in conversation, the 
hunters returned, bringing two bisons with them. 
The dogs had caught and held them while the 
hunters fastened strong ropes to their horns, 
and then a hunter on horseback on each side, 
held the ropes tight, and tugged them along. 
They were sent on, accompanied by the Indians, 
each carrying his share of beef, towards the fort. 
We also prepared to return, but retained with 
us seven hunters and several of the hounds, 


_ hoping to raise a bear or wolf, on the way home. 


——— 


Whether we were successful or not, I shall de- 
tail at another opportunity. 
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everything. He is equally enraptured about the 
crusading paladins and the more sacred traces 
of a higher antiquity in the scene of his travels. 
It would, perhaps, be unwise to discourage reli- 
gion in the higher ranks, and among the young 
and ardent, even as a mere fashion of the hour. 
The true test of pure and enduring Chris. 
tian principle may be sober-mindedness, and a 
deep sense of the difficulties of the Christian 
course ; but, even as a mode of the day, and 
originating in secular and political causes, not 
ill to be understood, it is something better than 
that which it is exploding—the half-affected 
recklessness, gloom, mystery, and misanthropy 
of the school in which clever young men of rank 
were lately so ambitious of taking degrees. We 
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know not what the J7'ravel/ers’ Club may think 
of certain “serious” passages in these letters ; 
but no one will question that, in Syria and 
Egypt, this young lord was undergoing a far 
more wholesome and invigorating preparatory 
discipline for the active duties of life, than 


that which, in the perilous interval that elapses | 
_he met with a young Dane, son of the Consy] 


between college life and marriage, is found by 
the common system of beginning in the saloons 
of Paris and Vienna, and finishing in the equally 
dangerous haunts of German watering-places 
and London gaming-houses. 

Lord Lindsay appears to have travelled on the 
Continent previeus to his eastern expedition. 
Here he starts from Cadiz ; and his first letter we 
should imagine to be addressed to a brother, if a 
man only twenty-four by the calendar could have 


a brother a lieutenant-colonel, though such pre- | 


cocious prodigies do sometimes occur in our ser- 
vice. The opening descriptions are somewhat 
flowery and /ady-like withal ; but the writer im- 
proves in style as he gets on—and in Cadiz he 
was compelled to indulge in raptures, as there 
was no time given by the captain of the steamer 
for reflection, The halt was only of a few hours ; 
and the view of the city was one to beget rap- 
ture, although Lord Byron had not been there 
before, and given the cue. 


Like a town of King Salem’s sprung up from Ocean, 
at the further extremity of the bay, tipping its horn, as 
it were, with a diamond crown—the lateen sails scudding 
around us like gigantic nautiluses, stooping over the green 
waters like the beautiful sea-birds that were sporting in 
every direction—oh ! it was lovely, very lovely! 

We had but four hours allowed us to visit Cadiz; I 
threw my shyness to the winds, and used my eyes, stared 
into every nook and corner, and at every one, man and 
woman, we met. But you cannot have forgotten the 
scene, though long familiarity with its details may have 
effaced the remembrance of your first general impres- 
sions ; to me it was all ‘ fresh and fresh, new and new,’ 
like the Indian beauty in the song—a Living, breathing, 
moving tableau, a waking dream, rather—for whether I 
was in or out of the body, I can scarce tell, now that I 
reflect on the vision, so many ideas familiar to my fancy 


reality—all, too, intensely Spanish: the long, black 
cloaks of the sleepy hidalgos, long as their names, thread- 
bare, many of them, as the mantle of chivalry their an. 


cestors wore so gracefully; the Moorish faces, conical | 
hats, and sashes of the lower, and, as they seemed to ine, | 


far nobler order; the cigarillos, common to all; the fans, 
mantillas, the black eyes, beautiful feet, and graceful 
gliding gait of the senoritas—but, oh, what frights the 
old women are!—and then the painted balconies above, 
that give such a character to the straight, narrow stradas— 
flowers in mos: of them, but, alas! the “ fairer flowers,” 
’'ve’s daughters, were few or none visible upon them ; 
and the dazzling whiteness of the houses, everything, too, 
as clean as if the Gaditanos were Dutchmen—it was 
like a scene of enchantment; to say nothing of the ex- 
quisite delight of being on Spanish ground, and hearing 
the language of Calderon and Cervantes on every lip that 
passed me, 


Is it to the French invasion, and the military 
police discipline of France, somewhat unceremo- 
niously enforced in the Spanish towns, to British 
example, or to national regeneration, that this 
agreeable change from the filthy to the scru- 
pulously clean has arisen?—or is the renovation so 
complete as the hurried traveller imagined? 
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He carried a Shakspeare with him, and @ few 
other favourite authors, and seems to have Tread 
with true feeling—placing “ the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor” in a higher niche than the 
poetical and passionate Juliet. Gibraltar detains 
him until the heroic Spanish names of antiquity 
give place to Algiers ‘thrilling name.” The;, 


who was preceeding to join the French expedi. 
tion against Constantine, and who could talk 
intelligently about Northern Antiquities, ang 
sing the national songs of his country—accoy. 
plishments which will, we fear, soon be left to 
the natives uf Northern Europe. For Britons, 
save a few of the De Lyndsayes, Howards, 
and so forth, who had “ ancestors’ long before 
the Pitt or even the Walpole Administration, 
there will soon be neither national heroic ballads 
nor antiquities, until, in the long lapse of ages, 
the cottun wool of the Peels and Arkwrights 
may rise in dignity equal to the Golden Fleece ; 
and the era of Steam Power eclipse that of the 
Norman Invasion; when it shall be the boast 
that our Saxon forefathers were illustrious power- 
loomists, and mechanical inventors on the broad 
scale, while the Norman lords were only con- 
suming the bread of idleness, and the fruits of 
other men’s labour. 

At Malta, Lord Lindsay found the future 


companion of his journey, his friend and ;ela- 
tion Mr Wardlaw Ramsay, whose melancholy 


and sudden death at Damascus, on their re- 
turn, caused much grief to the traveller, and 
to that domestic circle and admiring society of 
which this accomplished person gave every pro- 
mise of becoming the blessing and ornament. A 
few of Mr Ramsay’s notes, affixed to these Let- 
ters, are, from their solidity ef manner, and 
the objects of Mr Ramsay’s inquiries, not the 
least valuable portion of the volumes. The 
ancient headquarters of the Knights of Malta 
calls up fresh raptures in the bosom of the young 


traveller, to whom chivalry and biblical story, 
were then presented to my eyes in the warmest glow of | 


knights or apostles, are always alike inspiring. 
Alexandria, with its long train of stirring asso- 
ciations, comes in for its share of crowding and 
swelling raptures, all about Daniel’s Prophecies, 
Cwsar, Cleopatra, Mark Anthony, Shakspeare, 
Origen, Athanasius, “ devoted to God’s truth 
against Arius,” and the “ gallant Abercrombie, | 
devoted to the service of his country, in quelling 
the French political heresy. 

The Pasha, Mehemet Ali, had, while the tra- 
vellers were at Alexandria, pressed all the boats 
to convey his son’s harem to Cairo. This move- 
ment produced, in the “serious” young travellers, 
curiosity marvellously like that which might have 
been expected in merely unregenerate young 
Englishmen. Lord Lindsay writes this P.S, to 
his mother :— 

PS.—Dec, 1. Think of our scampering off this mor 
ing, on jack-asses, (instinctively,) on hearing that the 
harem was about to embark for Cairo! We had about 
three miles to ride, and when we got near it there was 
nothing to be seen of the ladies, nor could we approach 
the carriages (English, aud four-in-hand) they rode ™ 
We watched them from a distance, and, after seeing ‘we 
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or three children handed out, followed by a veiled lady, 
whom William pronounced to be dreadfully thick ankled, 
we turned round and retraced our steps at a gentle trot, 
and have been laughed at for our wild-goose chase ever 
nce. We were not, however, the only English who 
joined in it, and were the first to retreat—that is some 
comfort. 

At Caire they formed a close intimacy with 
the enthuslastic Caviglia, whose Jater grievances 

r to be unknown to Lord Lindsay, as they 
are altogether unnoticed. Under his guidance, 
and as his guests, they examined the Pyramids. 
But as these have been often described before, 
as well as the important discoveries of Caviglia, 
we shall choose, as the greater novelty, if not 
mystery, Caviglia himself. On returning from 
their fatiguing examination, it is said— 

After ablutions, &c., we drank tea, delicious tea ! in 
Caviglia’s tent ; a candle stuck in a bottle enlightened 
our repast ; but dark, mystical, and unearthly was our 
conversation, 2 sequel to the lecture he had given us in- 
side the Pyramid, pointing out an end, a hidden purpose, 
asecret meaning in every nook, cranny, and passage of 
the structure—=the scene, he told us, of initiation into the 
ancient Egyptian mysteries. 

We had him to breakfast two or three days ago at 
Cairo, and T had had a long confab with him before 
that. Living, as he has done, so solitary, I should rather 
say, in such society as that of the old Pharaohs of Egypt, 
their pyramids his home, and that strange enigma of a 
sphinx his fellow-watcher at their feet, he has become, to 
use his own expression, “* tout-a-fait pyramidale” in dress, 
feature, manner, thought, and language. We are told 
that, in Ceylon, there are insects that take the shape and 
colour of the branch or leaf they feed upon—Caviglia 
seems to partake of their nature; he is really assimilat- 
ing to a pyramid. His history is very curious :—“ Asa 
young man,” he told us this evening, “ je lisais Voltaire, 
Jean Jacques, Diderot—et je me croyais philosophe”— 
he came to Egypt—the Pyramids, Moses, and the Holy 
Scriptures converted him, ‘* et maintenant,” said he, *‘ je 
suis tout Biblique.”” I have seldom met with a man so 
thoroughly imbued with the Bible; the saving truths of 
the Gospel, man’s lost condition by the fall of Adam, 
Christ’s voluntary death to expiate our sins, our inability 
to save ourselves, and the necessity of our being born 
again of the Holy Spirit—every one of these doctrines 
he avowed this evening ; he seems to cling to them, and 
to love our blessed Saviour with the simplicity of a child 
—he never names him without reverence; but on these 
doctrines, this rock, as a foundation, he has reared a 
pyramid of the most extraordinary mysticism—astrology, 
magnetism, magic (his familiar studies), its corner-stones, 
while on each face of the airy vision he sees inseribed in 
letters of light, invisible to all but himeelf, elucidatory 
texts of scripture, which he read off to us, with undoubt- 
ing confidence, in support of his positions. 

Every religious truth, in short, unessential to salva. 
tion, is in his eyes fraught with mysticism. His memory 
18 as accurate as a Presbyterian minister’s—every text he 
quoted was prefaced by a reference to the chapter and 
verse where it occurs. He loves the Arabs, and looks 
forward to their conversion and civilization as the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, that there shall be a high- 
Way out of Egypt to Assyria” in that day when “ Israel 
thall be a third with Egypt and Assyria, even a blessing 
in the midst of the land”—when the Lord shall have 
* set his hand the second time to recover the remnant of 
his people from Assyria, from Egypt, from Pathros, from 
Cush,” &e., and shall bless the assembled myriads, say- 
ing, “ Blessed be Egypt, my people, and Assyria, the 
work of my hands, and Israel, mine inheritance,” 

He quoted these remariable prophecies, and I had the 
Pleasure of telling him I looked forward to their speedy 
fulfilment with the same interest as himself. 

* + . « ,  Caviglia seems really to enjoy himself 
in his little fortress ; the Arabs are very fond of him— 
he is monarch of all the surveys, knows his fame, and 





enjoys it—and long may he do so! He is now sixty-six, 


but still hale, active, and hearty. 

This region seems to have a particular power 
in generating a species of wild religious mysti- 
cism in many cf those who breathe its air— 
Caviglia, Lady Hester Stanhope, De La Martine, 
and, perhaps, a few more of those mystics, might 
be named. 

To come back to the work-day world, here is 
a picture of the street population of Cairo, which 
has nothing of the unreal :-— 

We are now tolerably familiar with oriental objects ; 
but the first three or four walks we took through the 
bazaars were like a visit to another world, familiar to the 
imagination, but passing strange when first realized by 
the eyes; portly duennas, veiled from head to foot, 
waddling along, followed by their slaves—harems taking 
the air on donkey-back, escorted by their black eunuchs, 
the most consummate puppies in Cairo—Arabs on their 
dromedaries—richly-drest Bedouin Sheikhs on their 
prancing steeds—Turks with their long pipes and atag- 
hans—water-carriers, buffaloes, half-naked Santons, or 
religious fanatics, singing and rocking backwards and 
forwards—criers perambulating the bazaars with objects 
of curiosity to dispose of—the small shops on either side 
the street, their owners sitting cross-legged and smoking 
—everything reminded us of the Arabian Nights and 
Haroun Al-Raschid. 

In one respect, however, @ great and happy change has 
taken place; the insults Christians were furmerly subject 
to are now unknown. 


The Pasha and his doings naturally attracted 
the attention of the travellers, and especially 
of Mr Wardlaw Ramsay, who is more statistical, 
and much less rhetorical, than his young friend. 
His opinion of that remarkable and equivocal per- 
sonage of whom we have heard so much, and are 
now likely to hear so much more than could be 
wished, coincides with that of most other intelli- 
gent travellers, They were introduced to Ali 
by the Consul, Colonel Campbell; but young 
English mi Lords are not the kind of visiters on 
whom Mehemet Ali bestows much attention. He 
does not find, probably, that they understand his 
plans, or that theycan give him any useful inform- 
ation about growing and manufacturing cotton. 
Mr Ramsay says :-— 


He did not address any of his guests, but I observed 
his sharp cunning eye fixing itself on every one. The 
light was not strong enough to remark minutely, but I 
can agree with former travellers as to the vivid expression 
of his eye, and, for the rest, under a huge tarboosh and 
immense white beard and mustachioes, it is absurd to 
talk of, or to have any clear idea of the expression of his 
face; but an expression 1 have read somewhere, * his 
cold heartless laugh,” came suddenly into my head when 
I heard him laugh ; it sounded hard, cold, and pleasure- 
less, and enough to make one any freeze whose head was 
at his mercy. 


The character which Mr Ramsay gives of 
this political regenerator seems entitled to full 
credit :— 


He “ has drained the country of all the working men, 
He presses them as sailors, soldiers, workmen, &c., and 
nobody can be sure of his own security fora day. His 
system appears to be infamous, and the change which has 
taken place in the general appearance of the country 
within a few years is said to be extraordinary. Every- 
where the land is falling out of cultivation, villages are 
deserted, houses falling to ruin, and the peopie disappear- 
ing. 

** He taxes all the means of industry an! of its im- 
rovement, and then taxes the product. Irrigation is the 
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great means of cultivation and fertility; he therefore | ance, and he hardly got fair play among us, I had him . 


charges fifteen dollars’ tax uponevery Persian wheel ; and, 
as the people can find a way of avoiding it by mauual 
labour, raising the water in a very curious way by the 


| 
| 


pole and bucket, he lays a tax of seven dollars anda half — 


even on that simple contrivance. 
‘¢ He then, in the character of universal land-proprie- 


second time to myself, wishing to give him a fair tria). l 


| am not yet satisfied ; he succeeded in the first person we 


called for, but failed egregiously in the others. 
The first night we all assembled in the salle & manger 


| of the hotel, and, the wizard being introduced, we seate, 


tor in his dominions, orders what crop shall be sown, | 
herein consulting his own interest soleiy, in direct oppo- | 


sition to that of his people. He settles the price of the 
crop, at which the cultivator is obliged to sell it to him, 


for he can sell it to no one else; and, if he wishes to | 


keep any himself, he is obliged to buy it back from go- 
vernment at the new rate which the Pasha has fixed for 
its sale, of course, many per cents, dearer than when he 
bought it. Numberless are his little tricks for saving 
money; e. g- when he has to receive money, it has always 
tu be paid in advance ; taxes, particularly, he collects al- 
ways just before the plague breaks out, so that, though 


the people die, he has their money; in paying the troops | 


and others, it is vice versa ; he pays after date, and gains 
also upon the deaths. 

“* We have heard much at home of the reforming en- 
ligiitened spirit of Mohammed Ali—but what isit founded 
on? It looks more like a great and sudden blaze before 
the whole is extinguished and falls into total darkness ; 


and whether this is to happen at his death or before, | 
| plicated receipt this ! 
Last year he had no money (and he pushed hard for it) © 
to pay his troops and dependents, and this year he will | 


seems the only question: it seems not to be far distant. 


have no more than he had last. 

** Tie has forced the riches of the country prematurely, 
and to an extent they could not bear, at the same time re- 
moving the means of their reproduction, and thus he has 
procured the present means of prosecuting the really won- 
derful, and what, in other circumstances, would have 
been the useful and beneficial improvements and institu- 
tions, which we have heard so much of, and which cer- 
tainly strike a traveller much, It is to the unprinci- 
pled roguery and ignorance of his European advisers and 
officials that most of this waste and expense is to be charged, 
tiis councillors consist of all the needy emigrants from 
France and Italy, who are scouted or in bad odour at home, 
and who have the assurance to pretend to be that they are 
not here, where detection is difficult, and where success is 


their fortune for life. Ideas of the most extravagant kind, | 


such as thatof damming up the Nile, and others on which 
he has thrown away many hundred thousands of pounds, 
have been put into his head by these speculating advent- 
urers, Who fill their own pockets by it, and thus prey 
upon the country. 

* A man, who has received the education of a scribe or 
clerk, comes out, talks of cotton-growing, and soon rises 
to the head of the cotton department ; another, who has 
thought of nothing but trade or manufacturing, is put 


into the engineering office; and thus everything is mis- | 


managed, The English are no longer employed in his ser- 
vice he has found them too hard te deal with.” 


Those, however, who would, from this book, 
learn more of the political condition of Egypt, 
and the probable results of the ambitious projects 
of the Pasha, should peruse the letter or rather 
pamphlet of Mr Farren, lately the British Con- 
sul at Damascus, which Lord Lindsay has ap- 
pended to his “ Letters.” 

The modern Egyptian magic has, of late, 
mightily excited the wonder of certain English 
travellers, of whom it may be safely predicted 


him on the divan, furaished him with a pipe, and they 
proceeded to question himas to his power, &. Lip 
said he was from Algiers, (query, of Sycorax’s fainily 
Caliban’s mother ?) and that he belonged to a tribe o: 
caste who were ruled by sheikhs or chiets, and cal! them. 
selves the servants of Solomon. We asked him whether 
he worked by Allah or by Satan ; he gave me a Scotch 
answer the first day—* Does not Satan come from Allah 2” 
but the following evening affirmed it was by Allah. 

I asked him whether he understood the words he used. 
which are not Arabic—at least one of my friends here, 
who speaks the language, could make nothing of them 
he said Yes; and, in answer to my further inquiries, re. 
peated thirteen words or names, which he said were al] 
a man needed the knowledge of to obtain the same power 
with himself; you must learn them by beart, (he is will. 
ing to teach any one “ for a consideration,”) then for 
seven days make a fire seven times every day, throw in. 
cense on it, and walk round the fire seven times, pro. 
nouncing seven times the thirteen names, then go to sleep, 
and you will awake with the faculty required. A com. 


The magician, meanwhile, was writing several lines in 
Arabic, which he afierwards tore into seven pieces, each 
containing a distich. A boy having been procured, (for 
a child only can receive the power of magical vision,) he 
drew a double-lined square, with strange marks in the 
angles, on his hand, put some ink on the palm, and bade 
him look into it and tell us what he saw. 

A chafing-dish having now been brought in, the wizard, 
his beads in his hand, began mumbling prayers or inyoc- 
ations, the same words, | believe, over and over again, at 
first in a loud voice, then gradually sinking till they were 
quite inaudible, (like a top talling asleep,) though his 
lips continued moving apace. From time to time he 
placed incense and one of the torn scraps of paper on the 
fire, frequently interrupting his incantation to ask the 
boy whether he saw anything, to which he as frequently 
replied in the negative; at last he said—*“ ] saw some- 
thing tlit by quickly,” but nothing more came, and the 
wizard said he must procure another boy, which we did. 

The same ceremonies having been repeated, a man 
inade his appearance, and, at the word of command, began 
sweeping ; then he bade the boy call for seven flags in 
succession, all of which made their appearance, and, last 
of all, the Sultan, whom he described as seated on his 
divan drinking cotiee. “ Now,” said the magician, 
“ the charm is complete, and you may call for any one 
you like,”’ 

The first person we summoned was the Rev, —— 

, a mutual friend of William’s and mine, and the 
first person who told him of these magicians; he was 
described, upon the whole, accurately, but this was the 
only successful sunsmons; the spirits either would not 
come, or appeared by proxy, to the sad discomposure of 
our Arab Glendower, who, it is but fair to state, attri- 
buted the failure to its being Ramadan. 

I tried him with Daniel Lambert, who, I was iv- 
formed, was a thin man, and with Miss Bifiin, who 


| made her appearance with arms and legs. He has been 
- equally unsuccessful with a party of Americans—this ls 


that they are no conjurors. Though they belong | 
by birth to the land of gramerie, the spell did 


not work with Lord Lindsay and his companion. 
‘The former writes :— 





Do you remember the strange story Miss H told 
us of the Egyptian magician? I have had him twice here 
—that is to say, the jgentlemen at the inn had him the 
first time, and, as I was not satisfied with his perform- 





odd enough when one considers how strongly Mr Salt, 
Lord Prudhoe, and Major Felix, who subjected him to 
long and repeated examinations, were impressed with the 
belief of his supernatural powers, 

One thing is unquestionable—that the children 4 
see a crowd of objects, following each other, and at the 
commencement of the incantation, the very same objects 
—as vivid and distinct as if they looked out of the window 
at noonday. How is this to be accounted for? Collusion 
is out of the question. 


But all children see no such crowd of objects, 
nor any distinct object at al). If it were net 
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often more agreeable to human beings to be 
mystified than convinced, the magician and his 
fags would long since have been hors de combat.* 
We will, by the way, take an equal bet that 
that the person first summoned by the magician 
was Dr Chalmers ; nor was it difficult to call up 
the semblance of any clergyman, a matter which 
colour and costume would settle of themselves 
ty all little Egyptians, or any other boys. 
Had George Fox, in his leathern doublet, been 
summoned, and as a preacher, we would defy 
all the wizards of Egypt to produce his sem- 
blance. 

The travellers purchased and comfortably fit- 
ted up a boat, in which they meant to ascend the 
Nile to Upper Egypt. The crew, and the scenery 
ou the picturesque voyage, are really very charm- 
ingly described. It is in such narrations that 
Lord Lindsay shines. After noticing their snug 
upfittings and equipments, in which the book- 
shelves are not forgotten, he proceeds :— 

The crew consists of ten men, besides there is or cap- 
tain; they are active, willing, good-humoured fellows, 
and have harmonious voices, a great lounge (to speak 
Etonice), as the Arab boatmen are a noisy set, constantly 
singing to their work, and always in chorus; one of 
them leads, and the rest join in, generally line by line, 
alternately, neither uttering more than five or six words 
atatime. ‘The chorus of each song is always the same, 
but the Coryphaeus, or leader, seems to sing ad /ibitum, 
words and air both, often deviating into a wild yell. 

A curious scene was going on around us three or four 
evenings ago. We are now in Ramadan, the Mahom- 
medan Lent, always rigorously kept by the Arabs, who 
taste nothing from sunrise to sunset, The sun had gone 
down behind the bank of the river, but, as they might 
noc eat till the legal hour of sunset, there they sat, 


* poor fellows ! each with an onion in his hand, their eyes 


fixed on Missirie’s watch, by which he was to let them 
know when they might conscientiously set to. That 
evening Was @ Very meliry one; squatted in a circle, they 
sang unceasingly for two hours or more—strange wild 
chants, keeping time by clapping their hands, a custom 
winded down to them from the ancient Egyptians, and 
to the accompaniment of a rude tamboui 
kach song ended with two extraordinary yells, not in- 
harmonious, in which all joined, the voices dropping, as 
if from exhaustion, at the close. Between each song 
was heard the distant chorus of a crew toiling on the 
other side of the river, and the whistling drone of a 
reed-pipe from a boat full of Bedouins from the west, 
pilgrims to Mecca, keeping company with us; sitting 
silent aud motionless, their features almost invisible— 
their dark eyes gleaming from under their massive 
white drapery—never saw I figures more savagely pic- 
turesque! The reises, meanwhile, being in the compli- 
mentary mood, guns and pisiols were going off every 
moment, each fullowed up by the yell of all the crews, suc- 
ceeded, at least on board our vessel, by another song— 
and soon, The rolling echo of the guns from the rocks 
across the river added to the effect of this strange night- 
scene on the Nile. I do enjoy these wild old airs. 

We have had favourable breezes tor the most part 
hitherto, and have gone night and day, the crew re- 
leving each other ; the breeze generally fails at sunset, 
when they punt the boat, or tow it along the shore, We 
constantly run aground, and then they dash over into 
the water, fearless of the crocodiles, and push away, 
hands aud shoulders, to the usual chant of * Haylee sa ! 
haylee sa!” till they clear ber. William gets a walk 
and a little shooting every day, and I often accompany 





* See a paper, by Colonel Peronnet Thompson, on 
Egyptian Magic, in Tait’s Magazine for April 1832, 
Jivst series. 
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him as his gamekeeper, The banks, as we skim past 
them, are sometimes abzolutely covered with wild geese— 
fire a gun, and they rise in myriads, as clangingly as 
Homer heard them settle on the banks of the reedy 
Cayster. 

And what delicious weather ! the morning and even- 
ing clear and transparent as the dew; but no pencil could 
paint, no tongue describe, the rich glow of the western 
sky at sunset, or the pink zone that girdles the horizon 
as the night falls—pink at first, but changmg from 
shade to shade, like the cheek of Iris, till the last, a 
delicate green, like chrysophraz, darkens into night. 
And night, how lovely! the moon riding triumphantly 
along, not let into the sky, as in the north, but visibly 
round and detached—you can see far beyond her— 
with all her starry train around her, * the pvuetry of 
heaven !"’ 

Never, dear mother, knew I what luxury was till 
now! I have realized Horace’s idea of complete repose 
in lying at length under a green arbutus (at least as 
shady a tree), beside his own bright fountain at Lu- 
cretilis, but what is that to reclining under a tent on a 
Turkish divan, in an Arab boat, ascending the Nile— 
a never-ending diorama of loveliness! villages, dove- 
cots, mosques, santons’ tombs, hermits’ cells, temples, 
pyramids, avenues of the thorny acacia (from which the 
country derives one of its old Sanscrit names,) and, love. 
lier than all, groves after groves of date trees, 

* bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful mais, when sleep, descending, 

Warns them to their silken beds"— 
all slumbrous—all gliding past like the scenery of a 
dream—without etfort—peacefully—silently ; and yet, as 
when watching the stars at midnight, you feel all 
the while as if the sweetest music were murmuring in 
your ear, 

Instead of dallying about the ruins of Thebes’ 
tombs, temples, mummies, and all sorts of Egyptian 
traditions and antiquities, and the meditations, 
sentimental and heroic, which they call up, or 
the learning they serve to draw forth, we shall 
pass to the diversified tribes of Upper Egypt— 
a living dog being, in many respects, better than 
a dead lion, In mooring one night at Korosko, 
the Turkish governor of the country lying be- 
tween the Cataracts, who chanced to be resting 
at the same place, offered the voyagers a visit, 
to their great perplexity, as they had no means 
of slhewing hospitality to so illustrious a guest. 
They made the best of it, and found the governor 
a rather remarkable person, though such a de- 
gree of book-ignorance, in a naturally intelligent 
man, seems singular even in Egypt :— 

The first compliments were scarcely paid, when he 
produced a little Arabic treatise on geography, printed by 
the missionaries at Malta, and asked how many men 
formed the standing force of Russia? We expected to be 
regularly catechised on the resources of every state in 
Europe, but his subsequent questions were chiefly geo- 
graphical ; he had evidently made the most of his little 


bouk—his sole library, he told us—and had treasured the 
information he had picked up from travellers. I gave 


| him four or five Arabic books, one on astronomy, the 





others chiefly religious, that I had found lying at Alex. 
andria along with some books I bought there, and in. 
cluded them in my bargain, on the chance of fiuding some 
oppottunity of giving them away. 

All his geographical ideas, except those derived from 
his text-book, were very vague. He discriminated the 
Abyssinian branch of the Nile from the western river, 
the most considerable of the two, by calling it emphati- 
cally Bahr el Nil, or the Blue River; 1 believe it is a). 
ways painted blue in the sculptures—the word is Sans- 
crit too, and applied in the sacred books io the western 
Nile, though the usual] name for it is Cali or Chrishna. 
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the Black, which corresponds in meaning with the He- 
brew name Sihor: and yet, oddiy enough, the river is 
neither black nor blue, but a muddy colour. ‘The Kinas- 
hef, in reply to our question where the sources were, said 
they were not very distant, but that the barbarous tribes 
and fierce animals, with which the intermediate country 
abounds, rendered them difficult of approach. One of 
these tribes, he wid us, is a nation of dogs with women 
wives ! the old tradition, then, of the Cynocephali, or dog- 
headed men, is still current here. The same belief pre- 
vailed in Tartary in the time of Zinghis Khan; and Mr 
Buckingham was asked at Assalt, east of the Jordan, 
whether he had ever been to the Belled el Kelb, where 
the men had dogs’ heads. The Nile, added the Kiashef, 
parts into three rivers—the Egyptian stream, another that 
reaches the sea near Algiers, and the third near Spain. 

Naming our acquaintance, Omar Effendi (a young 
Turk, sent by Mohammed Ali to study in England, but 
now returned and settled at Cairo,) he said he was from 
the same village, and seemed interested in hearing we 
had been at college with him. 

Taking his departure, he sent usa couple of turkeys, 
and a sort of firman or order, to furnish us everything we 
might need between the cataracts. Nothing could be 
kinder than his offers of procuring us men, camels, ond 
assistance of every sort, wheresoever we might be dis- 
posed to go, It was interesting, but painful, to see a man, 
evidently of talent, born and bred in intellectual dark- 
ness, and aware of his situation, struggling and catching 
at every ray of light. Heenered at once on his inquiries, 
never doubting our willingness to afford him what aid 
we could; the conversation seldom flagged a moment, 
and, in his eagerness, the pipe was often neglected. On 
paving us another visit on our return, he told us very 
fevlingly that, since he had become acquainted with 
Europeans about three years ago, he had disrelished the 
society of other Turks; all their conversation ran on 
womenor dress, never on subjects of real interest, “* Now,”’ 
said he, ‘* ] like to know how the sun shines, how the 
world was created, who inhabit it, &c., and because I do 
so, and seek the society of those who can instruct me, my 
countrymen call me proud, and I am quite alone among 
them ;"—*“ solo, solo, solo!” as Abdallah translated it: 
it went to my heart—poor fellow! he must indeed be 
lonely, and so must every one be who outstrips his fel- 
lows, 


Both the travellers were alike struck with ad- 
miration of the Nubian race, or Berbers :— 


A very handsome race, far superior to the Arabs—of 
Egypt at least; almost black, but with a polished skin, 
quite unlike the dirty hue of the negro; the eye rests tar 
more complacently on their naked limbs than on those 
of the whiter castes: they are tall, for the most part, and 
beautifully proportioned—sinewy, no fat—the heel ona 
line with the hack of the leg, a noble expression of coun- 
tenance, and fine phrenological foreheads; their honesty 
is proverbial. Cultivation, I think, might do wonders 
with them. So much for the race in general; the indi- 
viduals on this occasion—naked except the waist, and full 
of jun and merriment—punted and rowed us up the river 
as far as the boat could ascend, and then, landing on the 
western bank, we proceeded on foot, alternately over sand 
aud rock, to Abousir, a lofty cliff that overhangs the 
rapids, conspicuous from afar, and covered, we found, 
with the names of former travellers. 


Probably a little European prejudice, and not 
4 little of the English-skin ideas of beauty, had 
some influence in this favuurable judgment. In 
Mr Ramsay’s Journal we find the following :— 


Jan. 17, beyond Derr, The country grows wider and 
more picturesque. The varieties of inhabitants are re- 
markable; each village appearsto have a different race— 
at one point, a group of thorough-bred, wvolly-headed, 
frightful uegroes—at another, that race we call (whether 
rightly or no) Nubians, a handsome, interesting people, 
not black, though nearly approaching to it—at another, 
the Berbers (I suppose,) a pecudiarly fine set, with the 
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free independent air of the desert, and simple elegant 
dress, They are considered as having the best character 
of any people in every respect. The Arabs also here ang 
there appear, the same as in Egypt. The women’s dress 
in some places is peculiarly elegant. 


A shipwreck, or rather boatwreck, at the cata. 
racts of the Nile, formed the most perilous ad. 
venture of the whole expedition. They were 
certainly in some danger, but it was not of 
long duration; and the troublesome consequences 
of the ducking were borne with great good- 
humour. They were throughout blessed with 
a most invaluable man of affairs in Missirie, 4 
Greek by nation, who had travelled with several 
gentlemen in the east, and who, to great activity, 
judgment, and intelligence, added the rarer 
quality, in persons of his class, of sterling probity, 
Their ‘Turkish friend of the little treatise on 
geography learning their disaster, sent camels 
and donkeys to bring themselves and their at. 
tendants and baggage, to visit him at Essouan, 
which they reached by a singular sepulchral kind 
of track, a scene ef the wildest desolation :— 


It was dusk by the time we dismounted at the Kia. 
shet’s harem, the first house we came to; he brought 
out a couple of arin-chairs, and gave us a most accept. 
able cup of coffee, and then, leading the way io the 
government-house, ushered us into the presence-chamber, 
as I suppose I must call it, where the Bey gives audience 
during the summer. 

Here we again smoked our pipes, and drank the coffee 
of our hospitable triend. William and myself, seated in 
arm-chairs of state—the Kiashef, (as grave and silent as 
a judge, now he was among his countrymen,) anda 
Turkish officer—on two plain chairs—and the Armenian 
secretary cross-legged on his mat, formed our party, and 
a very pleasant one it was, for nothing could be more 
cordial than their attentions. 

Dinner at last made its appearance. Napkins were 
first given us; then raisius and a fiery liqueur of anisced 
were placed on the table as a whet; then came the dishes 
dressed a la Turque, which we partook of 4 |’ Anglaise ; the 
Turks eat after their fashion, dipping in the dishes very 
neatly, with pieces of bread for spoons: little was said 
during the meal, for the Turks don’t talk on such occa- 
sions; lastly, a servant brought water to each of us, to 
wash our hands, pouring it over them ;—then coffee again. 
We had a good deal of conversation afterwards, through 
Abdallah and a Nubian, who had travelled with Lord 
Belmore some years ago, and spoke a little Italian, The 
officer spoke highly of his own achievements in the chase, 
of having killed (and eaten?) a lion, &c. &c. A lion, he 
told us, would never attack a woman, even armed :— 

“* *Tis said that a lion will turn and flee 

From a maid ia the pride of her purity,”"— 
I did not expect to hear a sentiment of chivalry in this 
part of the world. 

About nine, we rose and wished the party good-night 
—Missirie, we found, had made our rooms comfortable 
in the extreme, putting up the camp-bedsteads, making 
a divan of the cushions of the boat, and putting the 
things in order; everything almost had been saved, We 
were much the better for our tea, as you may suppose, 
and read and wrote afterwards till bed-time, by the light 
of an immense Turkish candle stuck in the orange- 
basket. 

Next morning, before we were up, Wellee Kiashef had 
been to see us, and had smoked three pipes; he returned 
about ten, and breakfasted with us; he drank his tea and 
ate his omelet with great apparent satisfaction, and after- 
wards smoked his pipe again, seated on the divan, and 
cherishing his foot, The Armenian secretary also came 
to see us. An Abyssinian boy attended, the Kiashef’s 
page, and apparently a great favourite—respectful, but 
without servility ; the Kiashef spoke kindly to him, and 
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the boy made his observations freely, though modestly ;— 
the henchman stood at the door, like Evan Mac Combich 
in Waverley.—William gave the Kiashef a musical snuff- 
pox, which he seemed pleased with. After staying about 
an hour, he again inquired whether he could do any 
thing for us, and protested, on our reiterating our grati- 
tude for his past kindness, that really it was ‘ nothing— 
nothing.” He then rose to go, and, with kind wishes and 
galams, we parted. We then started, with Abdallah, for 
the Cataracts, to see after the boat. 


On reaching the boat, 


Swarms of Nubian children clustered around us, with 
curiosities for sale; we bought some necklaces and brace- 
jets of red and white beads and straws, (they shew beau- 
tifully on a black skin,) and several fetiches or amulets, 
which they wear generally under the right arm—the 
dagger under the left; the latter even the children carry. 
William [Mr Ramsay] dissected one of these fetishes 
afterwards, and found a long roll of paper inside, covered 
with Arabic writing and mystical diagrams, magical and 
astrological apparently. 

After sauntering about, identifying the scenes of our 
first and second passage, we returned by a Nubian village 
builton the shore in a grove of date trees—plenty of 
women and children—no reserve in the former, though 
one of them, whenever we looked at ler, hid her face 
like the Arab women, for fear of the evil eye probably ; 
the boys were naked, most of them; the little girls wear 
belts of small leathern thongs. One of the children danced 
before us, naked, and brandishing a short spear, a tho- 
rough young cannibal. 


Here they accidentally met with Dr Maclen- 
nan of Bombay, and Mr Clarke, a young officer, 
and the son of Dr Edward Clarke, the celebrated 
traveller ; and were, in so unlikely a place as the 
Cataracts of the Nile, overwhelmed by the most 
welcome gift of half-a-dozen of Hodgson’s ale, 
a dozen of Madeira, and four bottles of Constan- 
tia! This it is to be Lords, or private gentle- 


‘men of fortune ; and Lord Lindsay naturally 


exclaims —‘* What sunshiny days are such in 
human life!” And, indeed, it is not every day 
such windfalls chance below the Cataracts. Once 
again, their barqgue, named or nicknamed the Hip- 
popotamus, was moored in the harbour of Cairo, 
and, after a brief season of rest, the travellers 
started for Evom and the Hoty Lanp, They 
travelled in the Desert with a rather respectable 
caravan for mere tourists, consisting of ten 
camels and two tents, one for themselves, and 
the other for their guide Missirie, and Abdallah 
their dragoman. Lord Lindsay’s enthusiasm 
kindles to the most intense degree in the Desert, 
and, truly, it is not verv easy to resist contagious 
sympathy. The attendant hardships and priva- 
tions were disregarded, for they were fairly in 
the Desert—delightful thought !—following the 
steps of the Israelites to the Promised Land. 

It was early spring, and the weather caarming, 
and, even without the animating associations of 
Hebrew history, one can easily conceive the de- 
lightful exhilaration of such a journey to a high- 
spirited and enthusiastic young man :— 

I always commenced the day with a long walk; no- 
thing can be more enjoyable ; the desert, half gravel, half 
sand, crunches under the feet like snow; sometimes 
bounded by low hills, sometimes it stretches out into an 
imterminable plain, but always of the same unvaried 
hue. We passed skeletons of camels repeatedly, and 
‘cattered bones bleached to the whiteness of snow ; and, 
one morning, prowling about near our encampment, | 

an open grave and a skull grinning up into my 
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face within it—the relic, doubtless, of some hapless pil- 
grim. Melancholy memorials these! but all was not 
death there; a frog, a species of grey lizard, seme quails 
and vultures, were symptoms of animal—and various 
thorny plants, a few wild flowers, and a strongly scented 
plant, (a species of wild camomile we thought ) called 
by the Arabs deiharran—of vegetable life; nor should I 
forget a solitary tree, long conspicuous on the horizon, 
with the apparent dignity of a palm, but which dwindled, 
long before we reached it, into a stunted thorn, covered 
with rags streaming in the wind, hung there by every 
pilgrim as he passes en chemin for Mecca. The half- 
eaten carcase of a camel lay beneath it, and the vultures 
that had been garbaging on it flew heavily away at our 
approach. 

On Thursday we started, with the Arabian mountains, 
and, as we conceived, the Red Sea, in front of us; it was 
the mirage! A ship, too, was curiously refracted in the 
clouds before we came in actual sight of either ship or 
sea. 


At Suez, they esteemed themselves fortunate, 
in obtaining Hussein, the same renowned Bedouin 
who had accompanied M. de Laborde, as their 
protector in their pilgrimage to Sinai, and while 
they should journey in Arabia. Hussein and 
Lord Lindsay became forthwith great friends, 
the Bedouin encouraging the young Lord when he 
approved of his conduct, by caressing pats on the 
back, especially when consideration was shewn for 
the camels, or any trait of humanity or manhood 
displayed by the Giaour, who was naturally grati- 
fied by the Arab’s esteem. Hussein provided 
camels and dromedaries for the cavalcade, and 
the part of the expedition, which he managed, 
seems to have been peculiarly to the content of 
the principal personages. Lord Lindsay remarks 
that the political condition of the Bedouin tribes, 
strongly resembles that of the clans in the High- 
lands of Scotland; but he must mean what these 
clans once were, not surely what they have be- 
come, He says— 


My heart warms to these Bedouin Highlanders, and 
the Tora tribes are a peculiarly fine race; the whole 
party, indeed, were good-humoured, hearty fellows. 
All of us, masters and men, were armed to the teeth, 
William with rifle and gun, myself wiih holster pistols ; 
every Arab had his sikkeen, or short sword, and some of 
them long match-lock guns, ornamented with pebbles, 
shells, and Turkish coins, which they use very expertly. 
One of them, unpoetical villain ! shot a young gazelle 
one morning, and had the barbarity to press me to 
eat it, 

Their attire was very simple—the kefia or kerchief 
of the desert, loosely and gracefully tied round the 
head by a piece of rope, or a turban—a long white robe 
of rather cumbrous drapery, sometimes of lighter ma- 
terial, secured by a girdle—a long blue cloak, (peculiar, 
I believe, to the Arabs of this peninsula,) and sandals of 
fish-skin, secured across the instep, and by clasps at the 
ankles, exposing the foot as in Scripture paintings; a 
small kneading-trough or bowl, a leathern bottle for 
water, a short pipe, tobacco-pouch, and sometimes the 
short crook-headed stick, represented in the hand of 
Osiris in the Egyptian sculptures, completed their equip- 
ment, Throw away the pipe and tobacco, (many of the 
Bedouins, however—our friend Hussein for instance, 
never smoke,) substitute a lance or a sword for that 
ignoble weapon the gun, and any one of them might sit 
for a portrait of the Caliph Omar. 


We generally halted about sunset, on some smooth 
spot under the rocks or hills, made our camels kneel 
down, unloaded, and then let them go free to browse 
a discretion; in half an hour more, the tents were 
pitched, fires blazing around, and the stars above us, for 
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im these countries there is little or no twilight. The 
camels were then tethered down, and the Bedouins, their 
frugal meal and merry chat over, wrapped themselves up 
in their abbas, and went to sleep. We also dozed from 
dinner till tea-time, and then, after a cheerful cup or 
two, followed their example, Evenings as peaceful, and 
cups as cheering as those immortalized by Cowper, yet 
how different in their accessaries !-nu newspapers, no 
politics, no prose of the present to mar our meditations 
on the past, 

We all lent a hand in the tent-pitching ; this Bedouin 
life is quite to my taste; ’tis the realisation of one of my 
childish day-dreams, when I used to pitch a tent on the 
nursery floor at Muncaster, and call it my home. And 
yet I have a lingering touch of European prejudice; there 
is something very melancholy in our morning flittings ; 
the tent-pins are plucked up, and, in a few minutes, a 
dozen holes, a heap or two of ashes, and the marks of the 
camel’s knees in the sand, soon to be obliterated, are the 
only traces left of what has been for a while home, 
There are a thousand allusions to this primitive mansion 
in Scripture, almost unintelligible, till familiarity with 
the tent, the camel, and the desert, explains them, I 
never drive in a tent-pin without thinking of Jael and 
Sisera. 

This is full as delightful as grouse-shooting or 
deer-shooting. Wady Feiran, an enchanting and 
enchanted valley, which Lord Lindsay will have 
to be Taran, and, where, in Gebel Serbat, he 
was certain he saw Mount Paran, is thus intro- 
duced :— 


Following the windings of the valley, alternately 
through sun and shade, under lofty rocks and umbrageous 
date-trees, whispering in the breeze, and shedding the 
most delicious coolness, we heard from time to time the 
chirping of birds, the barking of dogs, and the merry 
voices of children—zgenerally unseen, though occasionally 
we caught a passing glimpse of them and their dusky 
mothers and sisters under the thick foliage embowering 
their huts and tents. We exchanged cordial salamats 
and dissafams with some of the natives that we met on 
the road, particularly with one aged white-bearded 
patriarch. Our guides, too, were constantly meeting 
their acquaintance, receiving their welcome, and striking 
wrists with them: their greetings struck me as remark- 
ably low-voiced, though cordial as between brothers. 

The blending of greens in these gardens is exquisitely 
beautiful—a regular gradation from the pale transparent 
foliage of the tarfa to the darker hue of the date tower- 
ing over it, and the still deeper green of the sidr or neb- 
bek, as dark as that of the orange and citron. Our Be- 
douins brought down the fruit with stones, and gave them 
to us as We rode along; it was delicious. In twenty 
days the sidr harvest will be quite ready; they sell the 
the greater part of it at Suez, part they keep and dry in 
the sun, press and reduce it to flour, which, with water 
or milk, they make into small cake-, 

In the proper season, the Zvalia Arabs, the owners of 
these gardens, who intrust the cultivation to the Te- 
benna, a branch of the Gebali tribe, (who receive three 
out of every ten dates for their trouble,) hold a sort of 
harvest-home in the valley—and a merry scene it is then, 
hy all accounts. These Gebali are the descendants of a 
Christian colony, transported by Justinian from the 
shores of the Black Sea, to act as servants to his monustic 
establishment at Mount Sinai. They have long since 
become Moslems and Bedouins, though the pure tribes 
never intermarry with them; and, as their daughters are 
the prettiest girls in the peninsula, many a sad tale of 
the course of true love thwarted is current in the glens. 

About four o’clock we lost sight of the last palm, and, 
after riding awhile through a weod of tarfa-trees, they 
too ceased—adieu for ever to the gardens of Wady 
Feiran! J shall never probably see them again; but 
often, often will they gleam in loveliness on my waking 
and sleeping visions. We encamped at a quarter to five, 
about ten minutes beyond El Boueb, * the Mouth,” a 
remarkable defile in the valley, not more thau eight 
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paces broad in the narrowest part, and beyond which the 
valley takes the name of Wady Sheikh. 


These ‘‘ gardens” are properly date-grounds 
and it should be mentioned, that Wady signifies 
a valley, and Gebel a peak or mountain top, 
They were now in sacred precincts, and every ad_ 
vancing step was storied and hallowed. Sinai was 
in view! At the place where Moses, in comin 
down from the Mount, broke the tables of the 
law, on seeing the worship of the golden calf 
Hassan, one of the Bedouins, who had been say. 
ing his prayers, saluted ‘ Moses’ stone” with 
his hands. They reached the monastic fortress 
of St. Catherine, on Sinai, and were hoisted up, 
with their baggage, by a rope and windlass. 
They lived here a strange sort of life for a time, 
making exploratory excursions in the wild en. 
virons, and visiting the other convents of this 
holy mountain region, having been detained much 
longer than they expected, from the interpreter, 
Abdallah, severely wounding himself by the ac. 
cidental discharge of a pistol. The travellers 
humanely dispatched a messenger to Cairo for 
Dr Maclennan ; but, long before the doctor ape 
peared, Hussein, who had taken the case into his 
own hands, cured the patient, by dressing the 
wound with date-brandy, and administering a 
soporific draught formed of some shrub, prized in 
Bedouin medical practice. A hare had crossed 
Abdallah’s path one morning. He had cocked his 
pistol to fire at it, but was too late, and replaced 
it in his belt without uncocking it. At night, as 
he was hanging it up, something caught the 
trigger, and—but the thing is common in all 
countries—the Arabs blamed not the careless. 
ness of the man, but the unlucky omen of the 
hare. 

The pilgrimage was continued by Mount Seir, 
Petra, across the Desert to Hebron, and by 
Bethlem to Jerusalem. But at the fort of Akaba 
they parted with their Bedouin escort, and their 
esteemed friends, Hussein and Toualeb :— 

They offered to go on with us, if we wished it, but 
said that the Alouins (with whom we were to proceed to 
Petra and Hebron) were men with ‘ big bellies,’ and 
they were nothing in comparison with them, and could 
be of no use to us, They were evidently very unwilling 
to proceed, and we, also, on further consideration, thought 
it would be better to make our own bargain, and trust 
ourselves wholly to the Alouins, when once it was struck. 
We kissed, therefore, and parted, and they went back to 
their owncountry the same night. 

Bed-time came—the travellers’ 100m absolutely 
swarmed with bugs—my friends went to bed—TI had not 
courage to do so, but sat up reading all night—they were 
kept awake, too—grievous were the exclamations, How- 
ever, I had a refreshing dip in the Red Sea next morning, 
which set me quite to rights. The second night we slept 
under the verandah—a most happy change. 

The extortion usually practised by these men 
of ‘* big bellies,’ who undertake to protect tra- 
vellers to Petra and Hebron, they resolved to 
resist; and they did so successfully. Fifteen 
thousand piastres were at first demanded, which 
the firmness of the travellers reduced to four 
thousand, thus giving a good lesson of Eng- 
lish resolution, and conferring an obligation on 
all future travellers who choose to profit by it. 
These money matters, and the affair of begging 
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presents and bagshish, which it seems, mean vails, 
or something to the Loots, the waiter, and the 
chambermaid, being arranged, the escort got on 
very well. The party, always excepting their 
beggarly Sheikh, were cheerful, good-humoured 
illie-camstraires, and very handsome fellows, 
though with the fierce and wild expression of all 
the Ishmaelitish race. | 

They set out for Petra ; the place they had left 
looking thus poetically pretty in Lord Lindsay’s 
pages. “ Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the Gulf of Akaba, gleaming through its fringe 
of palm-trees, as we left the fort, like a placid 
lake—an eye, rather, of the deepest blue, eye- 
lashed with palms, and eye.lidded with the 
Arabian mountains.” 

The Turkish Governor of the fortress had 
that morning attempted to swindle them out of 
two hundred piastres, as a gratuity to his soldiers, 
which was probably meant for his own pocket. 
They resisted this compulsory levy. But, before 
the Sheikh joined them, five hundred of what they 
had just paid to him had been extorted in the 
country fashion by the governor, This part of 
the journey is at once so picturesque, Arab-like, 
and patriarchal, that we must indulge in a rather 
long extract. 

The description of one night’s encampment will give 
you an idea of all. We halted usually on some spot 
where the camels could find shrubs for food, and we dry 


bushes for fuel. Three fires were then lighted, one for 
Missirie and Hassan, Clarke’s servant; one for the 








Sheikh and his children ; and a third for the lower caste | 


of his clansmen. 
than the night-scenes these fires and the wild groups 
gathered round them exhibited. The first night two 
Arabs quarrelled, and flew at each other with their drawn 
swords; but were held back by their friends, and with 
some (apparent) difficulty pacified. Ifa ruse to try our 


Nothing could be more picturesque | 


nerves, Which 1 hope we were not uncharitable in believ- | 


ing it, it failed egregiously, 
when they do come to blows, always strilke with the palms 


The Arabs, by the way, | 
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at first, almost stifling. The wild Alonins gathered 
round us, and presently our dejeuné made its appearance ; 
first, /eban was served—sour milk, and then @ mixture of 
butter, bread, sugar—I really do not know all its com. 
ponent parts; but it was excellent;—then pipes; and 
coffee was repeatedly served bya slave who sat constantly 
grinding and supplying new comers with that truly ori- 
ental luxury. Each guest, as he entered, was kissed by 
the principal members of the circle, except the Sheikh, 
hearty double kisses. The Sheikh rose when Sheikh 
Salem made his appearance. Little ceremony was ob- 
served, though much respect was shewn to the Sheikh, 
who spoke and gesticulated with considerable dignity. It 
was a strange scene altogether; but one group was really 
beautifule-Sheikh Hussein, in his robes of scarlet and 
red turban, widely different, both in dress and features, 
from his clansmen, with his young son, so fair and grace- 
ful, lying at his feet, and looking fondly up in his face. 
Many other children were admitted into the circle, or 
played outside the tent—all of them, seemingly, much 
indulged. Others, quite black and stark-naked, were 
running about among the tents, 

When we had had enough of it, we slipped away under 
the corner of the tent, and repaired to our own, where we 
found the little Sheikh Mohammed sitting at the door, 
watching Missirie’s proceedings. We invited himin; he 
sat down very modestly, first on the sand, then on the 
bed. We gave him some preserved dates and nebbeks 
for himse(f and his little brothers, While dinner was in 
preparation, (for the Sheikh killed a sheep for us,) we 
squatted before the tent with the Bedouins, playing with 
a young wolf, and watching the evening occupations of 
the camp, Children were at play ; women, in their 
long blue robes, bringing in dry wood for the night-fires ; 
two others were grinding at the mill at the door of one 
of the tents; an animated talk was going on in the 
Sheikh’s ; his horse was prowling about in its rich trap- 
pings ; goats (the little Bedouin goat is a beautifal crea- 
ture) smelling about our tent, and at the slumbering 
Hassan, not knowing what to make of him; dogs bark. 
ing, &c., &c.—a happy, cheerful, peaceful scene as ever I 
witnessed. 

At last, Sheikh Hussein made his appearance with a 
huge wooden bowl full of mutton, and we all gathered 
round it—the sheikh and his son, ourselves, Missirie, and 
Hassan—and commenced operations, dipping in the dish, 
and eating with our fingers in the eastern fashion, Large 


_ soft cakes of excellent bread, like Scotch scones, dis- 


of their hands, as the soldiers struck our Saviour, never | 


with the fist. Our tent was soon pitched and struck ; 
our food was rice, bread, tongues, coffee, and occasionally 
mutton ; a blanket and the sheets of our bedding took 
up little room, serving for saddles during the day-time, 
and we made easy shift with two or three changes of 
linen. And was not this faring like princes’ We were 


off almost always before sunrise, and travelled about ten | 
or eleven hours, till near sunset, resting about halfan hour, | 


generally at mid-day. We enjoyed the most lovely 
weather during the whole journey ; excessive heat was 
what we expected ; but it proved, on the contrary, delight- 
fully cool and temperate. 

Starting at four in the morning, we reached Sheikh 
Hussein’s camp about one, on Sunday afiernoon, The 
tents were ranged in a crescent, and very low, except the 
Sheikh’s, We alighted before it, and were most grace. 
fully received by his eldest son, a boy about ten or eleven, 
arrayed in his little kefia, or head-dress of the desert, red 
hoots, &c., a Bedouin Sheikh in miniature; in fact, he 
bears that rank, and wields a sheikh’s authority in the 
camp during his father’s absence. Sheikh Hussein, de- 
termined that we should be his guests that evening, had 
ordered the camels that carried our tent to be kept in the 
tear, Coming up presently, he renewed our welcome, 
and invited us into his tent, whither we followed, and sat 
down on the mat beside him, our backs towards the 
ladies’ compartment, separated from ours by a thin par- 
Ution only. We heard them chattering behind us at a 
great rate. 

It was a bright, warm afternoon, and the fire in the 
centre of the tent, and the clouds of tobacco-smoke, were, 





posed round the dish, served at once for plates and food — 
read this to Sir Robert Leigh, and he will quote Virgil. 
The sheikh came again to coffee, with Abdel-Hug’s (M. 
Linant’s) letter of introduction for Clarke and Mac Len. 
nan, stuck in his girdle; yesterday he carried it on his 
turban. I doubt whether he could read it, 

The camp at night was a beautifal spectacle—a cres. 
cent of lights and fires flaming around us, the grinding 
still continuing. A lively confab was still going on in 
Sheikh Hussein's tent. We were told afterwards that 
the tribe were much dissatisfied at his having engaged co 
conduct us for so little ; if so, it tells highly for him that 
he never inentioned it to us. 

The grinding was still going on when we woke next 
morning; and a man churning butter in a skin, see-saw. 
ing it ou his knee; two children were plaguing the poor 
little wretch of a wolf, palling it about with a string— 
but it will bite soon, The little Sheikh Mohammed 
break fasted with us on coffee, leban, and bread, and, before 
starting, we presented him with a pair of yellow Morocco 
slippers and boots for his mother, who made her appear. 
ance in her finery at the moment of our departure. And 
so we bade farewell to our friendly Bedouins. 

After four hours’ continual, but very gentle ascent, we 
came in sight of Mount Hor, now called Gebel Haroun, 
or Aaron’s mountain, whose house, Hassan very gravely 
informed us, he had seen at Bagdad—mistaking him for 
Haroun Alraschid. Au hour and a half farther, after 
passing the entrance to Wady Sabra, we quitted Wady 
Araba, and ascended eastwards into the dreary Gebel 
Shera, the Mount Seir of Scripture. 


By many a romantic wady and wild gebel, they 
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winded on to Petra, entered the Land of Pro. 
mise, at length saw Hebron, and here broke up 
their cavalcade, which had protected them from 
no greater visible danger than a few harm- 
less shepherds from Guza, at first mistaken for a 
predatory band. At Hebron, the children called 
them pigs; but otherwise they were civilly 
enough treated, being regarded as pilgrims to 
the Holy City. They engaged camels for Jeru- 
salem in Hebron, which they found a rather im. 
proving place, with well-built houses of hewn 
stone, and bazaars well filled. They set forward 


at noon— 

Following the ancient road, along the brae-side, and 
between corn-fields, olive-groves, und vineyards—each 
with its watch-tower, the stones carefully gathered out, 
and fenced in with a stone-wall—as in the days of David, 
Isaiah, and our Saviour. At two, we stopped at a place 
called Derrwuh, evidently an ancient site, and continued 
for some hours winding among hills, presenting the same 
monotonous but pleasing scenery. It was a lovely even- 
ing——the birds were singing sweetly, and numerous flocks 
of sheep and goats were cropping their evening meal as 
we drew nigh to the city of David, who so often must 
have fed his flocks on those very hills—the scene, too, 
just as probably, of that apparition of the heavenly host 
who proclaimed to the humble shepherds of Bethlehem 
the birth of the good shepherd, David's namesake—*“ The 
Beloved”? of God—in those blessed words, “ Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on Earth peace, good-will towards 
men.” 

About an hour and a quarter to the south of Bethle. 
hem, coming to the brow of the hill, we saw the cele. 
brated pools of Solomon below us, and a beautiful crop 
of wheat covering the slopes of the valley where pro- 
bably once stood his palace and pleasure-gardeus, These 
reservoirs are really worthy of Solomon. I had formed 
no conception of their magnificence ; they are three in 
number, the smallest between four and five hundred feet 
in length:—the waters were discharged from one into 
another, and conveyed from the lowest, by an aqueduct, 
to Jerusalem. J descended into the third and largest; it 
is lined with plaister, like the Indian chunam; and 
hanging terraces run all round it. 1 wonder if Solomon 
ever walked there with the Queen of Sheba, 

At half past seven, that evening, we reached Beth. 
lehem. It stands on the slope of a hill, of difficult as- 
cent, at least by night. ‘The stars were out, but it was 
still unusually light as we entered the town, and pro- 
ceeded to the Spanish Convent, a large tortress-like 
building, where we were kindly welcomed, and ushered 
into a very handsome apartment. The venerable Su- 
perior presently came to see us, and grew very talkative. 
He honoured us with his company to breakfast the next 
morning, and we afterwards visited the church and the 
supposed Cave of the Nativity, gorgeous all—but what 
most touched me was the simple tribute of several little 
children, who, speaking in a whisper, and with awe in 
their faces, lighted their little bodkins of tapers at the 
large candles, and stuck them at their side. 

In proceeding next morning to Jerusalem— 

A marriage party came past, or, rather, a crowd of 
women and children, some of them very pretty, all gaily 
dressed and unveiled, and singing a most discordant 
epithalamium—to meet the bride at the church door, 
and convey her home. While they awaited her appear- 
ance, two parties detached themselves from the throng, 
the one dancing round and round, hand in hand, as in 
some unsophisticated nooks of merry England they were 
probably doing at that very moment round the Maypole, 
for it was May-morning—the other, their arms linked, 
advancing towards them, and retreating, in regular mea- 
sure ; the song going on all the time. Presently the 
bride came out, veiled from head to foot, and mounted 
her horse ; her companions closed round her, and the pro- 
cession moved. We sat onour camels enjoying the seene, 
and expended not a little gunpowder in her honour; to 





her death she will remember the nuptial honours paid 
her by the English. 

You can scarcely imagine what a cheerful aspect the 
rich and varied costumes both of men and women, par. 
ticularly the latter, impart to these towns of Palestine; 
the contrast is deligh:ful tu us, so long accustomed to 
the dull blue cloaks and veiled faces of the Egyptian 
women. 

Riding slowly on to Jerusalem, we met numbers of 
most picturesque-looking white-headed old imen, and 
many lovely children, One of them, particularly a Rus. 
sian boy, taking off his fur cap to return our salutation, 
with his flowing ringlets and sweet face, reminded me of 
one of Raphael’s angels. We met many parties too of 
Turks, Armenians, and Greeks, pilgrimising—the furmer 
to Rachel’s tomb, the latter to Bethlehem. Some saluted 
us with “Bon viaggio,” and “ Benvenuti, Signori!”’ others 
with the emphatic ‘ Salam,” “ Peace!” or by simply 
laying the hand on the heart in the graceful oriental 
fashion, It was delightful thus to be welcomed to the 
City of Peace by men of all creeds and countries, a sort 
of anticipation of the happy time when all nations will 
go up to worship One God at Jerusalem, and all will 
receive the welcome of the heart as well as the lip, 


They entered the Holy City by the Bethlem 
Gate, and took up their abode at the Latin con- 
vent. Lord Lindsay enjoyed the hallowed spots 
in the precincts of Jerusalem much more than 
the filthy and half desolate streets of the Holy 
City. He ascended the Mount of Olives, he 
journeyed to Bethany, to the valley of the Jordan, 
to the plain of Gilgal ; and he bivouacked by the 
banks of Jordan. They proceeded to Damascus, 
The country, always romantic and lovely, be. 
came more and more rich as they rode through 
thickly clustered villages, which find no place in 
any map. One grieves to read what follows :— 
“ The whole country was teeming with the 
richest crops when we passed through it ; but the 
enlightened government of Mahomed Aili pre- 
cludes their profiting by the bounty of nature; 
and the conscription, as in Egypt, has so drained 
the villages of men, that more than once, and in 
the most out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
none of the peasants would act as guides, for 
fear of being impressed for soldiers.” 

There was still much to see, and Mount Car- 
mel, and Tabor, and Nazareth, and the plain of 
Jezreel, and Cana of Galilee, and many other 
memorable places were visited ; and, on the ridge 
of Hermon, Dr Maclennan, who, with Mr Clarke, 
bad travelled in company with Lord Lindsay 
and Mr Ramsay, from Mount Sinai, saw snow, 
which he had not seen for sixteen years. 

Lord Lindsay, who is blessed with a lively 
fancy, imagined he had found out different ancient 
places, the sites of which no one now pretends to 
determine ; and it is probable that some of his 
conjectures may be correct. One would at least 
wish to believe so. Twenty-three days were spent 
on the meandering journey between Jerusalem 
and Damascus ; the weather was now hot, and the 
party had almost always camped out, even when 
some sort of lodgings might have been obtained. 
From Damascus, Lord Lindsay went to Palmyra 
with two Englishmen, and a Dutch and a Danish 
gentleman, bent on the same quest. They took 
an armed escort, but scarcely required it. Mr 
Ramsay also set out on the journey ; but, feeling 
himself indisposed, returned, after five hours, t0 
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Damascus. Distances are measured by hours, 
where neither roods, miles, nor milestones are 
known. Symptoms of cholera had come on ; and 
Mr Ramsay died on the following day. On re. 
turning, Lord Lindsay received this painful in- 
telligence. He expresses no regret at not hav- 
ing given up the city of Zenobia and coming 
back with his sick friend; but we are certain 
that he must have felt much. After this, Lord 
Lindsay visited Baalbec, and camped under and 
juxuriated around the ancient, glorious, and re- 
nowned Cedars of Lebanon and their younger 
offshoots; but a damp is cast over the narra- 
tive, to the reader, by the death of Mr Ram- 
say in circumstances so desolate and distressing ; 
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and, after this, the liveliness of his friend sounds 
harsh discord. At Damascus, these really egree- 
able Letters are concluded ; and the remainder of 
the volume is,filled with Mr Farren’s speculations 
on Turkish, Russian, and Egyptian politics, This 
gentleman had lived for several years as British 
consul at Damascus, and he seems well acquainted 
with the various tribes and clans of Syria, 
their intestine divisions, and the history of the 
contests, warlike or diplomatic, i. e., fraudulent, 
between the Sultan and his ambitious and re- 
fractory great vassal, Mehemet Ali. Mr Farren’s 
sympathies go with the Sultan, which is the 
general way, we believe, whether it may be that 
of sound policy or not. 


eee 
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TIGRIS MAJOR AND TIGRIS MINOR, 


* Two tigers met on Afric’s shore ; 
The first tiger thought the second a bore.” 


My friend Joe Green would be the greatest | 


bore on earth, if there existed no such person as 
Colonel Clump ; or rather Colonel Clump would 
retain undisputed possession of the same bad emi- 
nence, were not people to be found who assign the 
palm to Joseph Green. It is a choice of evils. 
Joe is a fine fine gentleman ; Clump, a coarse. 
Joe isa sipper of green tea, who sports a broken- 
down hack in Hyde Park ; stares every woman in 


‘the pit tier, at the opera, out of countenance 


every Saturday night ; and lounges on the wait 
for chance tickets at the Zoological Gardens 
every Sunday afternoon. He is as true to all 
the exhibitions as the check-takers ; and where- 
ever well-dressed women most do congregate, 
there the over-dressed person of Green becomes 
afixture. Dividing his leisure between London 
and Brighton, his face is grown familiar to the 
sauntering world as the sign of the Bull and 
Mouth, or any other vulgar generality. Yet Joe 
affects a conscious simper, in the notion that, 
because the eyes of five duchesses a-day fall 
unwittingly upon his trivial unmeaning coun- 


Vartor, Bombastes Furioso. 


cold shoulder, Clump whistles, as if for want of 
thought, while Green hums an air from Lucia 
di Lammermoor, and both pass by unrecognising. 
Each is in the secret of the other's small means 
and large pretensions, Clump knows that poor 
Joseph labours under a caoutchouc wig ; Joseph 
is aware that the Colonel sports a dickey. There 
is no mutual esteem between the two tigers. 

It was my hard fate to make the acquaintance 
of both at the same moment ; no matter whether 
in a steamboat, on a railroad, or in a balloon. 
A common danger begetting a common panic, 
(one of those touches of nature which make the 
whole world kin,) brought about a momentary 
familiarity which clings to me like the filthy 
stain to the hand of Lady Macbeth! To what- 
ever extremely public place I betake myself, 
either Green is sure to be beforehand with 
me, or Clump to be in waiting, with his, ‘* How 
are you, my dear fellow?” ere I have time to 
look about me. Beulah Spa, Tyrolese Minstrels, 
Madame ‘Tussaud’s Gallery, or any one of the 


ten theatres now open in the metropolis, ex- 


tenance, he is thereby enshrined in the odour of | 


fashionable sanctity ! 

Colonel Clump, on the contrary, has a soul 
above duchesses, and fancies himself a knowing 
blade. Dividing his year between Cheltenham 
and town, Clump eats his ice at Farrance’s, his 


dinner at the Bedford or the Blue Posts, and 
“looks in at Gliddon’s.” Clump is apt to play | 


the bully at half-price with the box-openers, 
and is great at Vauxhall on the opening and 
concluding nights. He is, in short, a noisy 
vulgar beast, with either a cigar or an oath per- 
petually in his mouth. 

It is easy to perceive that these two are va- 
neties of the same species. Yet, though alike 
partaking of tiger nature, a sort of natural an- 
“pathy exists between the two. Whenever they 


meet, where it is possible to tip each other the 





hibits to my loathing gaze the unwelcome fea- 
tures of either tigris major or tigris minor ; 
and the first sentence uttered by the one, is sure 
to reflect bitterly upon the other. 

The other night, in the lobby at the opera, 
I found my arm familiarly laid hold of by Joe 
Green; and, as the hand that rested upon it 
exhibited a large turquoise ring outside the 
glove, and was adorned by a plaited ruffle, | 
looked round involuntarily, to make sure that 
the malicious eye of some dear familiar friend 
was not taking note of my degradation. 

“ How are you, my dear fellow?’ cried the 
tiger, in his usual impertinent phrase. ‘ Ama- 
zingly full opera—prodigiously hot-——Lablache 
in tremendous force. The first time I've met 
you here this season ! and, ‘pon my soul, you're 
out of luck,” 
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“ In what way ?—Lablache, as you allow, is 
in tremendous force, and Grisé in the finest 
voice. I came to hear them, and see the new 
ballet.” 

« But you did not reckon upon ali you were 
likely to see—that fellow Clump is here to- 
night !”’ 

“T hope he is well, and has got a good stall, ’ 
said I, striving to bow my way off. ‘There is 
room enough in the house for all of us.” 

“* Don’t flatter yourself of getting rid of him, 
my dear fellow,’ cried Joe, seizing my button. 
**Clump is the very man to lay hold of you the 
moment he sees you ; and J can tell you it is no 
easy matter to shake him off. Clump has not 
the slightest consideration for the feelings of 
others. He has no idea of the annoyance a man 
about town may experience from having such a 
person hanging upon him in public. One night, 
if you'll believe, he attacked me in the saloon at 
the Colosseum, put his arm in mine, and walked 
me about, without the smallest apology. What 
was the consequence? The moment I was re- 
leased, a hundred fellows came up to me, with 
Brummel’s question to Alvanley—‘ Who is your 
fat friend?’ Whatcould!I say? I vow to 
it was too bad !” 

«* What was too bad ?” 

“To place one in such a predicament. It is 
not every one that cares to own he has an 
acquaintance in the Poyaisian Green Hussars, or 
the British Legion, or Horse Marines, or what- 
ever it may be in which Clump calls himself 
colonel.” 

‘“*Hecalls himself a half-pay captain in ourarmy, 
I believe,” said I.‘ But I really know little or 
nothing about him. I made his acquaintance, 
Mr Green, if you remember, at the same period 
as your own, 

“To be sure you did ; and very sorry I was 
for you at the time. I have often said since to 
my friend Lady Phynn, and my friends Lady 
Fitzwiggon and her daughters, how truly I fult 
for a gentlemanly fellow like yourself being so 
horribly bored. For, between ourselves, that 
Colonel Clump is the most abominably pushing 
person! Lady Phynn declares that he left his 
card upon her for no earthly reason but because 
he dined inthe next tent to her at Beulah.” 

‘*Clump was aware, perhaps, that his friend, 
Joe Green was a favourite, and thought it a suffi- 
cient passport to her Ladyship’s good opinion,” 
said I, with a significant smile, 

“Very likely. But it does not exactly suit 
me to have a person of Colonel Clump’s descrip- 
tion Joe-Greening me. What would Dashwood 
and Fitzroy think, if they were to hear him take 
such a liberty? One Sunday, too, he actually 
came and joined me as I was looking at the 
Giraffes with Lady Fitzwiggon and her girls ; 
and because little Bessy (who, I admit, is a bit 
of a hoyden) happened to emile at some of his 
vulgarities, the fellow takes off his hat to the 
Fitzwiggons whenever he meets them.” 

‘‘A compliment to yourself through your 





friends,” said I, endeavouring to slip away ; and, 





having at length succeeded in extricating my. 
self from the paws of the tiger, I was hasten; 
up to my sister's box, to escape a renewal of mny 
martyrdom, when a hasty slap on the back jp. 
formed me that I was overtaken by Colone] 
Clump. 

“« How are you, my fine fellow ?” cried he, in 
a tone that proved him, like Lablache, to be jy 
tremendous voice. ‘ Escaping from that horrid 
fellow, Joe Green—eh? By heaven, ’tis enough 
to make one forswear the Opera !” 4 

‘What is enough ?” 

“The certainty of having that nauseous anj. 
mal fasten upon one. The moment he finds out 
that a man is tolerably well up in society, like 
you and I, Joe Green sticks to him like a burr, 
Now, really, though, as times go, no one can 
answer for not having a disagreeable acquaint. 
ance or so, there is no occasion to wear them 
like a feather in one’s cap—eh? I don’t suppose 
myself more fortunate than others, Thanks to 
clubs, watering places, and mycousin Sir Phelim’s 
standing for a county, I am ovcasionally com. 
pelled to touch my hat to an odd-looking fellow, 
more or less. But I do it in a quiet way. | 
don’t fee) myself required to pull up and hail them 
before the windows of the United Service Club.” 

‘You are a member, then?” said I, somewhat 
surprised, 

“ Not exactly. But I am acquainted with an 
infinite number of fellows who are; and I’ve 
been up these two months for the Junior,” 

“With the chance of being blackbailed ten 
years hence,” thought I; but I held my peace 
on so gunpowder a subject. 

«* Yet, if you'll believe me,” resumed Clump, 
still harping on his tiger, “ that horrid person, 
Mr Green, seized my hand last winter, as i was 
coming out of the St James’ Bazaar, arm in arm 
with Sir Murtough M’Flannagan; and Sir 
Murtough was so disgusted that he immediately 
shuffled off. Now, as Sir Murtough sailed the 
next day for Paramatta, (where he is appointed 
Lieutenant Governor,) I may never have it in 
my power to explain to him how very slight is 
my acquaintance with Mister Green.” 

« Poor Joe!” was my involuntary ejaculation, 
with an involuntary smile. 

“« My dear fellow, beware how you ‘ Joe’ such 
a tiger as that, in such a place as this!” cried 
Clump. ‘ People who don’t know you as well 
as I do, may overhear, and faney you one of his 
intimates.” 

“It would be a very far-fetched fancy,” said 
I, coldly, “as no one is better aware than your- 
self. 1 had the honour, Colonel Clump, to make 
Joe Green’s acquaintance at the same time, and 
in the same accidental way, as your own.” 

‘Indeed, you had ; and, by heavens, I know 
how to pity you! At present, my dear fellow, 
you little guess to what extremities such an 
acquaintance may lead. I’ve no doubt you saw 
in the papers,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
“ an account of my little frac caw at Boulogne, 
last summer. A vastly disagreeable piece of 
business, to have one’s name in that way before 
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the public. especially for a man who has views 
of distinguishing himself in his profession. I 
wus at that moment on the very point of starting 
for Barcelona ; but, after so unpleasant an affair, 
| thought it better to defer joining Don Carlos, 
till the story blew over.’ 

Tis an ill-wind,” thought I, “that blows no 


one good. Don Carlos is a luckier dog than he 


> 


deserves. 
« But by heavens, sir, the remote cause of the 


whole business, was neither more nor less than 
my bowing acquaintance with Joe Green! When 
1 found myself compelled to make an appeal, on 
the score of character, to two distinvuished 
members of the wretched squad which Boulogne 
sur Mer presumes to calla club, they had the 
impudence to answer, that ‘the only harm they 
knew of me was, being too good-natured in the 
choice of my acquaintance. That this inuendo 
pointed at Joe Green, I could not for a moment 
doubt. Yet, after all, the fellow mill go on 
shaking hands with me, as if 1 had no fear of 
the caricature shops before my eyes! But come 
along! I caught a glimpse of him just now, sid- 
ling up the staircase. He’s looking for us! 
Rely upon it, he wants to fasten upon us for 
the rest of the evening.” 

For “come along,” I chose to read “ go,” and 
scudded along in an opposite direction. But the 
following day, on the race-course at Epsom, I 
heard myself hailed byname in a stentorian voice, 
and, on looking round, perceived the Colonel 
perched on a barouche box, side by side with an 
individual whose whiskers were still more bushy, 
and his mustachioes still more lengthy, than his 
own. All the colours of the rainbow, and a few 
intervening tints, were included between the 
fancy waistcoats and neckerchiefs of the two. 
A cursory view of the case determined me to 
pass and make no sign. 








“Ha! my dear fellow!” cried a voice, which 
convinced me that, having escaped Scylla, I had 
rushed upon Charybdis—and Joe Green immedi- 
ately appeared in view. ‘* IT saw you scudding 
along to keep clear of the tiger squadron! That 
awful barouche full of Clamps! Poor Lady 
Fitzwiggon gave a guinea to a stray coachman, 
for the loan of a pair of horses to get on the hill 
with, when she found, after her posties were 
taken off, that she was close to Colonel Clump ; 
while poor, dear Lady Phynn is actually remain- 
ing behind in town, because he gave her 
to understand that he should be here! Really, 
such fellows are a public nuisance.” 

Before the end of the day’s sport, Clump took 
occasion to creep up to me, and observe—‘‘ Do 
you know, I could scarcely tell what to make of 
you this morning, when I saw you fighting shy 
of my cousin’s, Sir Phelim’s party. But, amoment 
afterwards, I spied out Joe Green standing near 
us, and understood in a jiffy your motive for 
being off—a word to the wise.” 

My anxieties, however, on account of the 
feuds of the Tigers, are happily at an end. 
I am now (I write it between sorrow and glad- 
ness) released from their rival officiousness. 
Tigris major and Tigris minor are as safe as 
their tailors can make them, and Whitecross 
Street and Banco Regis keep them. Clump’s 
sole bargain on finding himself tapped on the 
shoulder, was a prayer that he might be spared 
the Queen's Bench, whither Joe Green had been 
translated the previous day; Joe Green, on 
travelling to the Surrey side, having been heard 
to ejaculate—‘ Thank heaven, I shall at least be 
spared, inthe Bench, the affront of associating 
with that horrid fellow, Clump! It really re- 
quires more nerve than I am master of, to be seen 
in company with such a tiger!” 
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‘« Wherever I went, the rumour spread through the place before me, *‘ The man in the leather suit is come.’ "—George Fox's Journal. 


An old man there came to the market-place, 

With a strong and a bold, yet a cheerful face ; 

And one after one people drew to the spot, 

Who lingered, and lingered, unknowing for what. 

In the looks of the stranger who stationed was there, 

By the marketecross in the open air, 

Was something they were nut accustomed to see— 

So they questioned each other of what it could be. 

Some said twas his dress, which of leather was made, 

Some spoke of his features’ peculiar shade : 

Whatever it might be, the folks grew to a crowd, 

And questions were getting impatient and loud. 

With one word of his mouth they were silent as death : 

When he stretched forth his hand was a pause in each 
breath ; 

And a feeling like thought through each bosom there ran, 

That the being they heard might be more than a4 man. 

In his words were such fervour, and fulness, and grace, 

And the truth of his heart lent such truth to his face, 

Had he urged them to pluck down the town, they had 
tried, 

Although in the effort they vainly had died. 

Had he spoken of wrongs which the people endured, 

Of evils the people themselves should have cured ; 
NO LVILI,—VOL, V- 


| 


! 


Had he told them of tyrants and tyrannous laws, 
They had risen to shed their hearts’ blood in his cause. 


But his words were of peace, and of truth, and of love, 
And of One once on earth who came down from above ; 
Who, that peace might abound, in good will unto man, 
Had endured all the pangs that humanity can. 


Much spoke he of temples that were but of stone, 
And priests clothed in purple whom Christ did not own, 
Of merciless pastors, whom Christ had foretold 


_ Sheuld seem to protect, while they ravaged the fold. 


Such a picture of Christ and his people he drew— 

Of the chosen and simple, the faithful and few— 

That, absorbed in the vision, they saw what he said, 
And it seemed that his words gave new life to the dead, 


They were chained by his spirit, they could not depart ; 
Conviction, like lightning, he flashed on the heart; 
Though powerful his language, his aspect was mild ; 
And their thoughts were at once of a king and a child. 


Ere he ceased, all the strongholds of pride were o’erthrown; 
And natures were softened, though harder than stone : 
When he ceased, in dim eyes were affectionate tears ; 
And in hearts a remembrance deep graven for te 
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FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


“ You do not wonder at my admiration of 
Isabella, and you hope my choice will prove a 
happy one,’ repeated Henry Wallace. ‘ This 
is rather less cordial approval than I had hoped 
for from you, my dear aunt. With the generality 
of relations, I should have well known that the 
smallness of Isabella’s fortune would be consi- 
dered an obstacle, which could not be counter- 
balanced by her beauty and talents, or by what 
I prize so much, the charming enthusiasm of her 
character ; but you are so far from mercenary— 
you can, in general, overlook all paltry consider. 
ations—and you gave such hearty approbation to 
Philip’s marriage with my cousin Jane Seymour, 
who had even less fortune than Isabella—that I 
own I am rather disappointed. But when you 
know Isabella better, I trust you will think me 
the most fortunate of all your nephews.” 

‘‘I did indeed rejoice in Philip’s marriage 
with my dear Jane,” said Miss Jervis, after a 
pause of meditation on both sides ; “for I felt 
that her character was one which would fortify 
her husband's in every good resolution ; assist 
and support him in adversity, if evil days should 
come; and that the moderation of her desires 
was not merely the effect of temporary circum- 
stances, but the result of principle. Many 
a girl, if transferred from the exact economy 
of secluded life to the enjoyment of a large in- 
come, becomes an extravagant and lavish wife. 
In short, it is very difficult to judge what, in 
altered circumstances, a young and apparently 
ductile being is prepared to become. Isabella 
has great advantages both of mind and person— 
love her then, Henry ; but do not love blindly ; 
seek to strengthen her character, and do not, as 
too many do, spoil your wife before marriage, 
and then appear the austere judge afterwards.” 

Miss Jervis was the kind friend and counsellor 
of several nephews and nieces, who were in the 
habit of confiding to her their most important 
plans ; desirous, if possible, to obtain the sanc- 
tion of her approval ; and who felt secure that, if 
they were not so fortunate as to gain her ap- 
probation, they were secure from ever receiving a 
taunt oran unkind reflection afterwards. Philip 
Maxwell and Henry Wallace were both pro- 
mising members of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn ; and the latter was, as we have 
seen, now determining to marry a beautiful girl, 
whom his aunt well knew—Isabella Talbot, who 
had been chiefly educated in France ; one who 
was, in conventional phrase, “ fond of society, 
and formed to adorn it.” 

The course of life which Isabella led in London 
after her marriage, gratified and stimulated her 
ambition. The Government of the day was li- 
beral, party ran high, and she took a warm part in 
political discussions. The children with which she 
was Slessed, were successively designated by pa- 
triot names. She prided herself on the enthu. 
siasm of her character. She was intimate and 





friendly with her relation, Janc; but with her she 
rather affected atone of superiority, which some. 
times, though not often, had its effect even with 
Philip Maxwell, and made him, for a while, look 
upon Isabella as a superior being. 

« How well Isabella dresses, and how admirably 
shetalks!” said Philip, on his return from 2 dinner 
party at Henry Wallace’s. ‘‘ What feeling, what 
enthusiasm, and how much taste she has, Jane!” 
added he, gently, but gravely. ‘Why do not you 
employ the same milliner that Isabella does? 
You are rather too unobservant of these things,” 

“T could not, if I would, rival Isabella,” wag 
rising to the lips of Jane; but she did not utter 
the words. ‘‘ Perhaps I am, Philip,” was all the 
reply she made; and there was no irritation of 
look or manner; and, trivial as such matters 
may well appear to the philosopher, they are 
often a severe test of a woman’s temper. 

‘* Yes,” said Jane to herself, when next she 
went to her toilet-—‘‘ I have been too negligent 
in these little things; small as they are, it is 
right, as my mother used to say, not to neglect 
a husband’s taste, and never to let him fee] 
ashamed of his wife, if possible.” Poor Jane 
heaved « sigh, to think that human love should 
be in any degree dependent on human vanity ; 
but she resolved to remedy her error, and she 
did so with her usual good sense, and without 
going into any excess. 

One day, Isabella and Jane were both in com- 
pany, when the interesting French nove! of De 
Vigny, “ Cing Mers,” was made the subject of 
debate. Isabella expressed her great aversion to 
the character of Mary of Mantua—she said that 
it was heartless and unnatural. 

‘ Heartless, but not unnatural in one educated 
to value show and state above personal affec- 
tion,” said Jane. 

« Can you imagine such a character possible ?” 
exclaimed Isabella, with an appearance of indig- 
nation, which, as usual, made the company enrap- 
tured with her charming enthusiasm. 

“ Yes,” said Jane, calmly ; “ when ambition 
once gains possession of a mind, I do not think 
there is any space left for disinterested love or 
true patriotism. I think the scene in which the 
Queen of France tries the diamond tiara on the 
head of Mary, is admirably painted. The cha- 
racter is natural in such artificial circumstances. 

«And can you,” said Isabella, “sympathise with 
such feelings of vanity ? I thought you had been 
too sensible to comprehend the love of diamonds. 

« T should have been a blind frequenter of the 
gay circles of London, Isabella, if I had failed 
to observe the powerful influence which the 
glittering paraphernalia of rank exercises on 
the minds of women. Nor on women only, 
else might the brilliant badge of the garter 
become obsolete among statesmen; but, alas! 
how unfortunate is this influence among women! 
It is not the royal rank alone which seems 
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raised above the sweet connexions of true love | denying friendship, and all the other virtnes 
and friendship, and which strives to content | which he hopes to find in life combined with all 
itself (if I may use the word content) with per- the talents. But by degrecs, he finds himself 


tual glitter in the place of real happiness, | mistaken, deceived, deluded ; forced in one case 
Even in our rank of life, I see girls approach | 


the altar, seeking to dazzle their own eyes with 
the artificial splendour of their lot—looking, like 

r Mary of Mantua, at the brilliant ambas- 
sador and the diamond crown, and striving to 


forget the poor old King of Poland, who is to be | often disgusts him—then it is refreshing to the 
mind to come home to one who is ever pure in 
thought and steady in counsel. Jane is my 


nymph Egeria!” 


the husband !” 

« There are not many women, certainly, who 
have your plain matter-of-fact sense,” said Isa- 
bella. 

One of the company mentioned a Jate article 
in one of the Quarterly Reviews, in which the 
writer deplores the unromantic influence of mo- 
dern education, and declares that, for the first 
time perhaps in history, youth of both sexes, in 
the higher and middle classes of life, are univers- 
ally growing up unromantic, from which he 
seems to forebode national evil.* 

Isabella smiled triumphantly at what she con- 
sidered an authority on her side. “TI do lovea 
little romance,” said she: ‘ without a disposi- 
tion to value the beautiful without weighing its 
utility, to turn from the dull and trite details of 


drudgery and duty to the brighter creations of | 
hope and imagination, the world would be dull | 


indeed |” 

The smiles of the company sympathised with 
Isabella, ‘I am inclined to think,” said Miss 
Jervis, ‘“ that you do not take the same view of 


_ the word romantic which the reviewer intend- 


ed. The world is not, ! apprehend, getting 


more dry and plodding, more addicted to the | 
close duties of the desk ; and works of imagin- | 


ation are, I believe, as much patronised as ever. 
The word romance is one of the most vague 
in its meaning; it is often applied to almost 
everything which is not real, which does not 
exist. Every boarding-school Miss is romantic 
in her own eyes, when she fancies herself an 
object of admiration to those who view her with 


indifference, and thinks that a cottage at Win- | 


dermere, and fifty pounds a-year, would be 
charming for the forever of a fifty years’ futu- 
rity. Is the world getting less romantic in this 
way? If so, J see not the pity.” 

“No, my dear Miss Jervis,” said Jane; “ I 


should agree with you in wishing to keep young | 


heads from such vain chimeras ; but yet we gain 
but little, if a spirit of sordid calculation take 
the place, Love in a cottage may often be but 
a foolish dream ; but it is surely a purer vision 
than the castle, the diamonds, and the brilliant 
appendages, without love !” 

“ Yes,” said Philip Maxwell; “ and I do be- 
lieve, Miss Jervis, that my little wife has as 
much romance, only of a pure and sensible kind, 
a8 any one can wish for. The influence of 
London life tends much to destroy such feelings, 
A young man comes from his college full of 
thoughts of disinterested patriotism, pure self- 





* See articleon “ Letters from Palmyra,” in the West- 
minster Review, 


to retract the homage which he had thought due 
toa venerable statesman, at another time com. 
pelled to relinquish his hope of finding a young 
Alfred in a youthful prince. 


The details of 


_ business often weary, the selfishness of partisans 








| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


“ T did not know,” said Isabella, who over. 


heard the concluding sentence, ‘‘ that Jane had 
been a politician.” 


“She wisely keeps herself free from all in- 


trigues,” said Philip; ‘ but she enters into all 


my views end opinions, and I am often glad to 
feel my judgment confirmed by hers. Jane's 
education has fitted her for this.” 

** Would it be well if women were to take an 


open part in politics?” asked one of the com- 


pany. 

Isabella exclaimed enthusiastically, that it 
would—* That it was a shame, in our country 
especially, where a woman is allowed to sit on 
the throne, for her sex to be excluded from the 
right of voting, and the other political privileges 
of men, What say you, Mrs Maxwell ?” 

“IT am quite satisfied that men should vote 
for us,” said Jane. ‘* Even if women had votes, 
they must surely elect men as their representa- 
tives ; they must therefore even then confide in 
their protection ; and why should not women now, 
as heretofore, rest satisfied that the cause of free- 
dom must be the same for both. If women do 
indeed labour under some legal disabilities which 
might be easily removed, I think the case needs 
only to be fairly stated, and we shall not long 
need champions. The cause of the injured 
Africans was pleaded by the most eloquent and 


gifted of the British Parliament ; they needed 


not black orators to assert their rights; and 
surely we may securely depend on the justice, 


_ (to speak not of the affection,) of our brother 





Englishmen.” 

«“ While election contests are carried on as at 
present,” said Philip Maxwell, “ 1 must think 
that women are saved from great annoyance in 
not being required to give their votes; but no 
one can dispute their influence, which 1 am sorry 
to say is now generally exerted to retard the 
march of improvement.” 

‘«“ And in revenge,” cried Isabella, “ you 
would confine them to the small duties of the 
household ?” 

«“ By no means: I would enlarge the sphere 
of their knowledge, that they might be fit to be 
the mothers of patriots. I would seek to en- 
noble their minds, not in order to give them an 


| ambition for distinction—that fallacious Will-o’- 


the-Wisp—but that they may be happy them- 
selves, and best promote the happiness of others. 
It is well observed by an eloquent French writer 
on this subject, that when we seek to confine 
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women to the management of their households, 
and adapt their education to that alonc, we for- 
get that, from the domestic circle, and from 
female influence, arise the errors and prejudices 
which govern the world,”* 

The first years of the married life of both 
Jane and Isabella were years of prosperity ; 
both their husbands rose in their profession, 
and both were in time rewarded with part of 
the patronage which goverument is so well able 
to bestow on a few of its learned friends. 

Isabella’s ambition ever led her husband on 
in his aspirings: it is so virtuous for the mother 
of a family to be ambitious! Who that has a 
son of promise at schovl at Eton does not view 
in him the possible successor to the station of 
Pitt and Canning? What young wife of an 
ascending barrister sees not, in shadowy per- 
spective, the honours of the woolsack ? ‘To live, 
then, in one of the most fashionable streets, to 
keep the most distinguished company, give 
splendid entertainments, and live quite up to 
your income, is the path of prudence—is not it ? 

Isabella at least pleaded expediency, that 
coiamon apology for what our own reasen half 
condemns ; and well did she perform her part 
in the management of the brilliant drama. It 
was sometimes said by visiters that, with such 
a wife, a man’s fortune was half made. But the 
drama was not over. 

The breath of popular applause is proverbially 
inconstant ; but not mere inconstant is it than 
the favour of courts, and the slippery foundation 
on which depends the office of prime minister, 
with all his hosts of friends ! 

After a few agitating days and nights of 
stormy debate, Maxwell and Wallece returned 
to their respective homes, with the news that 
the Ministers had resigned; that their party 
was out of office; that another star had gained 
the ascendant. 

“It is mortifying, deeply mortifying,” said 
Jane, “to know that so many projects which we 
hoped might have added to the happiness of our 
generation, are cut off by party intrigue or 
court levity! Your plans for the improvement 
of edneation are interrupted, and you must sub- 
mit to find your ideas borrowed and brought 
forward perhaps again by your old opponents, 
who will seek for popularity by now proposing 
the same measures which they formerly rejected 
with asperity.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, “let us hope they may 
adopt some measures of improvement for the 
country, and then we will not quarrel as to 


who was the originator of the plan: but it is not | 
| dered as he thought of Sierra Leone, and the 


on public grounds alone that you will have to 
regret this change.” 

‘Your income is reduced ; well, we shall do 
very well notwithstanding,” was Jane's imme- 
diate reply. 


revolved how alterations might be the best made 
in their mode of life, without diminishing her 


* See Aimé Martin—« De J'éducation des Meres de 
amille,”’ 





It was not the reply of thought- | 
lessness, but of cool judgment. Jane immediately | 
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husband's happiness or her children’s improye 
ment. She took a ride with Philip into the 
country. Nothing tends more to calm the mind 
when it has been over-stimulated, than the quiet 
aspect of nature and the breath of the pure gi-. 
and she pointed out to her husband, when the, 
were removed a little way from the circles gf 
fashion, how many dwellings contained all regui. 
sites for family comfort, without requiring the 
income of an East Indian. 

‘I have often thought,” said she, “that those 
who live in Loudon, where buildings are presseq 
together until fresh air becomes a luxury, are at 
last apt to consider air and space as the high. 
bought privileges of affluence, and to connect 
ideas of irksome restraint and obscurity with 
economy ; but the world is wide enough yet to 
have sunshine and air for all her children, with. 
out their buying it at the costly rate of a resi. 
dence in the Regent’s Park. I have been think. 
ing, Philip, how delightful it would be to have 
our boys live with us, and go to day-school, in. 
stead of sending them to Harrow.” 

« But they would be sadly in your way, Jang, 
I fear.” 

“1 should like the employment of superin. 
tending them,” said Jane; “ and now that you 
will have a little more leisure, you will be abie 
to give them some of your time, will not your” 

“My dear Jane, how delightfully unspoiled 
you are by your London life!” 

“ Perhaps I was never quite up to it, and so 
can more easily come down,” said Jane, witha 
smile. 

Isabella heard of the change in her husband's 
prospects with consternation, Anger against the 
Ministry for resigning, wascombined with Jament- 
ations over the ruin of her husband's and sons’ 
prospects in life; then she threw out hints against 
what she termed the romantic folly of adherence 
to party, when fortune and consequence are at 
stake. 

It seemed impossible to her to change her 
style of living: bills were already pressing, for 
Wallace and Isabella had rather forestalled the 
future, than contented themselves with the pre- 
sent income. 

At last Wallace’s mind was brought, although 
reluctantly, to adopt his wife’s suggestion, that 
he might try to make terms in the victorious 
camp. She felt convinced that a man of his 
talents would be received with acclamation. 

The minister was courteous ; but when pressed 
on the subject of office, declared that he had 
many candidates on every list. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
thing in the colonies?” Henry Wallace shud- 


other climes where the pestilence walketh by 
noonday. 

“I have a delicate wife and a young family,” 
said he, with diffidence. 

‘Well, sir,” said the minister, in a tone of 
willing benevolence, ‘‘I will see; there is a 
situation in New South Wales—climate, you 
know, unobjectionable ; a near relation of my 
own bad it in contemplation ; but I think your 
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talents deserve such a post ; and, if my colleagues 
should not disapprove, it shall be yours.” 

There was evidently no superior alternative ; 
and Henry Wallace endeavoured to shew the 
gdequate amount of gratitude. 

Jeabella was in despair: she reviled the in- 

atitude of the human race ; she compared her- 
self and her husband to the noble spirits for- 
merly banished for their patriotism, or for their 
adherence to principle. 

«We are not banished for our patriotism, 
Isabella—say rather for our ambition: but wel! 


LITERARY 


The Steam-Engine. By Hugo Reid. 

Mr Reid’s description of this engine is an excellent one, 
and was wanted. Within a moderate compass, and as 
freely as possible from technicalities, he has given its 
history, and an account of its existing condition ; so that 
any one desirous to know the nature of that power which 
js working such marvels within all civilized societies, 
may neW have his curiosity gratified. The work, although 
popular, is likewise accurate. It is the production of a 
man of science, who has already distinguished himself in 
the field of popular instruction. 


There is not a more impressive subject than the con. 


templation of this extraordinary power. Coming among 
mankind almost with the snddenness of an apparition, it 
has, within the space of a ha!f century, risen to be one of 
the most potent of all the influences which modify and 


. guide the course of human affairs; nor can the very 


boldest thinker yet dare to say Wihiat vast changes in the 
forms of society will not ultimately evolve from the 
operation of an agent, capable of indefinite extension, ap- 
plicable to the execution of any labour, and which has 
reduced the toil of man to a mere aid or supplement of 
its own! New powers in the social world, like new ideas 
in thesystem of thought, work their way to full efficiency, 
slowly but surely ; they first endeavour to operate within 
existing forms, striving as if to accommodate, and patient 
of inconvenience. So now is the steam-engine. But soon 
the kernel, with this new life which has been given to it, 
after expanding and filling every cranny and wrinkle of 
its shell, refuses such bondage any longer, and the prison- 
honse explodes. The time mus¢ and shall come, although 
it isnot yet, when this exhaustless, and, in regard to 
man’s economic wants, this omnipotent agent, shall have 
knocked the chains from the bondsman, and raised the 
stature of the drudge! 

Two things now restrain the power of steam, which 
“our mind’s eye’’ can see as passed away. The first is 
the mechanical difficulty of using steam of very high 
pressure. ‘The advantage of such is enormous; for, be- 
sides the simplicity of the construction of engines employ- 
ing it, it is a well-established physical law, that éhe higher 
the pressure under which steam is generated, the less is the 
heat necessary to produce a given effect, This law has 
no known limit, so that the economy of high-pressure 
steam may be almost indefinitely extended ; but, un- 
happily, mechanics have not yet assured us against 
those accidents so frequent on the Mississippi, (in that 
country, everything—even an explosion—is done on the 
grandest scale,) and which, in one second of time, send 
sume 500 human beings, along with the disjecla mem- 
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said Lord Bacon, ‘the man who has wife and 
children, has given hostages to Fortune.’ ” 

Philip, whose wife was rather a hostage to 
virtue than to fortune, lived to gain a most re- 
spectable rank in his profession, while Flenry 
and Isabella were banished to the distant settle- 
ments of Australia. 

“Alas!” said Miss Jervis, “I am afraid that 
Isabella will now find little comfort in her 
‘charming, romantic enthusiasm.’ But, in my 
opinion, she was very worldly ; and worldliness, 
surely, is not romance.” 
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bra of some 500 more, a-journeying unwillingly towards 
the moon! The obstacle here is clearly mechanical, the 
inadequacy of existing securities, and the fault of mate. 
rials; and these are difficulties over which mankind will 
unquestionably be victorious. The second restrction will 
also undoubtedly pass away. It will be manifest with- 
out explanation, how much cheaper and more commodi. 
ous one engine of double power must be, than /wo engines 
of half its power. 
were substituted for the multitudes now at work in Man. 
chester, the saving (including original construction, ex- 


If, for instance, one grand engine 


pense of fuel, and attendance) would be, as we are pre- 
pared to maintain, more than three-fourths of the existing 
expense. One superb example of a grand engine, is about 
to be placed by Mr Robert Napier, in the Bririsa 
QUEEN. Mr Napier will 
succeed if mechanist now can, and there is no hazard, 


May the gods be propitious ! 


except in relation to the strength of the castings. He 
wi/l succeed—and we do not despair that before he closes 
his grand terrestrial vocation of making steam-engines, 
he will have furnished a ship forthe Australian trade-in 
length, at least, a quarter of a mile! The only limit to 
mighty engines in manufacturing districts, is defect of the 
co-operative principle, or the want of correspondence among 
the owners of capital. But why should this be, seeing that 
in river districts; numbers can take advantage of the 
same stream, and participate equally in the beneht of its 
falls - It cannot be much longer ; and the economic dis- 
coveries now confidently prophesied, will father advance 
that grand and growing CO-OPERATION, which, as we have 
hinted, will yet abolish the very name of /ajourer. We 
speak, of course, absolutely, of the tar times of ihe Mil- 
lennium; but there is something in promise and pro. 
spect. 

Symptoms of progress, clear and definite, are not want- 
ing around us. What is the meaning of that bridging 
across the Atlantic, of that rapidly increasing union of 
town with town, unless a mining of prejudice, a prepa- 
ration for the assimilating of races and nations, fur the 
destruction of all intolerance, which is ever ignorance 
and destructive folly’ This result is the grandest and 
most obvious of the changes so rapidly evolving; but 
there is another, not less momentous, in our own society, 
which is sure to follow. For the division of our people 
into virtually different nations—the AGRICULTURAL and 
MANUFACTURING —the time is rapidly geing by, No 
longer shall we find our people necessarily crowded into 
uneasy masses, choking with over-heat, near some small 
cranny of the sea ; no longer shall our interior districts be 
devoid of /Jife, of the stir and progress of civil-zation, of 
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the active eye, which betokens that a man can see the 
universe amidst which he is, Still valley of the NitH, 
by-and-by ye shall hear aud be gladdened by the cheer- 
ing voices of Men! 

Guide through Ireland. By James Fraser. 

This Guide is ample, and, we daresay, accurate. It 
contains a great body of well-condensed general inform- 
ation, and avoids the discursiveness and _ garrulity 
which is apt to beset most Guides. Starting from Dub- 
lin, 153 great routes are traced; and there is an exact 
account of the present state of the roads, and of travelling, 
whether by steamers, canal boats, regular coaches, or 
cars, The list of the cross-roads is, however, much too 
brief, occupying only about one leaf in a very thick 
volume. This book is, also, full two months too late in 
appearing ; but it may have better luck in future years, 
Some useful tables, and a map of Ireland, are appended. 
These tables shew the eaports of Belfast to be consider- 
ably more than those of any other Irish town, They 
weie, in 1837, £4,341,794. Those of Cork come next in 
value ; they are £2,909,846. Dublin importsa vast deal 
more than it exports, forming an exception to most of 
the other places. A few neat engravings of gentlemen’s 
seats and views of towns, embellish the volume, without, 
however, adding much to its value. One great defect in 
this and in all guide books, is, that travellers obtain no 
hint of the probable expense they must incur in the inns 
and hotels, and the usual rates of posling, mailing, carr- 
ing, and steaming. The author often quotes Henry 
Inglis as an authority; now, this kind of information is 
a good feature of Inglis’ Travels in Ireland. 


China Opened ; or a Display of the Topography, 
History, Customs, Manners, &c. &c. &c. of the 


Chinese Empire. By the Reverend Charles 

Gutzlaff. 

The name of Gutzlaff—that missionary who has at- 
tained so remarkable a knowledge of the language and 
manners of China, as to have been taken by the Chinese 
for a native—must draw attention to this work, It is 
a comprehensive and accurate account of that extra- 
ordinary empire, so far as the excellent opportunities 
and the literary researches of the author have gone; 
though it contains less original matter than we had, per- 
haps unreasonably, expected to find. Those, however, 
who know little of China, will find this one of the best 
authorities which they can consult, whilst those who are 
familiar with former writers, will still gain some valu- 
able additions to their previons information, It is pro- 
per to mention, that the book is merely a much improved 
edition of M. Gutzlaff’s “ Outline of Chinese History,” 
published some years back. But the remarkable coast- 
ing voyage of the Amherst has since given celebrity to 
the author’s name, in connection with discovery in the 
locked-up, muzzled, and hermetically sealed Celestial 
Empire. 

Alexander's Discoveries in Africa. 

Captain Alexander, who is already well-known as a 
traveller in different regions of the globe, has just pub- 
lished the results of what is by far his most memorable 
expedition. We have followed his track in the hitherto 
undescribed countries of the Great Namaquas, the 
Boschmans, and the Hill Damaras, with lively interest, 
wermly sympathisiog in his perils, as indeed every reader 
must do, and exulting in the providential escapes and 
final success of his gallant and hardy party. Captain, 
or we believe we ought to say, Sir James Alexander, 
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as we have 3 confused recollection of a recent creation of 
this sort, among other literary knights, has also Much 
improved in his ideas and tone of speaking about the 
Aborigines of South Africa since we met him last. w, 
merely announce this as an interesting work, as we fully 
intend laying the traveller's new discoveries before such 
of our readers as may not have an oppertunity of per. 
using the original work. 


Hickson's Singing Master. 

So warmly do we approve the cultivation of voral 
music among the young of all ranks, but especially the 
poor, and in schools, factories, prisons, or penitentiaries, 
that we should be exceedingly tolerant of even an indiffer. 
ent elementary work for giving instruction in an art, 
which we consider at ounce a moral agent in education, 
and as the most harmless and refining of youthful pleasures 
Of the SIncinG Master, the Second Edition is now 
before us, revised and corrected. It consits of five de. 
tached pamphlets, comprehending, in Part I., Lessons in 
Singing for Young Children, with the notation of music. 
Part If, The Rudiments of the Science of Harmony ; 
while the three other Parts consist of tunes for singing 
classes in different stages of progressiun. Something 
cheaper, and more compendious, wight in this age of 
cheapness be hit upon, and greater scope and variety in 
the specimens might be desirable ; but in the meanwhile, 
we recommend the Singing Master as a valuable Flemen. 
tary System. Part V. forms a good selection of hymn 
tunes for Sunday schools; and we presume each part 
may be had separately. The Singing Master has bor. 
rowed much from Germany ; and the more the better. 


Herr Oliendorff. 

Dr Becker of Berlin, and now of Paris, who received 
his medical education, and lived for a good many years in 
Edinburgh, has published a satirical and ludicrous pam. 
phlet on a quack method of teaching the Gernian lan. 
yuage in SIX MONTHS! invented and practised by Herr 
Ullendorff, and extensively patronised by the English of 
the higher ranks in Paris, and also in London. The 











learned and scientific men of Paris would not be con- 
verts to Herr Ollendorff’s system; and he seems to have 
had no success until Captain Basil Hall became his 
pupil and his trumpeter. Dr Becker appears to have 
doubts whether the Capiain has yet a very profound 
knowledge of German, though he has been properly ini- 
tiated into the Nursery System. The Doctor is indeed 
somewhat over-sarcastic about our countryman’s attain- 
ments of all kinds. There is little doubt that Herr 
Olleundorf must be, as a language-imaster, a ‘ pretty con- 
siderable humbuz;’’ but he caught the fashionable 
English as soon as Captain Hall had pronounced him 
‘“‘the truly philosophical teacher.” Among his noble 
pupils, Herr Ollendorff boasts of Lord and Lady Kin 
maré, (?) Lady Adare, and ‘‘ Ladies Louisa et Anna 
Cowslip, filles de Lord Roseberry.”” The Cowslip, we 
presume, being of the same genus as the Primrose, the 
mistake is not important to the rest of the world, if the 
fair and noble roses of the Prime are not offended at being 
metamorphosed into the blossom consecrated to the dairy- 
Dr Becker chooses to be sarcastic upon other matters 
besides English gullibility about novel or royal roads to 
learning languages, After remarking upon our Liberal 
Foreign Policy, he says, “Glory be for ever to the I. 
beral banners of England, with its noble motto—‘ The 
Liberals of every country on Earth have a right to impos 
upon their Countrymen new Forms of Government, EX- 





CEPTING only in Ireland, Cana/a, and the East Indies !"” 
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phis is a fair hit, and we submit to it, The examples 

of Mr Ollendorff’s lessons are so exquisitely ludicrous, 

that we can scarcely believe them copied in good faith. 
Bennett's Pocket Directors. 

Here are four little works, compiled respectively for 
engineers, mill-wrights, painters and plumbers, brick- 
layers, glaziers, stone-masons and plasterers, carpenters 
‘and joiners. Fach volume contains a directory of the 
persons who, in London, are masters of these different 
trades. The works contain a grea‘ deal of useful in- 
formation—tables of measurement, prices, Sc. &c. which 
will both be useful to tradesmen, and to those employing 


yse in building and furnishing. How much dearer in 
proportion is every article renewed or repaired than the 
same thing when originally constructed! These little 


books contain a good deal of useful miscellaneous inform. | 


ation, and many receipts connected with the different 

trades; and we have no doubt will be found valuable Di. 

rectors. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. 

The house of Longman & Co. have issued Part I, of 
this work, which is to be-concluded in Ten Monthly Parts, 
with above a thousand illustrative engravings. The 
character of Dr Ure, as a professor and historian of prac- 
tical svience, needs nv eulogium from the periodical press, 
An announcement of his work is sufficient. All who re- 
quire his instructions, may be assured of obtaining a good 
book, and, moreover, a good bargain of it, 


Wilson's History of Christ’s Hospital. 
This is a new edition of a work which the eminent 
- persons who have in the last half century received their 
education in Christ’s Hospital have made interesting. As 
a piece of popular antiquity, it is interesting in itself. 
Aristomenes, a Grecian Tale. 

This is a purely classic story, the production of pro- 
bably a young mind, imbued with the love of Grecian 
literature, and with admiration of everything Hellenic. 
To Solon, Tyrtzus, and other sages, poets, and heroes, we 
are personally introduced. We fear that everything 
purely classic falls coldly on the general heart and ear 
nowadays; and though there is interest in the story, 
and animation in the narrative, the Oracle cannot fore- 
tell a warm reception from the public of the adventures 
of heroes and heroines so remote from modern European 





We have been much struck with the ex- | 
tremely low original prices of many articles in general | 
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ance, are all carefully noted. The country through 
which the line lies, with its towns, villages, gentlemen's 
seats, &c,, is well described ; and we obtain some glimpses 


of the condition and inanners of the people of the districts 


through which the trains fly. To make the book com- 


_ plete, the charges of the different hotels, taverns, and 


lodging-houses should be stated, as well as the fares on 
the road; but this can only be done by the voluntary 
co-operation of the keepers of these houses. 
How do You do? 

The pin-cushion-sized tome, with this quaint titie, is 
a moral treatise in miniature. The author, How dye 
does his young, his middle-aged, and his aged friends; and 
gives each a brief sersible discourse suited to his time of 


| life. He does the same to his business, his professional, 





his political, his gay, and his afflicted friends; and per- 
haps his great brevity, and the singularity of his accost, 
may procure him attention that would be denied to ordi- 
nary preachers. 
The Mountain Minstrel, 

In a second edition, requires no particular notice, as 
we are glad to perceive that the poet, Evan M'Coll, has 
obtained a respectable list of subscribers, chiefly among 
the Clans. The Mountain Minstrel has, at the same 
time, published a volume of his Gaelic songs and poems, 
In the first edition, the Gaelic and English appeared to- 
gether, to the great discomfort of merely English readers. 
We should imagine that his native Celtic songs eclipse 
the Sassenach effusions, but can scarcely pretend to be 


| judges. The former are, at all eventa, the more lively, 


and are likely to become the more popular. 


Literary Varieties. By William Mackenzie. 

This writer has, by selecting choice passages and 
specimens from his different commonplace books and 
MSS., contrived to put together an agreeable mis- 
cellaneous volume, to which the only objection, if it 
be one, is, that it has no more definite object than the 
selections usually made for young persons, and for what 
we call snatch-readin7. To both of these objects it will 
be found well-adapted, and, if not a remarkably brilliant, 
yet a safe and very pleasant literary companion. 


Hoary Head and the Vallies Below. 

The little book so entitled, consists of three or four 
tales, written by the Rev. Jacob Abbott, of the United 
States, we presume, and published in Loudon, They 
ate tales of New Eugland homely life. Besides enforcing 


_a good moral, they are agreeably descriptive, and often 


sympathies, as those of Athens and Sparta. The story | 


is, however, very creditable to the talents of a young 
writer. 

An Epitome of the ITistory and Geography of 

Greece 

Has been published by Mr Thomas Swinburne Carr, a 
classical master in King’s College, London, and the 
author of several useful classical school-books, We 
have not gone through nearly half its 465 pages, ani 
are only qualified to say, that it is much pleasanter to 
the eye than the ordinary overladen pages of school- 
books of this description; and is probably worthy the 
careful examination of those for whose benefit we an- 
hounce it—namely, classical teachers, 

Osborne’s Grand-Junction Railway Guide. 

We have here a really useful guide, such as we scruple 
hot to recommend to travellers by the Grand-Junction 
Railway, Fares, distances, stations, hours of depart- 
ure and arrival, and of the collateral modes of convey- 


strikingly picturesque; and, besides, true examples of rural 
life in the northern division of the United States, 


A Hand-book for Visiters to the Zoological 
Gardens. 
This little work can only be of the full use of which it 
is capable, to the inhabitants of London and the vicinity, 


orto visiters to the Metropolis. Still the engravings 
_ and sketches in the history of the animals and birds, and 
_ especially the references to those seen in other collections, 





and gardens in France and Great Britain, render ita nice 
little book of popular natural history, 


Teachers’ Tales. 
We have here a neatly got up series of little stories, 


| written with good judgment, taste, and feeling, and an 


admirable moral purpose. They are greatly superior to 
the average run of such productions; and we have plea- 
sure im pointing them out toe these who select amusing 
and improving reading for the young, and for the hum- 


| ble and teachable. 
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Mrs Marcet’s New Work for Children. 

This lady’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the ex- 
cellence of her writings. The present “‘ Conversations” 
are “On Land and Water,” which afford the ingenious 
authoress great scope for illustration. 

Crusts in Soak for Chickens to Peck, 
Is a first reading-book for children, arranged in the 
manner of Mrs Barbauld, and very clearly printed. 


Mudie’s Man in his Physical Structure and 
Adaptations. 


| 


' 
| 


An ingenious woi1k, evincing, like all those from the | 


same practised pen, a well-stored mind. One important 
character of the work may be Jearned from this sentence— 
‘Cuvier was an able and candid pliilosopher, but still he 
was only a maierial philosopher; and thus, while by his 
example he was giving very hich and convincing proofs 
of mind, he took no notice of it in hisprecepts, It was this 
which led him to omit the distinctive character of Man, 
given with so much truth and effect by Linneus—the 
fact of Man's being the only inhabitant of the earth that 
can be described as ‘ knowing himself.’ ” 

THomMaAs RuYMER JONES, Esq., Professor of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, in King’s College, London, has com- 
menced a ‘ General Outline of the Animal Kingdom,” 
which is to appear in Ten Monthly 2s, 6d, Parts. 

LEIUTENANT COLONEL CAPADOSE, an Officer in the 
British service, has translated Kotzebue’s ‘‘ Comedy of 
the Organs of the Brain.”? The theme is somewhat stale, 
now that Craniology is so old a doctrine ; but those who 
like to amuse themselves with organology may enjoy a 
laugh still. 

Tue Rev. Aveustvs CLisso._D has published a view 
of the * Practical Nature of the Doctrines and alleged 
Revelations of Swedenborg,”’ in a letter (a lengthy one) 
addressed to Dr Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who seems to have little reverence for Swedenborg’s 
revelations, even admitting that they were real; and Mr 
Clissold is, therefore, moved to a warm, and, in many 
respects, an ingenious defence of Swedenborg. 





PAMPHLETS. 
The People’s Friend 
Is a political penny periodical, published at Darlington, 
by J. S. Metcalfe. Our attention was attracted by the 
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Now that Parliament has risen, the Members—at least 
such of them as dare—are rendering to their constituents 
an account of their stewardship; and a miserable account, 
im most cases, it is. Kven those Members who are 
anxious to shield Ministers, cannot venture to defend 
their whole conduct during the session. In his address 
at Sheffield, Mr Ward stated that, at the beginning of the 
session, he had hoped that the Radicals might have taken 


title of the seventh number, “ Moral Power Superior tg 
Physical Power,” which contains sound truth, very ne. 
cessary to be spoken to the people at this time, excited 
as they are by the injudicious, if not incendiary, appeals 
to their passions, taade by certain wild, if uot traitorous 
itinerant orators, 

Mr Ashurst has published a most useful pamphlet, in 
support of Mr Rowland Hill’s scheme of postage. |; 
exhausts the entire question, and leaves the opponents of 
the cheap rate not a leg to stand upon. 





FINE ARTS. 

A very beautiful engraving in mezzotint has. just been 
made by Lupron, from Mr Watson Gordon’s full. 
length portrait of Dr Chalmers. This painting, in which 
the artist appears to have tasked his powers to the utmost, 
has been, by competent judges, pronounced his chef Ceurre 
in what we may call Historical Portrait, the Reverend 
Doctor being no every-day subject. The painting was 
made for the purpose of being engraved, which it has 
been with great care and effect. The size of the print is 
24 inches by 15. It forms a very fine and imposing pic. 
ture, and a faithful and spirited resemblance of the ori. 
ginal, and, moreover, a memorial to which time will only 
give increased value. 


The Land of Burns. 

A series of Landscapes, from designs by D. O. Hill, is 
publishing, under the above title. The literary de. 
partment is by Professor Wilson—though we perceive few 
traces of his pen in the early numbers—and Mr Robert 
Chambers. The engravings are, in general, soft and 
clear, though the landscapes are often too rich and 
luxuriant to characterise the rugged and stern features of 
“our auld respectit mither.”” The * Banks of Doon,” 
and the “ Braes of Ballochmyle,” shew more of the 
amenity of the South, than of the landscape of “ Cale. 
A few portraits of distinguished 
persons, closely connected with Burns, and of others who 


donia, stern and wild.” 


had little relation to him, or with anything else import. 


Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell tor their leaders, | 


without any sacrifice of principle; but that hope had 
been entirely destroyed by Lord John Russell’s speech on 
the first night of the session. The principle then avowed 
was pertinaciously adhered to throughout the session, and 
has created a barrier between Lord John Russell and his 
supporters, which no time can remove. Lord John 
has raised up a new principle, and has taken his stand 
upon the finality of the Retorm Bill, and to that principle 
he is willing to sacrifice everything. In the course of his 
speech, Mr Ward mentioned that Lord John Russell threw 
his whole strength into the debate on the Ballot, and so deep 
was his mortification at being deserted on that occasion 





ant to the public, diversify a pleasing and elegant work, 
which will interest national feeling. There is a very 
sweet, if tuo soft, portrait of Burns ; and one more which 
will be universally welcomed— Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop, It 
is full of character, and of sensible Lenigmant expression. 
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by so many of the Whigs, that he sent in his resigna- 
tion the morning after the division, and it was not with- 
out considerable difficulty he was induced to resume his 
seat in the Cabinet. (Would it have been any great pity 
if he had not?) The abandonment of the Irish Appro- 
priation Clause, Mr Ward stigmatised as the grossest 
political tergiversation ; but he added that he knew that 
the abandonment had been forced on Government by the 
Irish Members. So long as the peasantry bore the brunt 


of the tithe war, they cared little about it; but they 


succumbed immediately when the Exchequer processes 
were directed against themeelves. Now that the conduct 
of the Irish Members not only on the above occasion, 
but on the Corn Law Repeal question, is known, Mr 
O'Connell may save himeelf the trouble of sending depu- 
tations to England and Scotland to preach up justice 
Ireland, and the propriety of giving her fifty additional 
representatives, She has already more than she makes 3 
good use of. At Sheffield, as elsewhere, the question of 
Universal Suffrage is eagerly pressed forward, in season 
and out of season, by a portion of the working classes; 
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snd because Mr Ward had said, that, if he attended a | the fuel is saved. The process consists in the ase of air, 


meeting on Universal Suffrage, he would be compelled 
wo oppose that question, a vote of want of confidence was 
moved, which, however, was rejected by a large ma- 
jority: 
roreae Boat ACCIDENTS have become almost of 
daily occurrence ; for, besides those reported in the news- 
pers, many occur which the public never hear of, great 
Within these few 


weeks, we find the following reported. The Hull Packet | 


mentions, that, during the voyage of the Antelope Steam. 
er to Glasgow, when opposite to Moville, one of the lower 
plates of her boiler gave way; and the water suddenly 
rushing out into the hold, destroyed eighteen head of 
cattle, and scalded four or five others. Had the weather 
been severe, no doubt all on board would have perished, 
The voyage between Newcastle and Leith is commonly 
made by steam in ten or twelve hours; but it is men- 
tioned by The Mining Journal, of the Ist September, 
that the Northern Yacht proved so unseaworthy, that, 
after having been out seventeen hours from Neweastle, 
the water rose so rapidly as to preclude the working of 
the engine. One pump alone was in order, and that im- 
perfectly, No gunpowder could be obtained wherewith 
a signal might be made, nor was there a bell or any 
other means of communication. 
alone to the wind, and after being six hours longer at sea, 
the vessel was espied by a pilot boat,and subsequently tow- 
ed into Berwick byasteam-boat. The Tyne Mercury re- 
ports the explosion of the boiler of the Vivid at Shields, 
whereby two men were scalded to death. Several other 
accidents have lately happened. By the wreck of the 
Forfarshire Steamer from Hull to Dundee, on the 6th 
September, no fewer than forty persons were drowned, 
In this case, the grossest negligence on the part of the 
owners has been proved. Befure leaving Hull, a leak 
in the boiler was discovered and patched up in a tempo- 
rary manner. When at Flamborough Head, a small 
leak appeared, which the engineer says, he thought of 
little consequence, and he has frequently seen as bad; 
but the leak having increased during the night, the engine 
could no longer be worked, and in attempting to run 
back to Hull with the sails, the vessel struck, and forty 
persons were drowned. We know, from other informa. 
tion than that of the engineer in the above case, that it 
is by no means an uncommon case for steamers to set out 
on voyages with rents in their boilers of considerable 


highly heated, being passed through the water in the 
boiler in tubes, and then being conducted under the ash 
pit to supply the furnace with heated instead of cold air, 
Mr Ivison has discovered that, by taking a pipe from 
the boiler and bending it down so as throw a current of 
steam on the burning fuel, not only is the dense black 
smoke, so annoying in steam-engines at present, pre- 
vented, but fully one-half of the fuel, now required, is 
saved. In an experiment made at the Castle mills, 
Edinbargh, in presence of the editor of the Mining 
Review, Dr Fyffe the chemist, and other scientific per- 
sons, on 27th August last, it was found that, by Mr 
Ivison’s simple discovery, the quantity of steam formed 
was increased 115 per cent.; one pound of coal having 
evaporated 12.881 lbs of water, while, without if, not 
more than four to six pounds can be evaporated——six being 
considered a high product, From a recent analysis of 
vatious species of coal by M, T. Richardson, it appears 
that equal bulks give out very different quantities of heat. 
Taking Edinburgh cannel coal as a standard, or as giving 
out 100, Glasgow cherry coal gives 108, Newcastle cherry 
112, Glasgow splint 114, Lancashire cannel 118, and 
Newcastle caking 119; that is, it is nearly one-fifth more 


| powerful than the cannel coal found in the neighbour- 


In this state, trusting | 





extent, and With other parts of their machinery in bad | 


condition, The necessity of appointing inspectors of 


steam-vessels has therefore become imperative; but be- 


fore this is done, the relatives of the sufferers by the 
Forfarshire have the means of giving an important check 
to the negligence of steam-boat owners, Let them raise 
actions of damages against the proprietors of the Forfar- 


shire for the loss of their relatives ; and there is no doubt 


that they will succeed in obtaining such damages as will 
make every steam-boat company, Which has communica- 
tion with Scotland at least, look more carefully to the 
state of their vessels and machinery than they have 
hitherto done. The coroner’s inquest which sat upon the 
bodies which had been cast ashore, gave a deodand of 
£100 on the vessel, and would have given more had 
there been anything to levy it on; but in Scotland there 
isno such difficulty, as the owners are personally liable 
for the damage occasioned by their negligence. 

THe STEAM-ENGINE.—The recent discoveries of Mr 
Bell and Mr Ivison, will have the etfect of extending the 
use of the steam-engine to purposes to which it has 
not been hitherto employed, and will render it practicable 
to make the longest voyages by steam, It is little more 
than two years ago since Dr Lardner asserted that it was 
impossible to accomplish the voyage from Great Britain 
to America with steam-ships; but already these vessels 
pass and repass between the two continents with the 
utmost regularity, and with a rapidity four times greater 
than the best sailing vessels. ‘The grand difficulty, hitherto, 
was the great bulk of fuel required to propel the vessel 
in long voyages; but this difficulty has been obviated to 
@ degree which was hardly to have been expected. Mr 
Bell estimates that, by his new invention, one-third of 





hood of Edinburgh. If the comparison is made by 


| weight, the value of the Edinburgh coal is still less; 


for, if its heating power be represented as 100 as before, 
that of the Newcastle caking is 1224. We thus see the 
importance of attending, in steam navigation, to the 
quality of the fuel. Let us suppose now, that Messrs 
Bell & Ivison are correct in their experiments—the saving 
which may be affected in fuel amounts to one-third and 
one-half, or from three-fourths to five-sixths of the con- 
sumpt of the coal; and, as steam vessels now sail 3000 
miles without renewing their supply of coal, there ap- 
pears to be no place on the face of the earth which may 
not be reached by steam, and the time spent in the voy- 
age reduced to one-third or fourth of what it is at present. 
Tie effect of speedy and certain communication with the 
most distant parts, on our trade, manufactures, and on 
civilization, can hardly be over-estimated. 

EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA.——SO Wany persons are 
at present looking towards Australia as the future seat 
of their fortunes, and so many have relations or con- 
nexions already settled there, that every information re. 
garding that part of the world is at present more than 
usually interesting. Various publications have recently 
appeared, which set forth, and we believe truly, the 
highly flourishing economical condition of the colony, 
and the almost certainty with which a fortune can be 
made with ordinary prudence; but they sedulously keep 
out of view many of the hardships to which the emi. 
grant can hardly fail to be exposed, and many of the 
circumstances which ought to be taken into view by 
him who is considering the propriety of emigrating. 
From the recent Parliamentary inquiry on transporta- 
tion, it appears that crime and immorality prevail to an 
incredible degree in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land. In one month, in the year 1835, 247 convicts 
were flogged in New South Wales, and 9784 lashes 
inflicted; which is at the rate of 2064 floggings per 
annum, in a population of probably 80,000 of both sexes 
and all ages. As we presume females are not flogged, 
we have at least one in ten of all the boys and men in 
the colony suffering flagellation annually. But this is 
only one of numerous sorts of punishments. In 1834, 
1000 persons were employed in the chain gangs of New 
South Wales, and 700 in those of Van Dieman’s Land. 
The severity of this punishment may be estimated from 
the following description. The convicts are locked up 
from sunset to sunrise in caravans, or boxes, each hold. 
ing from 20 to 2% men; but in which the whole num- 
ber can neither stand upright, nor sit down at the same 
time, except with their legs at right angles to their 
bodies. In some instances, the space allowed for each 
individual to lie down on the bare boards does not 
exceed eighteen inches. They are kept to work in 
chains during the day, under a strict military guard, 
and liable to suffer flagellation for trifling offences, as 
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obstinacy, insolence, and the like. Convicts who com. 
mit crimes after transportation, are dealt with in the 
most summary manner. If not instantly hanged, they 
are retransported to Norfolk Island, Moreton Bay, or 
Port Arthur; and the severity of the punishment is so 

t that numerous instances have occurred of men 
committing murder, with the perfect certainty, and obvi- 
ously with the intention that they might immediately 
be sent to Sydney or Hobart Town, to be executed. 
Macquarrie Harbour (now abandoned) was a penal settle- 
ment of Van Dieman’s Land; and of 132 convicts who 
made their escape from it, between 1822 and 1827, 
75 perished in the woods; one was hanged for murder- 
ing and eating his companion; two were shot; eight 
were murdered, and six eaten by their comrades; twenty- 
four escaped to the settled districts; thirteen were hanged 
for bush ranging, and two for murder; altogether, 108 
out of 132, who came to a violent death. In Van 
Dieman’s Land, in 1837, there were 18,000 convicts, and 
a free population of 28.000, and the number of persons 
brought before the police was 17,000; one seventh of 
the free population was fined for drunkenness. In New 
South Wales, the number of convictions for highway 
robbery alone exceeds the total number of convictions 
for all manner of offences in England, taking the dif- 
ference of population into account, Rapes, murder, at- 
tempts to murder, and other atrocities—are almost of 
daily occurrence, In Sydney, with a free population 
in 1836 of 16,000, there were 219 licensed public- 
houses, besides numerous unlicensed spirit shops, The 
prevalence of drunkenness is also shewn by the quantity 
of spirits consumed. In 1835, there were entered for 
home consumption, 291,138 gallons, which gives an annual 
average supply of nearly four gallons to each individual. 
The total quantity of spirits of a!l sorts, foreign and home 
made, which paid duty in Great Britain and Ireland in 
1832, was 264 millions of gallons, little more than one 
gallon to each individual. The female convicts, as may 
well be supposed, are, with hardly a single exception, the 
most drunken and abandoned prostitutes; and so great is 
the dread of contamination to the children from such 
wretches, that it is usual to employ men in the perform- 
ance of duties fulfilled by women in this country, and to 
dispense with servants altogether as much as possible. 
In 1833, the total population of New South Wales, was 
60,794; of whom 36 250 were free, the remainder con- 
victs. Of the free, 22,798 were males, and 13,452 fe- 
maiea ; of the convicts, 21,846 males, and 2.698 temales. 
In 1836, the population of Van Dieman’s Land was 
40,171, of whom 16,968 were convicts, and at the same 
time, the whole males, convict and free, were, to the 
whole females, in the proportion of 22 to 12). This 
disproportion of the sexes has led to the most serious 
atrocities ; and the attempt of Government to remedy it, 
by sending out tree female settlers, has merely sub- 
stituted one sort of profligacy for another, 

On a full consideration of all the evils attending the 
present system of transportation, the Committee have 
come to the conclusion, “ that transportation to New 
South Wales, and to the settled districts of Van Dieman’s 
Land, should be discontinued as soon as practicable,” and 
that crimes now punishable by transportation should, in 
future, be punished by confinement, with hard labour, at 
home or abroad, fur periods varying from two to fifteen 
years, It is probable that the effect of discontinuing 
transportation, though beneficial to the moral, would 
have an injurious effect on the economical condition of 
the colony, Of late years, upwards of 3000 men and 
400 women have annually been transported to New 
South Wales. These convicts are assigned to the colo- 
nists, who give them no wages, but merely food and 
clothing ; and to this cause much of the existing prospe- 
rity of the colonists must be attributed. We doubt not, 
therefore, that they will oppose the proposed change. 

Another consideration fur an emigrant is, that, in New 
South Wales, great droughts appear to be periodical; and 
to them may perhaps be ascribed the scantiness of the 
native population, and the few quadrupeds which are to 
be found, These droughts sometimes prevail fur years 
together, The last great drought began in 1826, and 
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did not terminate till 1829. Daring all this 

very little rain fell, and for more than six months there 

was not a single shower. In 1835, there was also a 

severe drought. On the other hand, the rivers are 

subject to inundatiops, at intervals of several Yearsa 

circumstance which renders it @ precarious matter to 

cultivate the alluvial soils along their banks. The hos 

tility of the natives, also, renders it more difficult than ig 

commonly supposed <o settle on the unoccupied land, at 

a distance from the inhabited parts of the colony, The 

late three expeditions into the interior under Major Mir. 

chell, were all driven back by the natives; and it appears 

to have required great circumspection and address to pre. 

vent the whole party from being cut off. As it was, there 

were several skirmishes, attended with loss of life on both 

sides, These expeditiona have. however, led to the dis. 

covery of a very fertile tract of country, apparently the 

best suited for colonization which has yet been found out 

in New South Wales. Major Mitchell has given it the 

name of Australia Felix, and here is part of his descvip. 

tion of it. ‘* We now descended on one of the most beau. 

tiful spots I ever saw ; the turf, the woods, and the banks 

of the little stream which murmured through the vale, 

had so much the appearance of a well-kept park, that [| 

felt loath to break it by the passage of our cart wheels, 

Proceeding for 4 mile and a half along this rivulet, through 

a valley wholly of the same description, we at length 

encamped on a flat of rich earth, nearly quite black, and 

which seemed to surpass in riclies any that I had seen in 

New South Wales; and I was even tempted to bring 

away a specimen of it. We had at length discovered a 

country ready for the immediate reception of civilised 

man, and fit eventually to become one of the great nations 

of theearth. Unencumbered with too much wood, yet 

possessing enough for all purposes, with an exuberant soil, 

under a temperate clitnate, bounded by the sea coast 

and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly by streams 

from lofty mountains, this highly interesting region 

lay before me, with all its features. new and ua. 

touched, as they fell from the hand of the Creator, 

Of this Eden it seemed that I was the only Adam ; and it 

was indeed a sort of paradise to me, permitted thus to be 

the first to explore its mountains and streams, to behold its 

scenery, to investigate its geological character, and, 

finally, by my survey, to develope those natural advan. 

tages, all stili unknown to the civilised world, but yet 

certain to become, at no distant date, of vast importance to 

a new people.” This fertile tract is situated in east 

longitude 141, and south latitude 38, and sdjoins the 

new colouy of South Australia; so that this climate 

is cooler than that of Sydney, while it is probable that 

the Indian corn, and the other valuable products of hot 

climates, may still be cultivated there. We hope that 

Australia Felix will not be incorporated with the new 
colony, and a high price, as there, be demanded for the 
land. In such an extensive and thinly peopled country 
as New South Wales, it is in vain to attempt to concen- 
trate the emigrants, by exacting from them a high price 
for land, They may purchase it at first, but when they 
find that there are fertile tracts, at comparatively short 
distances, which they can occupy for nothing, they wiil 
soon dispose of their purchase to new comers, and set off 
with their flocks and herds beyond the bounds of the 
colony. To sell land at a high price in a new colony, is 
to counteract the very object for which emigration is 
undertaken, which is to have plenty of fertile land, and, 
consequently, the necessaries of life, at a cheap rate. The 
present mode of selling land has given rise tomuch disgust, 
and to great loss to individuals, Between the time 
when the Colonial officers receive notice of the piece of 
land fixed on and the actual obtaining possession of it 
by the settler, five months commonly elapse, during 
which he and his family must live in idleness, possibly 
contracting bad habits, and, at all events, seriously €l- 
croaching on his capital, at Sydney, or some other e%- 
pensive town. Farther, the price paid for the land 
cripples the settler at the outset, by diminishing his cap!- 
tal; and it is extremely doubtful whether the Colonial 
officers can, by bringing labourers from Britain or other 
wise, ever employ the price to such advantage for the 
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colony, a8 the settler himself would do, by attending to 
nis own interest, We doubt if there is any instance of 
Government's making money by any speculations ; their 
pasiness hitherto has always been to spend. We are 
aware, that great mischief has arisen, particularly in 
Canada, from large grants of land being made to the 
favourites of those who happened to be in power; for, 


tivate the ground, these grants keep the more indus- 
trious colonists from communication with each other, to 
the evident injury of the colony; but were a regulation 
made and rigidly enforced, that all grants not cultivated 
and stocked within a short period should be forfeited, 
we believe it would be found a more beneficial arrange- 
ment than the present, by which a settler is deprived of 
3 part of his capital, when he most needs it, 

THE CoRN Laws.—Notwithstanding the high price 
of food, bread being at present nearly double the price in 
this country Which it is in Paris—by no means a cheap 
market—the apathy of the middle, and the hostility of 
a small but presumptuous and noisy portion of the work. 
ing classes, seem likely to prevent, for some time, the re- 
peal of the existing Corn Laws, The plausible pretence 
held out—but not the real reason—is, that the abolition of 
the restrictions on the importation of corn would throw 
much land out of cultivation, and that the agricultural 
labourers thus deprived of work would be driven into 
competition with the manufacturing operatives, and thus 
reduce the wages of labour. Upon the same principle, 
the reduction of the army—the great cause of taxation— 
should be opposed, lest the disbanded soldiers should 
become manufacturing operatives, The answer to this 
argument is obvious, If there are at present more 
agriculturists than can be profitably employed, as well as 
more soldiers than are necessary, and were they to be- 
come manufacturing Operatives, no harm would be done 
to those engaged in manufactures; for as it is, they are 
kept at the expense of the latter. The mere amount of 
wages in money is nothing; the only criterion is the 
quantity of food and raiment the wages can purchase ; 
and if the soldiers, instead of earning nothing, and being 
kept in idleness out of the wages of the industrious, 
were to earn their own subsistence, it is difficult to see 
who would be injured, Low wages may be much more 
beneficial to the workman than high wages. 2s, a-day 
are of more value than 3s. if, in the latter case, ls. 6d, 
is to be immediately disbursed in keeping up a standing 
army, or in paying an exorbitant price for food. But, 


ee 


having neither capital, nor inclination to clear and cul- | 


were Universal Suffrage obtained, the Corn-Laws would, 
as a matter of course, be repealed in the course of the 
first session of the Universal Suffiage Parliament, So 
thought we in regard to the Reform Parliament; but 
seven years have elapsed, and the question stands pre- 
cisely where it did, except that there appears a greater 
reluctance to hear any discussion on the Corn-Laws than 
in the Rotten-Borough Parliaments, 
SCOTLAND. 

Lectures on Porttical. EcoNOMY IN SCOTLAND. — 
In our number for August, we gave it as our opinion 
that lectures on Political Economy should be regularly 


_ given in our Mechanics’ Institutions, and other similar 


establishments, This science not only involves the im- 
portant public questions of Banking and Currency, 
Free Trade, Colonial Policy, loor-Laws, Tithes, Taxa- 
tion, &c., but teaches the princ.ples which regulate wages, 
profits, and rent, or shews the proportion of the proceeds of 
industry which, in a free country, should fal] respectively 


_ to the labourer, to the capitalist, and the landlord. It 
| thus anfolds the mechanism, both of social life and of 
| civil society, and teaches how the interests and the hap. 





in point of fact, there is not the slightest chance of the | 
repeal of the Corn-Laws throwing any land out of culti- | 


vation, 
duce, from the period of the greatest agricultural pros- 


the effect of ruining many farmers who foolishly relied 
on legislative enactwents to keep up the price of corn, 
and may have caused many small estates to change hands, 
but unquestionably it did not throw land out of cultiva- 
tion. On the contrary, both in England and Scotland, 
an immense breadth of land, never before cultivated, has 
been brought under the plough ; and we say, advisedly, 
that never was there more spirit in agriculture shewn, 
than during the last few years, when we had very low 
prices comparatively, and when we have heard of nothing 
but agricultural distress. We have not the slightest 
doubt but that there are more persons employed in agri- 
culture in Great Britain at this moment than at any for- 
mer period; for, though the price of grain had sunk at 
least fifty per cent. between 182] and 1831, yet the cen- 
tus of 1831 shewed that, in every county, the population 
had increascd, although many counties depend on agri- 
culture alone for their support. The real reason, we 
believe, why some of the operatives oppose a repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, is because they believe starvation will drive 
many who could not be roused by a stimulant of inferior 
poWer, to join them in the demand for Universal Suffrage, 
which some believe will prove a panacea for all their 
evils. So thought both the middle and working classes 
with regard to the Reform Bill, and we see where all 
their expectations have ended. It is assumed by such 


The great fall in the price of agricultural pro. | 


piness of a community may be best promoted. Sach 
being the nature and importance of the science, we are 
ulad that a knowledge of its principles is at present, and 
for the first time, making considerable progress in Scot. 
land. Our townsman, Dr Thomas Murray, has been 
engaged for the last few years in giving lectures on 
Political Economy, not only in this city, but in Glasgow, 
and in several of our provincial towns; and his courses 
varied from fourteen to twenty-nine lectures. Of four 
full courses which he has delivered in Fdinburgh, one 
of them (in Elder Street chapel) was attended by 500, 
chiefly of the industrious classes, and another (before 
the Philosophical Association) by a somewhat greater 
number belonging to the middle ranks of life. He de. 
livered a course of twenty-six lectures in the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution in 1836-7, as also, in the same 
year, one to the merchants of tnat city in the Menteith 
Rooms, having previously received a public requisition 
to that effect. He has also given courses in the follow. 
ing provincial towns :—Hawick, Kirkaldy, Moutrose, 
Falkirk, and Dunfermline. Indeed, he has given twe 
courses at Kirkaldy ; the first, attended by 350 hearers; 
the second, by 1200; the latter consisting almost ex. 
clusively of the industrious classes, In Dunfermline, 
(where his course consisted of twenty-nine lectures,) the 
number of his hearers was nearly a thousand, er about 
a twelfth part of the whole population, consisting of all 
classes, males and females, masters and workmen, clergy- 
men and laymen. And so highly is the usefulness of 


| the science appreciated, that in no one instance, we be- 
perity to the point of the lowest depression, may have had 


lieve, has the orginal number fallen off, however long 


| the course ; but, on the contrary, the attendance has not 


only been maintained, but it has greatly increased as 
the couree advanced. In Kirkaldy, last year, for ex. 
ample, the Doctor began with a class of 600; but that 


| number was doubled before the end of his labours. As 





a proof that a taste for instruction in this science really 
obtains among the people, and calls loudly for its own 
gratification, it may be mentioned that the lecturer never 
delivered a course without an invitation either from the 
directors of an existing Philosophical Association, or 
from a committee of the inhabitants, appointed at a pub. 
lic meeting, convened for the purpose. This latter was 
the case in Hawick, and in regard to his course last year 
in Kirkaldy. The price of a ticket, too, is very 
properly fixed so low as that no individual can urge the 
plea of expense for non-attendance In Dunfermline, 
the ticket for mechanics was a shilling for each half 
course, and for non-mechanics half.a-crown; so that the 
fee for the whole course of twenty-nine lectures waa, for 
mechanics, only two shillings, or considerably less than 
one penny each lecture. And it is not unimportant to 
mention that, in the case of Dunfermline, a larger sum 
was realized by low-priced tickets than had been pre. 
viously received when the ticket cost double the sum. if is 
with great pleasure we mention these facts ; because they 
shew that public attention is now awakened to the im. 


of the operatives as are friendly to free trade, that, | portance, not only of Political Economy, but of Educa. 
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tion in general; and that the people are using, on the 
whole, the best and most efficient means for achieving 
their own instruction. Knowledge and education, when 
they have once been fairly introduced into a country, 
and a desire for them generally diffused among the 
people, can never be banished; they can never be 
superseded ; can never die. We already stand on high 
vantage ground in this respect; though much requires 
to be done, both as to the kind of education and us to 
its extent. 

Da BowRinGc.—This distinguished advocate of free 
trade, and of enlightened principles of government, has 
recently visited Scotland, in consequence of an invitation 
from his late constituents of Kilmarnock and the other 
burghs of that district, In passing through Edinburgh, 
he was entertained at a banquet, by a party of his friends 
and admirers, The speech he delivered on that occasion, 


and which has gone the round of the press, was one of 


the most interesting we ever heard. At Kilmarnock, Dr 
Bowring was met and welcomed by an immense multi- 
tude, whom he addressed after being conducted in pro- 
cession to the centre of the town. In the evening he 
received a banquet from about 600 of the inhabitants; 
and was presented with an elegant silver vase, value 
about £150, as a testimony of the esteem and affection 
of his old constituents, The Doctor's reception in the 
other burghs was also marked with great kindness. And, 
in all these places, he was, only a few years ago, a per- 
fect stranger. Were the suffrage as widely exteuded as it 
ought to be, Dr Bowring would carry these burghs by an 
overwhelming majority. Some other Scottish consti- 
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a body of armed men, but from those persons who ha 
been the firmest supporters of Louis Philip, The En 
peror Ferginand has been crowned at Milan, ang “a 
granted an amnesty for political offences, Great Atcaeg 
bers of arrests continue to take place at Warsaw, Wilna, 
and other parts of Poland, and many young men of the 
most respectable families have been flogged, and o 

to serve as private soldiers in the army of the Caucasus 
for being parties to an alleged. conspiracy against the 
Russian Goveinment. ‘The Spanish Cabinet has fallen 


_ to pieces, and a new Ministry, at the head of which is 
the Duke of Frias, has been tormed., 


—_— 





AMERICA, 

The banks of the United States have resumed specie 
payments, ‘The accounts of the grain crops are tar from 
favourable; and, if there be any surplus, it will al| jo 
required for Canada, where the wheat has suffered much 
from the fly, At the last advices from Canada, thanks 
to the immense military force in the provinces, every. 
thing was quiet. , 

AGRICULTURE, 
The accounts of the state of the cieps from all parts of 


_ the United Kingdom are more favourable than they were 


tuency will, we hope, when opportunity offers, do itself | 
| years at the same period ; and, although the bringing of 


honour, by electing one of the most single-minded and 
benevolent, as well as able public men, of whom this 
country can boast. 


IRELAND. 

Mr O'Connell no sooner secured the million lent to the 
clergy and tithe owners, and prevailed on the Ministry to 
abandon the Appropriation Clause in the Tithe Bill— 
which bill he supported on the second reading—thin he 
set out for Dublin to organize a new association for the 
avowed purpose of obtaining a redress of Irish wrongs ; 
and, among other objects, the repeal of the very tithe act 
he had supported, If not remedied next session, then the 
Repeal agitation is to be set on foot. This has been so 
often mentioned, and the time for commencing it so ofien 
postponed, that it causes uo alarm to any one. The new 
association, however, proceeds very slowly in obtaining 
members, The truth appears to be, that O’Connell has 
lost a great part of his popularity ; and, as he is opposed, 
not only by such influential men as Sharman Crawford, 
but by part of the Catholic priesthood, his power of 
agitation is greatly diminished. ‘There will be a fearful 
defalcation in the “ rint” this year, unless he can con- 
trive to raise his popularity before the day of collection. 

THE CONTINENT. 

On the 24th August, the Dutchess of Orleans was 
delivered of a boy, who has been named Louis Filip 
Albert, Count of Paris. The French Government 
has been involved in a fresh quarrel with Switzerland, 
because Louis Buonaparte, who has acquired the right 
of citizenship in the Canton of Thurgovia, will not 
quit the Republic, and the different Cantons appear 
resolved to resist the demands of Fiance to compel him. 
Louis Philip is said to have been half crazy, and his fear 
of Louis Buonaparte gives some plausibility (o the rumour. 
The National Guards of Paris have adopted a petition 
complaining of the restricted state of the elective franchise, 
The total number of voters is only about 180,000. This 
petition has excited much nvtice, not ouly as coming from 
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a month ago; but we believe that there is no probability 
of the crop reaching an average, On nearly all the clay 
ground, which, in ordinary years, yields the most abund. 
ant crops, there is a great deficiency ; and in the upland 
districts, the grain is still green, and, what is worse, has 
suffered severely from the frost. There is less old grain 
on hand, by all accounts, than for a great number of 


the foreign wheat in bond into consumption may lower 


the markets for a month or two, cheap bread is not to 


be expected this winter, The quantity of foreign wheat 
in bond was 800,000 quarters, equal to three weeks’ con. 


/ sumption, according tv Mr M/’Culloch’s estimate; and 


anotner million of quarters is said to have arrived in 
time to be entered at the nominal duty of Is, It willbe 
curious to observe the effect upon the markets. ‘The far- 
mers have now a fine specimen of the workiog of the ex. 
isting Corn-Laws. Precisely at the period when the 


| greater part of their crop has been secured, and when, of 


course, there is not the slightest need for foreign grain, 
hundreds of thousands of quarters—much of which has 
lain in the granaries for years, is all at once brought 
into competition with them, and will probably lower the 
markets until all their grain has passed out of their 
hands into those of speculators, who will probably realize 
a handsome profit in the course of next summer. Thus 
it always has been, and always will be, under the fluctu- 
ating scale of duties. 

In consequence of the deficiency in the turnip crop, the 
demand for lean stock has been very limited, and prices 
have fallen, At Falkirk Second Tryst, on the 10th and 
Lith September, the supply of sheep was nearly one-half 
less than usual__there not being more than 30,000 on 
the field. Prices were from 2s, to 2s. Gd. per head lower 
than last September tryst; but the condition of the sheep 
was inferiur, White-faced wedders brought from 20% 
to 26s. ; ewes, 16s, to 22, About 20,000 cattle—rather 
a small supply—were brought forward for sale; but, 
though small, it exceeded the demand. Very few of the 
Scotch dealers from the south or east attended the maf- 


_ket; and prices for lean cattle were lower than at last 
tryst. It was the dullest market which has been at Fal- 


_kirk for many years, and many of the cattle remained 


unsold, A large show of horses was exhibited ; but sales 
were very dull. A few very fine heavy draught horses 
brought from £30 to £35, 
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